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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


Since the hst book in tbi$ Series was published seven 
years have gone by.* It has been an eventful sep> 
tenary cycle, both in the World and in India. Confin* 
ing ourselves to the latter only, the major event which 
marked a new era In our Country’s ever-lengthening 
anoals, was the attainment ol her political freedom in 
the summer of 1947. India's independence, however, 
also divided her and made her two nations. Then, in 
1948, he who had made India's freedom possible— 
Ualiatma Gandhi—lost his bodily life in tragic circum¬ 
stances and tiie whole Country was plunged in sorrow. 

In our P.E.N. Centre we must record the passing 
away in March 1949 of Sarojiui Devi, who was our 
National President from 1941 until her death. Professor 
$. Radbakrishnan succeeded Iter in that office. 

While the exigencies of the times prevented our con¬ 
tinuing the publication of this Series, we were active 
in other fields. Two AU>Iadia Conferences orgacized 
and held under the auspices of our Centre must be 
chronicled. The first met at Jaipur in 1945 (October 
20*22 ) and the second at Benares in 1947 (October 31 
to November 4]. Our Conference Volumes are there 
to testify to the work accomplished—two for the Jaipur 
Conference (Indian Writers in Council, edited by K. R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, and Ths Indian LUsralnrss of Today, 

• TgiuiU Lil*r6tui'4 {Aadhxa UteratuM). by P. T. EUju. 
published ia S944' 


edited by Bhacatan Kumarappe ) and one for tbe 
Benares Conference ( Writers in "Free India )- 

And now we are glad to resume the publication of 
this Series and to bring out this volume on Sanskrit 
Literature. Sanskrit has been tightly called the " lang¬ 
uage of the Go<Is. ” Unlike Avesla or ancient Greek 
and Latin, Sanskrit is not a dead langnngo- In India, 
it still lives and some of us hold it will comn back to 
its own in the fntnro. Be tlinl as it niay, no study of 
the literatures of India is complete without a study of 
the treasure-house of Sanskrit literature and eveu a 
general acquaintance with Sanskrit as a language en* 
riches the mind and the heart. 

We reproduce below the following from the Foreword 
to our previous volumes in this Series and we wish (or 
all men and women of letters an ever increasing con¬ 
tribution to the service of India and the World through 
creative and constructive work 

The planot this series ol books )e a simple one. A volume 
)s dsvotsd to each ot tbs maia Indian iongasges. Each book is 
divided into three parte x) Tbe history of the Jitcratore 
dealt wi 1 ) 1 ; (s) Modem developments; sod ( 3 ) An a&tUology. 
There vrUt be about sixteen vnlninss in all, and they were to 
have been published in alphabetical order. Oor oSorbi to adhere 
to that semogement occasiAJied too much delay, however, and 
so it baa now bora decided to pabllsh tbe recnainlog MSS. la 
tbo order oi tbelr reenpt by the Editorial Oflico. A list of these 
publioatiops will be fouad elsewhere la this volume. 

In editieg each MS. 1 bave kept to tbo uansUteration o£ 
words from the Sanskrit. Arabic and lodion languages seketsd 
by the author. 

I must tbank my colleagces of the P.B N Movement and 
several other friends who bave helped with advice and valuable 
suggestions. Aed,ol course, tbe P.E.K. All*ladJa Ceatre aad 
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myself ar« gK&tly iadebted to tlic fricods wbo have undertaken 
Co vritc the book? wbkh make up thie aeries. ‘Witheot tbeir 
corporation ne coaid not h&ve ventarcd on tbe project. 

For xae this is a Uboar of love, Boc time, energy and otbw 
contributioos made bring their own recompense as all arc oSsred 
on tbe nitaroi tlie Motherland, vhose aervicc oi liamsaity 'will 
be greatly aided by the literary creations of her aons and 
daogUters. 

Sophia Wai>ia 

izlh July, ip57 


AUTHORS’ FOREWORD 


The object of this brochure, which was undertaken 
at the request of Shrirnati Sophia Wadia of the F.E.K. 
AlUIndia Centre, is to give, from the literary point of 
view only, a connected account of salient facts about 
the origin and growth of Sanskrit Literature in as con* 
venient a manner ns the writers could provide. It is 
hoped that the way the book has been divided into sec¬ 
tions will provide a sufiicient chain of historical sum¬ 
mary as to the general points, such as, for instance, the 
nature and progress of Sanskrit language and the periods 
of Us development up to the present time. 

No one who attempts to act as a guide on tht long 
journey from Vedic period to the present day can 
believe himself secure from error, unless he is very 
foolish or very vain. We can only say, for our part, 
that we have tried faithfully to avoid confuaon, that 
we have, so far as possible, shunned controversy over 
dates and, in the matter of opinion and criticism, we 
have set down our honest impressions. We are pain¬ 
fully conscious that, in spite of the pioneering efforts of 
eminent scholars who bad worked in the held of Sanskrit 
and given the fruits of their labours in the shape of 
authoritative books, it is a difficult, perhaps an impos¬ 
sible. thing to see the whole origin, growth and develop¬ 
ment of Sanskrit Literature in just proportion. Again, 
it will not be easy to view from a correct perspective 
each age, each writer and each event in relation to the 
entire history of Sanskrit Literature or to interpret 
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•every significant writer with equal sympathy and fair¬ 
ness and to get at the core of every great writing. Our 
only consolation is, that the very v^stness, nay, the 
very impoMiWlity of our undertaking to provide in a 
short compass a total glimpse of Sanskrit Literature can 
be urged in mitigation of our inevitable shortcomings. 

The magnitude of the task can be very well realired 
if only our rouders will share the opinion that " it is no 
euy matter even for those of us who have studied 
Sanskrit to enter into the spirit of the ancient tongue 
and to Jive again in its world of long ago/' But, at the 
same time, wcare not totally strangers to many of the 
basic ideas of Indian thought and culture embedded in 
Sanskrit works. Moreover, our modern languages in 
India "are children of Sanskrit and to it owe most of 
their vocabulary and forms of expression." Indeed, 
the vitality and persiatence of Sanskrit even at the pre¬ 
sent moment in our lives after nearly more than a 
oentury and a half of VVeslern contact and English 
domination of our educational curriculum, cannot be 
denied. Perhaps, it is this same justification that has 
impelled the F.E.H. Publication Committee to include 
a brochure on Sanskrit Literature in the list of bocks 
prepared by them for popular understanding of Indian 
Literatures. 

toothing but self-deception will induce one to imag- 
4 ne that be has himself written, and none but an 
unenlightened soul will expect anybody else to write, a 
satisfactory account of the kind proposed here, free from 
blunders. Books like dcssical Sanskrit LiUraiurfi by 
Dr, M. Krishnamachariar, u.a,, ph.d., u.k.a.s., and A 
Sistory of Sanskrit Litsraturo and Drama, both 


by A. B. aod a number of book? from other 

Oriental scholars do provide us an immense storehouse 
of knowledge. We have resorted to them all for infer- 
matioo, tiiough we take upon ourselves the responsi¬ 
bility not merely for the errors of commission and of 
omission and tlie disorder ia chcx>nological events that 
might luivn escaped our scrutiny, but also for all the 
critical estimates pul forward here. Our object in giv¬ 
ing out our own approaclica to t)ic subjects is not to 
make these opinions prominent, bTit rather to jwesent a 
basis (or discussion in a critical frame of mind, in order 
to disarm prejudices in our readers if they suffer from 
any. 

Tbo anthology wlndi forms a good number of pages 
here represents an effort to provoke and fncilitate the 
reading of the orifinals themselves by those who are so 
inclined. They are fairly representative samples of 
Sanskrit writing but can in no degree claim to be based 
upon any definite plan of selection. The translations 
given here are our own, except the selections from 
Manaiora on Archilccturg and Sculpture edited by 
Dr- Prasanna Kumar Acharya, i.s.8. Most of them are 
freely rendered into English with an eye only to the 
sense and spirit of the particular passage or verse. For 
otherwise the burden upon us will be greater, especially 
when we know there can be hardly anything in English 
translation from Sanskrit whlcli can be termed worthy 
of or just to the original. Apart from the usual diffi¬ 
culty in a translation from one language to another in 
preserving the beauty of form of the original, Sanskrit 
preseats more difficulties owing to the fact it Is full of 
words which have cot only poetic beauty but a deep- 
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sigoificance, a host of associated idaas« wbicb canoot be 
traoalated into a language foreign in spirit and out¬ 
look. Further we piead guilty to the prosaic lines we 
have substituted in place of verse forms in the original. 
The richer and more abundant the Sanskrit, the greater 
the difficulty we have experienced. 

Again, in a short account like this, it is not possible 
to notice or make any passing reference even to the 
multitudes of minor poets and writers whose writings 
hll especiaUy the Utter stages of Sanskrit Literature. 
When we come to modern times, a handful of those be¬ 
longing to the South alone could be mentioned here, as 
the authors of this brodmre arc familiar only with their 
worlw. No doubt, there arc equally worthy names in 
the other parts of India. But the printed copies of 
many of their writings are unt available. 

A word of explanation we have to oficr for omitting 
deliberately in the scheme of the book a section upon 
Oriental scholars of the West and our own research 
scholars in the field. Though, strictly speaking, the re¬ 
sults of their labours should find a place in the chapter 
here on literary criticism, still the fact of these books 
not being in the Sanskrit language made us eschew them 
for convenience' sake. Otherwise, criticisms of Sanskrit 
authors in the other Indian languages too would have 
to be included, making thereby a sumptuous addition to 
the subject dealt with here, which under the conditions 
of our undertaking will make the book exceed the 
number of pages allowed us. No doubt, we have tender¬ 
ed ourselves the poorer in deleting all such informa¬ 
tion which a modern reader would require in a book on 
Sanskrit Literature. 





before closing, we have to oSer our gr&teful thanks 
to Dr. S. HadbakrisbnaR, ?H.D.. for allowing us to in- 
aoribe to him this little piece of writing. 

We are deeply beholden to Dr. V. Raghavan, m.a,. 
PH.D., for tbe valuable help he has rendered us io care¬ 
fully going through the manuscript as well as in point- 
log out to us the reqoired improvements in the subject- 
matter dealt with. 


K. C. 



DEDICATED 

To 

DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 

in token of admiration and esteem. 
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Chapter I 
THE LANGUAGE 

T.—Relation of Sanskrit to tee World 

All languages, Cbe world over, most have had their 
origins in the endeavour of human beings to comraunt* 
cate to each other their feelings and their thoughts. 
Indeed, every one of the languages must also have 
gained auiGcient expressiveness and strength by its con- 
tinuoue employment In speeches well as its increasing 
adaptability as a vehicle of subtler shades of meaning. 
But cirouTDStsQces do conspire sometimes, as in the case 
of Sanskrit, to dethrone a developed tongue from its 
important position, It is then that popular notions 
present a picture wherein that language assumes only 
second'rate importance and even earns for itself the 
misnomer of a dead language. 

But he who knows something of Sanskrit will not 
hesitate to call it a most rehned speech, having attained 
its development and finish by being spoken and made 
to suit itself to the needs’ of a growing civilisation. 
Still, do we not perceive the contrast in status it occupies 
today among world languages? Normally people do 
not hesitate to say that Sanskrit is either too difficiAc 
to master or too dead to revive. If only we probe into 
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the matter more deeply, we canoot escape certain 
conclusions^ based no doubt upon solid facts. They are, 
that Saoskrit is the most ancient among the world’s 
great languages, that it is the fountain source of many 
Indiau languages now in use and that it has contributed 
00 little to the richness and growth of most of them. 

Prima Jacii, it may seem paradoxical enough to 
say that a dead language like Sanskrit is living still and 
that its vigour is clearly noticeable in the symptoms of 
vitality of almost all the other Indian languages. To be 
inviuble and yet potent in influence is something not 
quite onheard‘Of too in natural phenomena. For in* 
stance, we speak of electrical energy working many 
modern appliances. We know that electric current as 
such cannot be visible, but when ccnduoted along wires, 
its power is felt not only as it moves big machines but 
also as it lights large cities and operates in a thousand 
other ways to make life more comfortable for humair 
beings. Similarly can we prove Sanskrit running even 
to great distances and feeding many other tongues and 
dialects from its own inexhaustible storehouse of power 
and knowledge. 

To describe the influence of Sanskrit by a more 
pleasing analogy, it seems like an old Queen, now grown 
grey in service, but who has to her credit the glory of 
having brought every bit of the land under her sceptre. 
She has made way for her own legitimate progeny to rule 
in her stead, allowing them each to carve out a kingdom 
and to flourish there in happiness and prosperity. She 
watches them, no doubt, from behind in order to help 
them gain their due share of recognition. We find tho 
numerous other Indian languages, therefore, her own 
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<f!spring, be&hnf the true lineameDts and other con¬ 
vincing marks of their pareoUge. Or, to change the 
dimile, Sanskrit can be compared to a banyan tree, 
branching ofi in various directions, each new branch 
sending down fresh roots which form fresh trunks. If 
the main tree remains, the branches also live, having 
eacJi its own individuality. At the same time the entire 
growth possesses an ultimate unity and continuity. 

The word Samskria denotes a perfected thing. It 
signifies without a trace of uncertainty, the depth and 
range as well as the refinement and regenerating influence 
of the language. For we have in evidence words of rare 
coining, phrases of singular depth of thought and un- 
forgettable figures of speech, which are Sanskrit’s 
unique legacy to the world of letters. 

In trying to understand what really was the cause 
for such an appellation being conferred on Sanskrit, we 
may have to digress a little. We cannot be blind to the 
fact that, howsoever great the service of any language 
to express man’s thoughts, it is still not a perfect icstcu- 
ment for expressing them all. Many a speaker, how¬ 
ever alcHquent and gifted of speech, can be heard to 
exclaim that words fail him sometimes to express his 
innermost feelings. It is then that we notice that all 
languages without exception may have to be construed 
as defective beyond a point. 

But at the same time we derive no little amount of 
surprise from finding au indissoluble bond Unkmg up 
words and their meanings. If it were not so, language 
would remain merely a grouping of alphabets. Perhaps 
Sanskrit alone provides us the most interesting study 
of this aspect of the origin of words. Sound and sense 
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are sc happily wedded in every word of the Sanskrit 
vocabulary. It tells us of the external and internal 
qualities of word-formation. Many layers of thought 
enshroud sometimes a root or an expression in Sanskrit 
and bewilder the student of language with their laby¬ 
rinths of pbiloscpbicsl and metaphysical knowledge. 

Taking first the expression Saffiskjia we nota 

that there are two woids composing it. We know also 
that literally it means " Sanskrit language." We 
cannot be salisHed with the apparent meaning, but seek 
for more knowledge in order to find how it is a highly 
cultivated tongue. Just as one may be recognized as 
a cultured individual by his happy ideas and adequate 
language to express them, similarly a language ])osses$- 
ingin its glossary or dictionary enough words for con¬ 
veying infinite varieties of thought and subtle shades of 
meaning earns the title of "a language turned to per¬ 
fection. " 

Sanskrit grammar (VySkara^a) and etymology 
(NtrwAm) supply us much information regarding roots 
and derivations of words. We can find thereby how 
much of the original sense of words has got either 
obscured or forgotten with the passage of time. Still 
scholars have never remained quiet, but have explored 
the regions of language and brought out the result of 
their labours in the shape of ^SslrSHha or the scientific 
treatment or interpretation of them. 

To prove what we mean by a highly cultivated 
tongue and the encrusted thought-layers on words and 
roots.let us pickup an important word like '* Brahman ” 
and see what it contains. Translated into English 
somewhat inadequately, it gives us the meaning ofi 
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The expression discloses the root B^h” 
mesiting '‘big.” Our e^ort should not stop with 
merely tracing the root bat should take in a nambec 
of pbilosophical understandings whlcb have ultimately 
giveu birtb to this single word expressing a great deal 
in itseli. Starting with the search for God, some of the 
seers oi old defined God as bigger than man. Others felt 
that God, though omaipreseot, dwelt only ia tlie space 
le/t unfilled by matter. This line or reasoning left them 
to conclude ti)at God and matter were co-existing. A 
later school of thought strougly contended against this 
line of reasoning and established the inviolability both 
of God's oronipresonce and His immarience. It was the 
lest of the above-mentioned interpretations that finally 
satisfied philosophers of note. Hereafter there can be 
no more scope for further inquiry, aod exploration ol 
this aspect of the nature of God, for everybody has 
begun to feel it well established. Hence" 
has comedown teas as an expression that implies much 
knowledge and philosophy that have gone into it. 

Again, the word "LQka" signifies this world ol 
ours. Inquiry into its derivatlou or origin will le^ os 
to tbe root ''lok,‘* meaning “appearance.'' Much 
speculation was built upon the “appearance” of the 
World, cooveyiog to us thereby the existence of some 
other thing which should be the ultimate Reality; 
There is an entire philosophical argument for the world 
bdng conudered fleeting or evanescent of form, while 
tbe ultimate Reality or Aiman alone can defy change 
and disruption. 

Further the words " JiUt ” and ” Natta," meaning 
“ bocn” aod “bat, ” respectively, have each miereathtg 
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tales to unfold. While the former denotes n thing' 
'* that is discovered." the later means " that which is 
lost to perception.*’ On farther examination, we find 
much significance attached to them, which only the 
more strongly proves what tlie scientists of the modern 
age have found after elaborate experiments, namely, 
that what Is not can never exist and tiiat what exists 
can never be lost io natural phenomena. 

Thus in Sanskrit roost of the words contain certain 
thought-contents which are indissolubly wedded to their 
sounds. Sankara, the great philosopher, in his valuable 
commentary on Che Vpanisai has dilated 

upon the sigoihcance of sound and sense or word and 
meaning. He based his theory upon a text or tnatOra 
(Pads Moira Mdir&ica Padah ) on which is also raised 
the entire edifice of Mantra Ssstra. Many other intel¬ 
lectuals of this land have set much store by the signif¬ 
icance of this theory. Kalidasa, the poet, endorsed the 
same significance in the first stansa of Raghuvamia when 
be made obeisance to $iva and PSrvati united indis¬ 
solubly io one form even as speech and its meaning are 
united in one word. 

Many poets and writers of Sanskrit have appre¬ 
ciated the glory of Samskfia, and Daod^^* ^ name to 
conjure with, extolled Samskrta as the ''language of 
the Gods. *' There are others who feel that the Ndgari 
script itself, in which Samskrio is enshrined, is a thing 
of beauty, For instance, the late Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, the well-known art-critic, breaks out in 
a passage in one of his books. The Vancg of ^iva. thus: 

" The Br&hDiinical idea is an Indian ' city of Gods'—aa 
l>eva f^Sgari, the name of the Sanskrit script suggests. 
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The buUding oi that city anew is the constant task ot 
dviUsatfoD." 

II.—Origin and S?read 

Existing data are sufficient to prove the wide 
extent of Sanskrit's influence in the land at its birch. 
There are evidences to confirm our inference about its 
complete sway at one lime over the subcontinent of 
India. The name Marudvrd)id meaning '*that which 
increases with the wind” occurs in a Vedic passage 
'which, according to the interpretations of some commen¬ 
tators, is said to refer to the river Kaveri. Prom this it 
is clear. Saoskrit must have been quite prevalent also 
ifroTD earliest times in the south of India, hloreover. 
historical inferences point to the exodus ot the early 
'Settlers of the north, the Aryans, to the south. Certainly 
Sanskrit, spoken by them, must have acoompaoied them 
in their trek to the south. 

For nearly six or seven centuries, starting from the 
'Seventh after Christ, much of the thought and much 
of Che philosophy found Id the nortli and south of India 
'Correspond strikingly to each other. Of course the 
earliest references to Sanskrit can be traced in the 
mmdyai^a where, in the capital of Lanka belonging lo 
R&va^ia, Vedic chants were said to have struck a new¬ 
comer as a singular feature. Mo greater proof is needed, 
•therefore, of the influence of Sanskrit even in the 
extreme south of India long before the birth of the 
•Cbnsltan era. To be more specific, tbe^foAa or verse 
in the Sundarakdnda of the Edmdyaifa where Hanumln 
decides to speak only in Sanskrit, dearly indicates how 
far Sanskrit had become a synonym of a perfect vehicle 
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of »pcession to convey thoughts of human beings. 

" ViCAtn codShari^ami mSnuHmifut Sam^krt&m. “ 

StmdarahindA Sarga 

Daijdin, the author of Kavy&daria. living in the 6th 
century after Christ, refers to the Southerners’ style of 
writing in Sanskrit, thereby indicating the long usage of 
Sanskrit in the distant South. Tamil works on poetics 
written about the 9th century base tiieir knowledge 
upon Dai^in’a Kivydiaria. Other Soutli Indian lang' 
uages also show the influence of Sanskrit. Thus in a 
book called KSvi raja Mirga. written in Kanarese and 
said to belong to the 9th century, much of the informa¬ 
tion can be traced to work on poetics. A 

Ceylonese writer at about the same period wrote a book 
on poetics, which also bears eloquent testimony to the 
influence of Dahd'^* name is 2 \ya Bas Laka Pa. 

Sahkara, the great philosopher, said to have 
flourished about the end of the 8th and the beginning 
of the 9th century, carried on his very learned dis¬ 
quisitions and propaganda for Advaitic thought only in 
rich Sanskrit. It is further established ;iow. that at the 
courts of some of the kings of the South, having purely 
Tamil as their language, there had lived bards and 
poets, say between the T4th and i6th centuries, who 
had an enviable equipment in both Sanskrit and Tamil. 
The JivaMa Ctnidmatti, ascribed to Timttakka Deva of 
the 9th century, bears the marks of Sanskrit influeftce- 
jQ a great measure. 

Another proof of Sanskritic influence throughout 
India is the fact that the Ssivism of the South, an 
revealed in books written in Sanskrit, travelled to* 
KUmlr and made such a deep impression there that & 
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sect caJled grew up and became strong, 

closely preserving the tenets of the philosophy of Saivism 
as understood in the South, 

All these facts and more perhaps, will lead us to the 
safe conclusion that Sanskrit, possessed once of much 
inhuence. turned the waters of its imperishable springs 
to permeate every other language and slowly became 
a source of the unification of the land in thought and 
culture, It is this culture that has truly made of us a 
unique civilisation of the world. 

Ill,— Sanskrit: Whsthbr Spoken 

Without a language having been on the people’s 
lips, there could net have been preserved such rich 
traditions and information as the Sanskrit language 
discovers to us, It is, therefore, not at all necessary 
to raise defences seriously against the cheap and base¬ 
less theory, that Sanskrit should ever have remained 
an unspoken language. Indeed, we can silence such 
criticisms as Sanskrit grammar being so very hard to 
roaster with the argument that, if so, it could never 
have been within everybody’s easy grasp. For that 
matter, no subject or language can prove without ob¬ 
stacles to a learner; he bas to be determined to over- 
come initial difhculties. 

There is a further charge laid against Sanskrit, that, 
it bas continued long without making any progress by 
adding new words or showing flexibility by adopting 
fresh ideas growing out of our contact with the ont^de 
world, It is true Sanskrit contains only words that 
are unchangeable in their connotation and hardly leml 
themselves to expressing (he new-born philosophies of 
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(he hour. If we peuse a bit for reflection, we can find 
that almost every other language has Che same defect 
in not having discovered words and phrases to suit 
ideas foreign to it or born of another civilization and 
language. English, even today, certainly does not contain 
equivalents to many Sanskrit expressions and technical 
words peculiar to the culture and religion of our country. 
From this it follows that we must cautiously proceed in 
such conclusion. We cannot rush to the view, at any 
rate, that Englisii has remained without much real 
progress. No language worth knowing can be said to 
l)ave all the necessary words for all the various thoughts 
and ideas of those whose culture and habits have not 
been part and parcel of its own. Sanskrit further 
suffers from a disadvantageous position iu not having 
been the ruling or the ruler’s language. Without the 
necessity to import fresh words, coined for expressing 
new ideas, there cannot be growth in a language. As a 
matter of fact, every language will betray its insufh- 
ciency when unable to cope with modern requirements 
of expressing scientific terms that are born every day 
with fresh scientific experiments and discoveries. 

In spite of these many drawbacks, Sanskrit is still 
able to raise its proud head among the world’s best 
languages owing to its immense treasure-house of knowl¬ 
edge upon many a valuable subject, Books on practical 
and useful subjects like carpentry, bouse-building, cook¬ 
ing, the rearing of plants, the taming of elephants, 
horse-breeding, etc,, are written in Sanskrit. Strangely 
too, the art of thieving and the art of enticement nec¬ 
essary for one carrying on a dancing-girl’s occupatioo, 
have received the attention of Sanskrit writers, and we 
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ha v« iateresting books upon tbam. To show how 
necessary knowledge of the Sanskrit langoage must once 
have been, there are available to us. through the 
Gaekwad publications, forms of legal documents like 
promissory notes, wills, sale-deeds or conveyances etc, 

To give one more conclusive proof of Sanskrit's 
prevalence as a spoken tongue, employed even by the- 
cornoion folk of the country, we have only to refer to a 
story in the MahibhUsya of Patafijall, where a charioteer 
of low birth is represented to be conversing in Sanskrit 
with one deeply learned in grammar. 

IV.—Sanskrit's Inpluence Upon Other LANcnAcss. 

From the foregoing evidences of the wide spread of 
Sanskrit, we can easily understand how strong could 
have been its influence upon many of the Indian lang¬ 
uages that have subsequently arisen. Apart fromsotno 
of the Northern Indian languages and dialects which bear 
definite marks of the prfikrt of old, some of the South 
Indian languages like MalayaJam, TeJogu, Kanarese, 
etc., bear ample traces of Sanskritic origin. Tbia fact 
is more dearly noticeable in the development of these 
languages in their later stages. Sometimes Sahskiit 
roots axe retained, though* the terminals have undergone 
a change in a manner independent of Sanskrit gram¬ 
matical rules. Tamil also, regarding whose origin 
scholars have not yet come to a definite view, preserver 
many Sanskrit expressions and idioms in an unchanged 
form. Bu t the most anden t work on gramm ar i n Tamil, 
called Tholkafpium, is said to have been based upon a 
Sanskrit grammar called 'MiVidrcm ” (Born of Indra). 
Scholars working in the field of Tamil literature have. 
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therefore, remark^ about the author of Tholk&ppi%iH 
iiaviDg been well versed in Sanskrit and Tamil alike. 

Philologists all the world over consider that there 
must have been originally a common language from 
whose stock every other known language of the world 
most have emanated. To such a view Sanskrit alone 
has contributed a great deal by the fact of its begin- 
clogs runnicg into prehistoric times. 



Chapter I! 

HISTORY AND GROWTH 
I.“Tbe Scriptures 

In the main we can classify early Sanskrit literature 
aa Vedic and OassicaJ. There is a belief, which is not 
supported by Western scholars, that Vedic Sanskrit, 
which preceded ia time every later development, was 
the original language, gradually lending itself to a more 
^nished type with the passage of years. The Vedic 
period must have extended approximately between the 
asth and 2nd centuries before Christ. Again, certain 
theorists opine that Vedic language was never spoken 
but only retained in writing, while Classical Sanskrit 
became the normal vehicle of intercourse among people. 

A superficial corapaiisoa of Vedic and Classical 
literatures will give us the impression that, while Vedic 
literature dealt with a subject-matter relating to the 
other world. Classical literature devoted itself purely to 
things of this earth. But real acquaintanceship with 
the two will bring out the true nature of Classical lit¬ 
erature as having much of Vedic thought embedded la 
it. We can even boldly assert that all works in Sanskrit 
literature, save perhaps a few, bear indelible marks of 
the influence of Vedic thought. If at all there is any 
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distinction between Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, it can. 
be fonnd only in the rules of grammar goveroiog them 
and the style of writing followed by them. 

Ul and Lot in Vedic liUrature both signify the 
imperative, Lsl (the Vedic mood) will almost cone, 
spend in form to the present tense. For example, for 
BhA (to be) the present tense is Bh&vati and the L9t or 
Vedic mood is BhavSii^ For Yaj {to sacrifice) YajaU 
is the present tense and YajSlt the Vedic mood. In 
Classical Sanskrit (Vedic mood) is never used. 
Another peculiarity of Vedic. Sanskrit is the form of 
cases. For Kar^aih, in Vedic Sanskrit we have Karno- 
bhik as the mstrumental plural. Of such peculiariliea 
of Vedic usage we can give innumerable illustrations. 
P&j)ini, the great text-wriUr on Sanskrit grammar, 
devotes an entire chapter to verbal forms in Vedic 
language or Vaidika PrakriyS~ He has elaborately 
supplied ns with details distinguishing Vedic grammar. 
Though the tense and case sometimes differ in Vedic 
and Classical Sanskrit, the meaning attached to words 
hardly differs. Authoritarianism, therefore, naturally 
steps in to assert that the Vedas submit to no limita¬ 
tions of time for anything found in them. 

Westem scholars take the view that the Aryan 
civilization must have flourished In the Indus Valley 
and the tracts now recognized as the Punjab, and that 
the Vedic texts contein indications of the geographical 
features of the country inhabited by the Vedic com¬ 
pilers- Other internal evidences also point to the extent 
of Vedic influence in the portion between the Himalaya 
ranges on the north and the Vindyas in the South. As 
regards the compilation of the various Vedic texts. 
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Western scholars ascribe them to many authors as well 
as to different periods. 

Turning to our own conception regarding Vedic 
times aaid influences, let us start first with what the 
Vedas signify to us. The word Vedas connotes knowl¬ 
edge from its toot Vid, to learn or to know. The Hindu 
belief, unshaken for many thousands of years, is that 
A person wcll-vcrsctl in the Vedas alone deserves the 
honour of being termed a scliolar. For the Vedas 
typify to the Hindu every kind of knowledge under the 
Sun, hence the traditional impression of one well- 
grounded in the Vedas as a really well-equipped man. 
Moreover, for ages men of light and leading in this 
ancient land have not swerved from what the Vedas 
had ordained as right and proper for them to do. The 
3 ftslras bom of our ancients have also invariably taken 
shape from an urge to unravel only Vedic thought and 
philosophy. From the earliest times known to us, the 
inviolability of the Vedas in all aspects has received 
iteration from all thinkers. 

Even other religions and thinkers of the world can¬ 
not ignore the intellectual calibre of those who have 
interpreted tl)e texts and plhlosophy enshrined in the 
Hindu sacred Scriptures. But what has drawn the 
minds of Hindus to the Vedas is not so much the result 
of their reasoning as of their faith in them. This does 
not mean that the Hindus suffered from any inherent 
lack of reasoning faculty. But they have evinced a 
greater partiality to tbc efficacy of faith by which, 
according to them, more things are wrought both on 
earth and in heaven than with feebler instruments like 
the human intellect. Moreover, everybody born in thia 
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Und easily gets convinced of the needlessness for 
further exploration in a Held which has already had 
enough of tbe best human intellects spending their 
energies in coming to the same conclusion of tbe Vedas 
being inviolable. Generations in this country have 
simply trodden the path lit by the wisdom of our 
ancients. Nothing fresh need be done to prove the 
authority of the Vedas. If at all any concern for thorn 
has to be shown, it is only by way of proserving what 
has been with us till today and given us such comfort. 

The authorship of the Vedas next claims our atten¬ 
tion. AU Sastraic writers, with no exception, believed 
that the Vedas were not bom of any single individual, 
God or man, Tracing back our knowledge vre find no 
one able to say from whom the Vedas originally emanat¬ 
ed. Everybody vouches for their exactness and detail 
as learnt from a teacher's lips. Jaimini, placed by 
scholars in the 3rd century before Christ, explains the 
Vedas as having emanated from no author and as only 
known to have been transmitted from master to disciple 
m the long chain of Vedic scholars. Thus a long line of 
teachers carried on from generation to generation the 
imparting of knowledge or the study of the Vedas. 

The expression Aihyayana or study mostly denotes 
the receiving of knowledge of the Vedas alone; for 
another word for reading, Paptana, gives usaUo the idea 
of study. Further there bas been the custom, that for 
study of the Vedas students have always approached a 
preceptor. Hence the direct living contact between 
master and disciple in the ancient system of education 
of this land. The name of Sruii signifying tbe Vedas, 
gains also an explanation from the habit of disciples” 
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Hsteniog to their masters for higher knowledge and 
never resorting to any book of religion. 

For a moraent, let us turn to the argument by 
which conaervative thought tries to establish the author- 
lessness of the Vedas. According to them, a book 
written witii the aid of any one's intellect or conscious* 
ness cannot but neglect in some measure at least the 
personality of tJie wriler. In that case, tnilb, however 
clearly brought out by him. will be quaiiSed, Is., it will 
not be absolute. If it could be maintaiaed that texts 
like the Vedas never were born of any person, then by 
DO means could it be afterwards asserted that defects of 
commission or omUsion could be entertainable in them. 
Further, conservative thinkers believe that the Vedas 
a? waves of sound can always remain in the etber 
around us. And we know today that sound-waves, 
once produced, do not die or merge with one another at 
aJl. With our perceptions more acutely tuned by 
auslerides, we may perhaps be in a position to listen to 
those sounds distinctly. Some of the great seers of old 
became aware of this phenomenon only through the 
acquisition of such super*powers, and postulated the 
theory of the origin of sound alone before anything else 
in creation. Moreover origin of the universe Is deemed 
by our andents to have taken place only in the manner 
the Vedas have described. The Bkagavadgiid condrens 
the point thus: Evam Pravarliiam Cakram (the cycle 
thus started) in the context where the Lord describes 
the origin and process of evolu tion of the en tire u n i verse. 

Modern sdentihe knowledge—cveo the most 
advanced—has not been able to postulate any such 
theory of sounds preceding the origin of all else in crea> 
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tion. For it would seem obvious that without some 
object to create sounds tlietc can Iiardiy be the occasion 
for sound-wHves starting in ether. But scientific experi* 
ments are going on from day to day, and one cannot be 
certain that our ancient theories will not, on a future 
date, be found correct by modern scientists- For we are 
more than once assured by modern savants of tlie very 
amasing powers of observation of our ancients in the 
field of scientific knowledge. Let us not, therofore, be 
prepared to dismiss once for all tlie older theories of the 
origin of sound. 

The Veds£ or their numbers seem to be endless 
from what we obtain in references from the texts now 
available. Maybe this fact will be accounted for if we 
recognise the prevalence of the Vedas in the form of 
sounds orlgiaaJiy. If that theory holds good, then it 
could be expected that some of the sounds should have 
escaped the ears which beard them, however acute they 
might have been. Some may still remain unrecorded 
by the tympanum of tbe normal human ear. 

What have been handed down to us as the Vedas 
from timfr'honoured sages of the land are divided Into 
four groups by the name of the Ssma. Yajur and 
Atharva Vsdas. Each of these is again subdivided into 
Sikbas or brandies, of which only a few are traditioualiy 
learned by heart. 

Jjik means lines of metrical shape. In ordinary 
parlance it may be e<^uated to a verse. The Rgveda 
therefore covers, on account of its name, that portion 
of the Vedas which contains such verses as mentioned 
above. Siman signifies a ra$a or a melodic tune. 
When verses with the same subject-matter as the verses 
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in ths ^gveiA ate sung in a particular maoaer of Svata 
or note-combination, they assume the appellation of 
S&ma Veda. On sactifacial occasions verses are either 
repeated as as sung or Other names to 

signify these two are Sastra and Stoira respectively. 
Wlieu Saman is sung, every syllable receives greater 
articiilaiinn and accentuation. Generally sing* 

it)g will be found more enjoyable on account of the 
musical quality of the chanting. It is deemed so much 
more enthralling than any other chanting known to us, 
that one can easily understand the significance of the 
Lord's own statement, in the " Celestui Song, ” that 
among the Vedas the Saman should be recognieed as a 
symbolical representation of Himself. 

The Yajur mentions many names of sacrifices 
and enumerates their peculiarities. Though verses 
corresponding to the description of Rk are found here 
also, still another type of composition called Samhiis 
preponderates. SamhiiSs are neither metrically shaped 
lines nor sentence-like formations. The mantras referred 
to by the other Vedas obtain here very clearly, 

These three major Vedas are familiarly spoken of 
as the Three ( Trayi ), because of their greater usage on 
important occasions such as sacrificial performances. 

The AOiarva Veda is not so mneh resorted to as the 
other three. The reason for its uo/amiliarity may be 
traced to the paucity of persons practising its tenets. 
The available knowledge of it, unlike the other three 
Vedas, is only to be sought in written texts, It contains 
both Rk aud Samhitd and resembles the Yajur Veda. 
Very little for use in sacrifices finds mention in this Veda. 

These four Vedas assume different names according 
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to the protninence of one or other of the four chief 
participetors at a sacrifice. As a matter of fact the 
names follow the names of the chief ofHciatliig Individ^ 
uais like the Adhvavyu or chief priest, the koira or pre¬ 
ceptor. the udgSli or singer and the Brahma or witness¬ 
ing person. 

II.—Brahmanas, ^f ante as and Utanisads 

The Vedas also undergo classification in anotlier 
way such as the BrShmartas. Mantras and the Upnni$a<]s. 
The Mantras are pronounced during actual performances 
of sacrihcial rites. The Brlhruanas cocnmeut upon or 
elucidate the proper use of such of them as are employ¬ 
ed during the sacrifices. The Upaoisada enjoin upon 
the individuals officiating at sacrifices such mental poise 
as will be bom of detachment from worldly desires, 
The Upanisads, therefore, receive the group-significance 
of Jndna as distinguished from Kanna or 

that part of the Vedas which details actual rites for the 
performance of the various sacrifices. Further the 
Upanisads have also earned the distinct title of Ataiyya- 
ham, because of their precious messages having been 
received in the forest dwelJings of the sages of yore. 
VpSsani is also another epithet to characterize 

tJpauisadic thought, which particularly deals with the 
practice of austerities or Yoga. 

The language of the Mantras appears peculiar 
enough to be distinguished easily from the other Vedic 
texts. The Brahmenas and the Upani^cds possess a 
style that looks not unfamiliar because of their approach 
to the later Classical style of writing. There are, again, 
points of difference between the Brihruaijas and the 
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Upaoisads, in spite of their seeming siniUariiy otherwise. 
The Bralimeoas, having to deal with the significance of 
the Mantras, possess perhaps difficult words and idioms. 
The Upani^ads. on the other hand, striice uses possessed 
of a dignity of style and a sonorousness of diction which 
make tJiem attractive as high •class literary writings. 

III.—Literary Graces im tss Scrirtures 

There are very many passages in the Vedas which 
stand oat for their intrinsic literary quality. If only 
we familiarise ourselves with Vedic writing, we may 
even develop a partiality for its peculiar power of 
expression. The ear craving for rich sounds and musi¬ 
cal cadences will be amply compensated by the treasures 
contained in the Vedas. Very often the subject*maCter 
itself will be of uimost loftiness of coRceptlon. Man's 
highest nature is made the text of a comparison with 
natural phenomena, A particular passage bringing this 
out occurs in the Yajnr Vtda. A tree in full bloom, 
emitting fragrance to the breeze which carries it in all 
directions, is made a fit analogy to a man of nobility 
doing good actions, the fame of which easily travels 
everywhere. 

IV.—Influence of tbs Vedas on Classical 

LrTfiBATUBE 

The hymns of tbe ^^veda have been appreciated by 
ail and especially by Westerners. There is a descrip¬ 
tion ol the Dawn or Usaz which uofailiogly captivates 
literary minds. Dawn is represented as a beautiful 
damsel appearing in garments revealing and yet not 
revealing her form as she approaches her Master and 
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Lord, the Sun, in his morning effulgence. 

There are other such passages occurring in the 
Rgveda, which give its readers a taste of its literary 
substance. The Sun's powerful rays are compared to 
spirited oxen* that dash in battle against horses. The 
same Sun's ray is said to resemble a cow that forcibly 
drags itself to its caU. Again a lover is pictured as leap¬ 
ing into the arms of his love. The entire piece illustrates 
a Malopantfi or a garland of similes* because of the diff¬ 
erent images strung together in a single description. In a 
passage occurring in the Yajur Veda, we find the sun and 
the moon said to resemble two babes frolicking about on 
the playground of the heavens. In short, Vedlc litera¬ 
ture contains many Instances to prove its high quality of 
poetic vision and literary execution. The very bnsis of 
the theory, so priceless a possession of ssthetical 
appreciation in Sanskrit, owes iU development to the 
sentence vai sa^ (the Soul is enjoyment itself) 
occurring in the Vedas. 

Bharata’s NStya Rostra or Art of Dancing is a book 
of high authority for later sstheticians to draw upon 
with profit; and it is interesting to note that the Sage 
refers to no less a source than the Vedaa themselves as 
the repository of all sstbetical knowledge. To make 
the point clearer, the text Is said lo be drawn from the 
^veia, the singing from the Soman, the gesticulations 
from the Ya^ur and the Rasa or sentiment from the 
Atharva Veda. All the line arts, like poetry, music and 
painting, are supposed to have taken their origin and 
shape from the Vedas alone. The Vi^&, an instrument 
of exquisite quality, is said to symbolize the Goddess 
i^ri. The dance preceptor is pointedly referred Co in a 
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passage in the Yajur V*da. Sculptors are mentioned in 
the SukU Yajur VUa. Again a particular descrip* 
lion ol Dawn as a dansense convinces us. without any 
further prool, of the extreme familiarity the Vedas 
disclose with the art and traditions of dancing. So does 
every other fine art which has gained its zenith of glory 
in our country trace its early beginnings to one or 
other of these four Vedas. 


Chapter III 

OFFSHOOTS OF SANSKRIT 
I—SAMSKRt and Paakrt 

Research workers in the field of Sanskrit literature 
have been able to say definitely that the Buddha taught 
hi$ disciples only in the language of the people. He 
also preached his religion to crowds who could have 
listened to him raptly only in a language which must 
have been the spoken tongue. Evidences show this 
much, that the language spoken then was an offshoot 
of Sanskrit. We find from internal evidences that 
Buddhistic literature, traced to the 5tb and 4 th centuries 
B.C., contains a type of dialect called MSgadhI or that 
which belonged to the country of M^adhas. In the 
3rd century B.C.,somcot the Buddha's ardent followers 
employed RIH, another variation of Prakritlc language. 
Many religious books and secular writings were couched 
in Prlkrt. In some of the rock-edicts of Asoka the 
Great, the language is deciphered to be PHtkrt, while 
some of the titles of the edicts are given in pure Sans¬ 
krit. These facts will sufficiently help us in our inferences 
that, though Sanskrit was deemed of higher merit, 
PrSkpt alone formed the normal vehicle of intercourse 
among ordinary people. 
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Accor< 5 ing to onr traditional accounts. Prakft 
denotes a thing which is the very opposite of SamsVrta. 
While Satnskrta described a tiling of perfection, Prikft, 
typifies the negation oi perfection. 

Pr^rt must have originated, according to some of 
OUT own thinkers, in the mutilated attempt by ilU 
equipped persons to speak Sanskrit. Inarticulation 
and a certain slurring over of words must have prodoc- 
ed something like Prakrt. Bhartrhari in his work called 
V&kya Paiiya has something more to contribute to this 
line of thought when be says that women and children 
have a peculiar enuoclation of words which results in 
the Prak^tic form of speech. Perhaps some such reason 
must have induced the old dramatists of our country to 
make women characters, servants and the rest speak 
always in Prikft. 

Prakrt lends itself to minor dialectical forms, such 
as the ApabhramSa, which is said to be an offshoot of 
Prakrt, even as Prakrt itself is of Samskrta. We find 
Basika Sarvasva, the commentator on the Gu& Govinda 
giving such an explanation as that mentioned above for 
the rise of peculiar dialects. 

*'Prakrt" also signifies a thing that is natural. 
Therefore it lends support to some of the modern then* 
rists to conclude that Prikft was the spoken language 
of the earliest forest dwellers before the dawn of civiliza> 
tion in India. They further opine that when the 
natural speech of the people became more and more 
sophisticated of form aod grammar, Samskrta or finish¬ 
ed speech stepped in. in its place. 

There is yet another school of theorists who mainly 
look at the gender, tense and case-terms in Ptikrt, ami 
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from tbeir resemblance to Vedic types conclude that 
Prikrt must liave owed its direct descent to Vedic 
Sanskrit alone. 

However ear-filling Sanskrit speech may be, siill 
there are many who feel a natural bias to Prakrt. A 
poet of old describing Prakrt says : “ Wlnit a be-autiful 
thing this Pfakft is ! It is as alluring os the very lips 
of one’s sweetheart. Indeed nectar alone flows from it." 
No doubt Prakrt beautifully fits in with women and 
children. 

II—Vakisties of Prakkt 

The Sage Vararucl evolved rules of grammar for 
Pfikrt. He showed io his work how Prakrt was an 
offshoot of Samskrta. Moreover, ancient writers in 
Sanskrit felt no hesitation in saying that other languages 
differing from Sanskrit but yet tracing their nomen¬ 
clature to Sanskrit, were termed PrSkfts. One of the 
varieties in Prikrt is known by the name of Prakrt 
itself. There are four well-known divisions of Prakrts 
as made out by Vararuci. They are Pr&krta, PaiSaci, 
Migadltl and Saura Seni. Pallid and Mfigadhf are said 
to have been born of Saura Seni. Pr&krta alone is said 
to have descended directly from Samskrta. Writers on 
Poetics such* as Hema. Dandln and V^bhata classified 
Pr&krt Into several types. Bharat a in his treatise on 
Dancing makes out a case for Prakrt being employed 
in the dramatic art. 

Some Prtkrts trace their names to the countries of 
their origin. Mah§i‘fi$ti1 is derived from its place of 
birth Mah&j^stra. Mah&kavyas like the famous Seiu- 
bandham are written in Mahara|td. Migadhb Avaott 
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LatTand Pracy& belong to Migadha, Avantt, Lata and 
Eastern countries^ respectively. Abhiri is said to have 
belonged to cowherds. Pai^Ml, known to belong to 
gliosts, Is said to have been spoken by aborigines and 
hill-tribes. Gunudhya, the compiler ol the BrhatfiaihS, 
employed Paii^i tlirougbout liis compilation. The 
names ol C£i?dUi aj)d ^bar! dcjiote their association 
witii tiie untouchables and the hunting tribes, 
respectively. 

The prevalence ol so many forms ol Prakyl itself 
proves conclusively the theory ol India liavlttg had 
Samskrta as the one unifying source of all languages. 
Local influences were chiefly responsible for varieties in 
styles ol speaking and dialects. The Prlkpts, if scanned 
thoroughly, will be of no mean help to researchers ia 
the field of Indian history in tracing Aryan influences 
upon the Indian langcages now spoken. 



Chapter IV 
THE PURAl^AS 
1 . —Features akd Aims 

The Purloas form the earliest of the classics in 
Sanskrit literature. Still, there is similarity in the 
language of the Upani^ds and that of some of the 
Puranas. For the Poranas also contain simple words, 
direct speech and profound thought. Readers generally 
find no occasion for growing tired of the Purorias. The 
natural flow of the narrative and the ingenuity of the 
ideas found in them easily attract all. 

The Purarias often appear in the form of verses. 
Difficult expressions are hardly traceable in many of 
them. No doubt, the repetition of ideas sometimes 
creates enntti in the reader; still, compensatioos to the 
Rasike arc many, such as the rare treasures of thought 
and diction in them, The theme too partakes of a 
didactic quality and philosophical substance. Many 
later treatises on ethics and philosophy draw for their 
sustenance upon verses occurring in the Pur&n^s 
Moreover, they contain much information and many 
traditions which form the bases tor later writings upon 
literary subjects. The only strong criticism that could 
be levelled against some of these Purafias is that they 
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do not acliieve brevity at all. 

n.- —Usefulness 

The Pura^as are looked open in this country as the 
chronicles or records of wonderful deeds of great men of 
the past. We come across many names of the Cods 
dwelling in the Heavens as ^vcil as of demons living in 
tbe Nether World. We learn of mortals who had left 
behind the imperishable memory of their great deeds of 
valour and their noble thoughts. Wo can surmise from 
the way the Pnrjoas ate writ leu that their authors 
believed in their audienticlty. 

Wise meu of old considered the Puriijas as cherish¬ 
ing tbe highest ideals worth strivieg for by individuals. 
Some of the greatest truths discovered by philosopliy 
are ensbiined here in story form, and they make a 
special appeal to us loecause of their setting. The 
Padma Pura^ mentions the efRcacy of listening to the 
PuriJiias as of equal merit with that of listening to the 
Vedas. 

The word *' Purana ” denotes that which is ancient 
of origio. Tbe episodes related by the Putinas belong¬ 
ing to a past age, the entire compilation receives the 
title “ Puraijas.'* Another meaning of the word " Pori- 
9 d " is that it can be fresh, though bom of a bygone age. 
Certainly listeners to thePuranas, who feel no flagging 
of interest in the themes which they contain, will easily 
bear out tbe latter significance of the word. 

Tbe Portnas have their own distinct contribution 
Co make otherwise also. They tell us of tbe birth of tbe 
Universe and the destruction of Creation. They provide 
us with knowledge of tbe great cycles of time 
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taralt) and the ciironicles of earthly kings. The 
clironology alone among the conteots needs the addition 
oi fresli matter. The rest never changes. Some of the 
Pui^nic details immensely help research work in the 
field of ancient history. 

III.—PURANAS AND UrA-PUKANAS 

Puraijas arc divided into Maliri'puranna and Upa* 
pura^as. The features dealt with already arc common 
to both types. But certain special marks seiwrate the 
bigger Puriioas from the minor ones. Tradition ascribes 
to each group eighteen Furanas. But in actuality the 
Upa*pnr5nas comprise an even larger number than 
tradition has declared tliem to possess. The Mak&' 
purSnas claim VySsa as their author. Some of the 
Upa>purij^as too trace their origin to him. But evi- 
d^ces are not wanting to show that other writers of uo 
less merit must also have had their share in the task of 
compilation. 

Further classification is found possible among the 
Maha'puranas such as into SuMka, RSjasa and Titnasa. 
Another classification as of Saiva, Va 4 nava and ^kta 
Purai^as has also been in vogue. The only redeeming 
feature in such a division, so far as is within our knowl' 
edge, is the fact tliat, in spite of emphasis upon the 
glorious aspects of particular deities, the readers' vision 
never gets clouded by sectarian prejudices against the 
way they are written. 

IV.—Literary Merit 

Some of the Puraoas betray beyond a trace of 
doubt the marks of the Classical literature of a later 
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period. The ^dkuniaiam of KlHdasa has its proiotype 
in a version found in theP^rfwa Pur3nam. The Kumdra 
Sambhavam and the ViknmorvaHyam of Kilidiss, 
again, have similar episodes found in the SHnda 
Puri^am and the r«sw* Dhanneilaram respectively*. 
Maybe these similarities are the resit)t of additions of a. 
much later dsy to the existing Puraoas, after the age 
of Classic.^ I li ter. 1 1 nre. 

The ^rHniad HhSgaveitam is a great source of inspLra* 
tion to all those who belong to the Bhakii school of 
thought. It deals with the Ufa and achievetneots of 

Kfsna. The style of writing cannot be said to be 
simple or attractive. But profound thoughts and poet¬ 
ical vi^on ore the chief marks distinguishing it from the 
rest of the Mahi-puraoas. The well-known episode or- 
charming outpouring, called the Gopika Gild, has found 
a place in Ibis great book. Tradition has it that the 
great compiler Vylsa, not having attained serenity of 
mind even after finishing seventeen of the bigger 
Purauas, was inspired to write this masterpiece, which 
subsequently restored to him the peace which the heart 
obtains from the joy of devotion. 

The PurSnam and the Bkagtwlam arc 

deemed the t»ui sources of support to the philosophical 
speculations of Sri Raminuja. Sri Riminujt himself 
refers to the Vi$^u Puranam somewhat frequently; 
Many of the other philosophical schools too take for 
their texts verses of pregnant significance found in the 
Purapas. On the whole one characteristic of the Furitiag 
cannot escape o«r notice. they all form a channel, 
as it were, for the free flow of our cultural heritage aod 
tradition as well as the norms of our philosophlca] 
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Iboufbt. 

V.— Itihasas 

ItihSsas form an integral part of the Purfpas. 
Apart from the name, very little can be found in them 
to distinguish thdi character from that of other PcrStiaB 
in genetaJ. But, of course, there is a main feature to 
diflerentiate the two. Certain requisites are enjoined 
as obligatory upon Pur anas. Such hide*l>ouDd rules 
do not restrict the scope of Itih^aa. 

The word HihSsa denotes that which happened. 
This supplies the clue to the belief that the incidents 
recorded in them are either what actually happened or 
were perceived by the person relating them with his 
own physical or super-physical powers. From this the 
inference can be drawn that tbe Fortoas were not 
actually recorded from observation then and there, but 
from hearsay and traditional belief in their veracity. 
Another conjecture is also possible, that the Itihasas 
must have been of a later date than tbe Pura^ias. 

The Itihisas are not many io number, at any rate 
not those within our knowledge. Tbe MahibkaraUi of 
Vylsa is the well-recognized Itihasa we know of. Tbe 
longest narrative of more than a lakb of verses is encas¬ 
ed in this work- Tbe language is generally easy of 
understanding but occasionally stiff and proves a 
stumbling-block to the progress of tbe reader. Poetic 
flights and literary graces of outstanding range and 
variety flU the pages of this long poem. Vyisa was no 
ordinary artist. His comprehensive vi^on embraced 
many a topic of both immanent and remote value. 
Some of the world’s best types of characters stalk about 
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in the pages of this great epic. Chronicles of kingly 
lines and movements find elaborate treatment here. If 
the author has given oat his own estimate of his work 
in these words: “ What is not here cannot be found 
elsewhere, ” it only proves a wellndeserved compliment 
paid to his own laborious attempt, 

There are persons who view the RSmayana also as 
an Itih&sa, because of the traditional belief in the 
authenticity of the life and career of 3ri Hamaebandra 
on earth. Moreover, the RatnSyoMa is hailed as the first 
poem or AdikSvya. from the fact that every other avail* 
able work of every other poet models itself more or Jess 
upon it. Of course, beyond these two epics no other 
work is deemed of such merit as to be spoken of as an 
Itihlsa. Compositions of adequate length and compos* 
ed of many sargtis or cantos became the normal feature 
of KSvyas after the age of Itihlsa. 


Chapter V 
THE SASTRAS 

I,—TH£1R MSANINO AHD OBjfiCTr/12 

It is no eRaggeration to say that if this anden 
land of Bhirata Var§a has preserved anything at all 
without any break in continuity, it is her great systems 
of religion. Hindu religion in its ultimate analysis is 
another name for the philosophical tenets translated 
into daily life and conduct. Adherence to Vedinta is 
the gospel of every one of our books of old, whether the 
Vedas, the Pnranas or the Itihasas. 

Philosophy becomes systematized thought when 
the subjecUmatter is treated scientifically. Treatises 
containing disdpllned thinking and metaphysical argu¬ 
ments are generally termed ^tras. “ Sistra " denotes 
anything laid upon us as obligatory. Compulsion is 
implied necessarily when penalties for disobedience to 
injunctions become normal events. Hence, perhaps, a 
certain amount of disinclination on the part of the people 
to the codes of conduct enjoined by the Ssstras. It is 
to persuade the unwilling minds that resort is usually 
had to PurSjjas, Kivyas and other literary forms con¬ 
taining the same objectives of knowledge embedded in 
them. But the bright intellects among us derive no 
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«asy satisiaction is dogmatic assertions but are satisfied 
only by ratiocination of a high order that would lead to 
safe conclusions by reasonable arguments, Tberefote. 
the study of the Isstias in order to acquire discipline 
or Co improve the teasooing faculty has become norinsl. 
Moreover, the intricate reasoning in our metaphysics 
and our phUosophy defies anything but hard study and 
a reverent approach. 

Of course the generality of easy-going individuals 
may regard tlie study of the ^fistras as a sheer cloak 
for pedantry and ostentation. But in truth oneeannot 
minimise the value of such earnest studies u contribute 
jng inimensely to the onward march of the intellect. 
Every one of the 3lstres preaches only the righteous 
path of duty of every individual bom in the world and 
reveals the inner meaning of the Vedas as iielplng 
human beings to reach their goal of life. Nevertheless, 
however much the same the objectives of all the 
Sfistras may appear, their distinctiveness and individ¬ 
uality are not unsubstantiated claims. For we can 
unmistakably trace in each of the welUknown Sistras a 
mine of original thought and intellectual speculation 
that are not commonly met with anywhere outtide. 
Very often the Sistras provide us clues to the various 
stages of brain capacity of the persons receiving the 
ideas contained in them. The degrees in ability of 
human brains also entail the necessity for a larger 
number of books with their individual appeal or merit. 
This haWt of dealing in a systematic way with all sub¬ 
jects made even the treatment of common topics like 
booking, the curing of ailments and the govemiog of 
countries receive in Sanskrit the appellation of Sistras. 
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Two main groups compose the ^tras, the AiUha 
and the Dafian<K. The former require faith io 

the text of the Vedas and in the existence of the other 
world. The latter dispense with Vedic texts and make 
the individual depend upon himself, as represented by 
his own reason, for Salvation. The latter group 
includes the Cirvika. Jain and Buddhistic schools of 
philosophy. The CSrvIka does not rely for anything 
upon the Vedas or the long tradition or wisdom of our 
Sages. The followers of this school attach practically 
very little or no value to things not observed or 
perceived with one's own senses. This school postulates 
only four elements as composing the universe and 
leaves Akiia or ether out of account. According to 
this system of thought, mao is bom only to live well 
and to have no worry about a future world or the 
sequel to bis sinful actions. The motive for the evolu¬ 
tion of man, in this philosophy, is only an energetic 
life. Mere perception alone is the basis of this philos¬ 
ophy tbe founder of which is claimed to be no less than 
the preceptor of Heaven, Brhaspatl. 

n.—B uddhism 

The Buddhists are followers of tbe religion preached 
and propagated by Gautama, the Buddha. Unlike the 
Carvakas they believe in the existence of the Almighty 
as well as of tbe other world. According to the teach¬ 
ings of the Buddha, in the state of illusion or Samvrti 
the existence of God and of tbe other world is but a 
logical inference. But once Kirv&oa or the state of 
Liberation is attained, there will be nothing positive to 
.be gained for the soul of man, in other words, it will be 
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A State ci negation or 

The followers ol the Buddha treat their master as 
a true representative on earth of Tosita or the Supreme 
Being. The chronicles of the Buddha's life give us 
accounts of the Master’s meditations getting disturbed 
by MSra or Love and of apsaras who tried to wean him 
away from his austerities. Certainly one outcome of 
these stories is clear, namely, that the Buddhists also 
have a belief in the Heavenly regions and in the exist¬ 
ence of persons known as Immortals residing in such a 
place. 

The sheet-anchor of the Buddha’s philosophy is 
his own personal auihoriiy. His utterances disclose 
his disbelief in the authoritarianism of the Vedas. His 
own teachings start from the Enlightenment be received, 
Many of the conclusions arrived at by Ins understand¬ 
ing of the Truth are born of his personal observation or 
penetration into life and his own reasoning. When 
once the scope for argument and personal divination 
gets recognised, Tarka Muttra or Theories of Logic find 
their steps necessarily or normally employed in advanc¬ 
ing any arguments in Buddhistic philosophy. Maybe 
what we describe as Tarka at the present day 

has departed much from the old system, which alone is 
much in evidence in Buddhistic philosophical specula¬ 
tions. None can gainsay the fact of the older system 
possessing more systematised thought sad advanced 
reasoning than the later Taria Indeed, Dharma- 

kirti, one of the eminent philosophers of the Buddhistic 
Order, will easily put to shame later logicians of our 
Own Tarka system. 

The Bpddha bad four important disciples. It is 
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recorded io BuddhUtic ausaU that tbe Great Master 
taught his disciples in a manner that suited individually 
the brain capacity of each to receive wisdom. Hence, 
.perhaps, the di^erences in thought given expression to 
by the disciples, which range from the negation of an 
all-pervasive Brahman to the perceptibility of the 
Universe to the individual. 

Lord Buddha's religion hecatne wide-spread in 
India Cor a period only. Soon Hindu leviv.Uism, under 
great thinkers and leaders of cliought, brouglu once 
more the people under its sway, so that Buddliism had 
to seek a borne elsewhere. Hence the exodus of Bud¬ 
dhism to the countries lying to the North. South and 
Far East of India, One particular theory found in the 
Buddha's teachings can gain Httle acceptance in any of 
4ba other schools of philosophy except Advaitism, 
namely, the doctrine of Miya. One great landmark of 
achievement in Ciie realms of thought left by the 
Buddha's philosophy is the freedom and scope for 
intellectual exploration, recognised in India from very 
early times. 

III.*— Jainism 

The founder of this independent school of thought 
or religion is known as Jina or Arhat. He enjoined 
upon his followers tbe doctrine of Ahimsa or noo-vio' 
fence to anythingin Creaiion by thought, deed or speech. 
He required strict adherence in practice to this import¬ 
ant principle of life. Jainism has not, like Buddhism, 
sufiered total eclipse in tbe land of its birth. There are 
stUl followers of Jainism to be found in every part of 
India, who make it ababit to have their supper before 
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dark on account oi tbair oarnostnass to avoid tha possi¬ 
bility ot insects falling into the flame during tha night. 

Jina's own authority forms tbe mainstay of tha 
religion that he preached. The Hindu Scriptures find 
no recognition in his system of thought. It is natural, 
therefore, that Brahman or Atman is recognised in (bat 
religion in only a limited sense. It is for this reason that 
Jainism has been given no place in the group of orthodox 
Darinas. 

IV.— Astika Darsanas or Orthodox Thought 

The main orthodox philosophical schools are six in 
number—SSnkliya, Yoga, VaiSe^ika, Hy&ya, MimSmsa 
and Vedanta. " Darfana " is a word sufhxed to all these 
schools because of tbe perception of At man or Absolute 
Xoowledge through every one of these six systems. 
Moreover, though these six orthodox schools have in 
common features distinguishable from the unorthodox 
systems, still they are also, among themselves, greatly 
at variance on points other than the acceptance of tbe 
Vedas as of Supreme authority. TJiere are certain 
fundamental conceptious in some of them which may 
oveu appear as difieriog radically from ancient concep¬ 
tions of OUT religion, as, for instance, the Slnkhya 
system's not referring to Ood's existence at all or the 
Yoga system’s not attaching any great binding import¬ 
ance to the Vedas or their ritualistic aspects or tbe 
Mimlmsi system’s not considering any other aspect 
than tbe ritualistic doctrines as of supreme eScacy. 
Still the above three are grouped in tbe Aslikya Religion 
because of one common significance, tradition having 
accepted them as belonging to the orthodox group of 
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phUosophicdl $p«culatioQ$. 

No doubt tbsfe are confusions prevailing, pertaining 
to the true confines of these schools of thought. For 
instance, SSfikhya and Voga aie sometimes spoken of 
as one and the same. Again Miroamsi and Vedanta are 
mixed up. As a result of such confusions, some begin 
to include Vyikaratia or Grammar as a Darina proper 
because of their anxiety to fill in the gap otherwise 
created iti the group of six DarSanas- Of course, one 
final conclu^on we cannot escape from, namely, that 
the Darinas are always six according to all known 
schools of thought or philosophy. 

V.— Sankhya 

The Sage Kapila originated this system. His works 
are not in existence today in any part of the world- 
Hvara Kr?ija, a later follower of this school, however, 
gave to the world in a condensed form of about seventy 
verses what bad been expressed in the lost works of thia 
system, like the Sas}i Tantra. This text of Hvara 
KfSfla alone provides the basis for the development of 
the Sankhya philosophy- According to S4fikhya reason¬ 
ing, Buddhi (intellect) is also matter. Purufa or Soul 
remains inactive but confuses the functions of Baddht 
with its own. It is on account of this fundamental con> 
fusion that much of the world's sorrow is imagined by 
man as his own. Only if Puru^a gets dissociated from 
the intellect, will Mohfs or Liberation await man. The 
Universe or Creation as it is within our perception can- 
not be unreal to this school of philosophers. 

The word "Slfikbya" means enumeration as well 
as knowledge. Both meanings seem appropriate enough 
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in th^r application to this system of thought. Because 
the Sankhya system analyzes and clas^&es the world 
into twenty-five entities, the first of the above sig¬ 
nificances suits the title given. Again, because SSfikhya 
tells us to differentiate between matter as such and Soul, 
the latter significance also befits the title applied to it. 

VI.— Yoga 

Yoga deals with the practice of a philosophy treat¬ 
ed theoretically in Sankhya. But Yoga gives more 
information than the Sankhya. While Sfifikhya hardly 
mentions a Supreme Being, Yoga definitely concludes 
its existence. Yoga specifically dwells upon the control 
of the mind and the senses in tbe practice of austerities 
for realization of the Supreme Being. No doubt, in 
laying emphasis upon practice of the various steps 
leading to Realization, it has necessarily to ignore faith 
in Scriptural authority as of paramount significance. 
S till Yoga cannot dispense with faith altogether, as it 
believes in the preliminary initiation into knowledge by 
a Preceptor or Master, whose command or approval 
alone paves the way for ultimate Realisation crowniog 
the Yogic practices of a disciple. 

PatafljaJi is acclaimed as tbe author of this great 
system of philosophy. He has elaborated tbe entire 
system in short terse sayings or Sutras, as they are call¬ 
ed. Vy&sa is said to have written the commentary on 
the PataUfaii Yoga SiUras. Yogins geuerally follow 
the guidance of both tbe original text and the comment¬ 
ary. Perception, Inference and Agama are the three 
pivotal principles upon which the entire thought ia this 
system revolves. . , • 
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VIL_Vaxsesika and Nyaya 

When Buddhism became rampant, the lollowers oi 
the Vajie?ilia and Nyiya systems abne combated the 
new thought with ah the weapons in their armoury. 
They re-eatablished the conception of a Supreme Being 
os all-powerful and inevitable. 

Vaiiesika was founded by Kaijuda. He relied upon 
Perception, lufcrence and Comparison as supporiing any 
final method to reach God. There is not much prac* 
tical difference between Vaiiesika and Hyaya systems, 
save in one or two details. Nyiya is spoken of by 
another name, more familiar, as Tarka. The above two 
systems penetrate into the significance of the things 
that we perceive. By a gradual reasoning process of 
elimination, they both aim at the annihilation of all 
oorrows which alone, according to tJiem, can bear the 
fruits ol RealisatioD. 

VTH_pTTVgtfAPNVAMSQ MOKSAH 

(Tarka Sangraha DipikI) 

In the present educational syllabus for imparting 
Sanskrit, Tarka is generally imparted as an essential for 
discipli ning the s tudenU * powers o f concen tra tion. Tarka 
is mote thus Uught than VaiSc^ika, the reason, as is 
apparent, being that Tarka is more refined ol manner 
than Vaiiesika. Nyaya, therefore, a complete and self- 
auffidng system, is more often resorted to for training 
the iotellecl in ratiocination. Moreover, many of the 
technical terms found commonly in all the other Siscras 
have found a repository in Tarka. Anumina or Infer¬ 
ence, a basic concept in Tarka, is to a great extent 
employed by all the other Sastras. Pihini, the Gram- 
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marian and Kag&da, the great Logician, are by tradi¬ 
tion put together for reverence. One important distinc¬ 
tion between Tarka or Nyaya and Vai^ika is that the 
former approves of the authority of or the Vedas 
in a more pronounced way than Vaiie^a. 

IX.'-MlUAUSA 

Mimams^ is one of the integral parts of the system 
of studies in the Vedas. It is full of principles inter¬ 
preting the textual matter of the Scriptures. A thou¬ 
sand sections or iUumme .the subject. 

Every section in turn formulates a rule of interpreta¬ 
tion. They ate so well constructed that they are of 
immense use generally for the intecpretatioo of other 
texts wherever they may be found in Sanskrit scientific 
treatises. For instance, legal books receive considerable 
elucidation of their texts by the aid of such roles ct 
interpretation. 

Mimamsl is also called VSkya SSslra. Maybe the 
reason for this is the habit of construing every sentence 
in this system of thought, Anyway the very name 
" Mimanisi " implies a method of investigation of knowl¬ 
edge with rare dedication to details. 

Jaimini was the ofiginator of the ^Sstra, The sub¬ 
ject is divided into twelve chapters. Though they are 
unfolded in the form of Sutras, still they are not so 
finished as the Vydkarana Sdiras of Pacini. One Sahara 
was the elaborate commentator upon Jaimini. His 
commentary has no less impressed itself upon scholars 
than the MahSbhisya of Patanjali for its style and 
execution. 

Another glossator, called Prabhakara, added hia 
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own contnbutioc to ^bara's work with the name of 
Brh(di~ Kumarila BhatU was a scholar of greater 
repute, who wrote out critical notes or Variika upon 
Sahara's book. His is a name to conjure with in the 
field of knowledge. His services have been recognized 
by scholars, ancient as well as modern, as of Inestimable 
value. Certain new points found tlwir way into 
Kumarila Bhatta's work, which show their devktion 
from Frabhakara's earlier line of tlunking. The two 
lines of thought received greater and greater accentua¬ 
tion so that, wltb the passage of time, two distinct 
schools within Himtosa, the Bhatt^ Mata and Pribba- 
kara S 3 ^tems became familiar to scholars in the subject. 
But it is indeed strange that we have today only 
expounders of Bbatta Mata, while of the Prlbhakara 
>or Guru Mata system only a few or none at all exist. 
A third school of Mim&msi attributed to Muriri also 
came into existence, though there is little trace of it 
found today except in the familiar adage for describing 
novelty in ideas as " Muriri's third path. ” 

Kumarila Bhat^ has totally condemned Buddhistic 
principles in his great work. He was suck an addict to 
intellectual honesty that a story describes hlns as having 
learnt the Buddhistic philosophy directly from a Monk 
of that Order. It seems that he had to represent him¬ 
self as a regular Monk of the Buddhistic Order and tor 
that he had to put on the yellow robes. The story 
further adds, that in remorse for what he afterwards 
realised to be a wrong act on his part, he made a fire of 
grain-cha^, threw himself into the flames and got con¬ 
sumed by them. Me was also distinctly known as one 
of the earliest to expound the theory of the human 
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conscience as a factor to be reckoned io intellectual 
speculation. He gained znucb support for this from 
Kilidasa the poet, whom he seems to have greatly 
admired, for he recognised Kalidasa as of equal rank 
with a writer of Smf ti. 

The Mimimsl depends for its sustenance upon the 
Scriptures alone. PracticaUy, God is deemed by this 
school as of no significance. Its followers base the 
correctness of tbelr view on the impersonal aspect of the 
Vedic teachings. Therefore they say that the behests 
or commands of the Vedas have simply to be obeyed 
without hesitation. If the Vedas have omitted a partic¬ 
ular action or rule of conduct from their purview, 
certainly such an action or rule of conduct will have to 
be abandoned as without sanction. 

The influence of Mimamsi was once sc wide-spread 
that none of the writers in the other Sastras failed to 
show regard for this school of philosophers. Some of 
the earlier writers went to the extent of describing 
Mjm&msa as a limb of tbe Person of the Goddess of 
Learning. Though every ^astra adopts Mimlcnsa rules 
of interpretation when dealing with textual construction 
in its respective field of knowledge, one particular point 
of Mfmamsi cannot have escaped tbe notice of all of 
them, namely, that UjmSmsa nowhere makes even a 
feeble reference to the existence of Atman or Absolute 
Soul, nor does it postulate the way to Liberation as 
achievable only by ihe realization of Atman. 

X.—Vedasta 

Generally tbe DaxSanas speak of Mohia or Libera¬ 
tion directly as well as indirectly. They all differ also 
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as to the way Salvation presents itself to the seeker of 
truth. Even Mini am si, which does not separately deal 
with Moksa proper, has impliedly suggested some such 
thing when dealing with Heaven as the abode of Hap- 
pin ess. Every other school, too, whether avowedly or 
unavowcdly, points to some objective similar to it. For 
instance, Tarka has analyzed everything in Creation 
only to arrive at an ultimate stage where sorrows get 
destroyed. SIhkhya has realised the Creation of the 
Universe and its ultimate destruction only to arrive at 
n stage where neither will afiect the individual. Yoga 
has sought out tiie way in Yama or control for realizing 
every other of the remaining A^iSnga Yoga. Mimimsi 
speaks of the actual works of merit mentioned in the 
Karma Knn4a portion of the Vedic texts as indispensable 
to everyone for raising himself. As a matter of fact, 
every one of the Sisttas lays stress upon some aspect 
deemed by it as of greater importance or significance 
than the rest, though in doing so every one of them 
passerby the Absolute or Atman, which proves the main 
preoccupation of VedSnta alone, 

Vyasa, the versatile genius and encyclopsedic writer, 
elucidated the governing doctrines of Vedinta in about 
500 Sutras called the Brahma S&tras. These Sutras are 
directly the outcome of a mind discossing tbe Upani^ads. 
Even as Mimlmsi relied upon the Karma K3.r}4^ of the 
scriptural texts, so Vedinta takes for ita basis the 
Jnana op the latter portion of tlie Vedas, con¬ 
taining the Upanisads. Vedaota has also another ap¬ 
pellation to describe it—Uttara Mim&msa. Mimimsi 
proper is generally known also as PSrva Mimlmsl. 
Hence there are those who opine that Hlm&cnsi and 
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Vedinta together fom one integral whole of Vedic 
thought. But in ordinary parlance they are deemed 
quite different, since they differ widely in the principles 
and methods of approach to the Supreme Goal for man. 

The Brahma Saras of Vyasa are contained in four 
chapters of his book. They take for the development 
of thought the following topics in this order: the ex- 
position of the Upanijads, the need for removal of 
differences existing in the various schools, the elucida¬ 
tion of the ixtethods for attaioing oneness with the 
Brahman and the correct definition of Mok^ or Ubera- 
tion- Great teachers like Saffkara, Rfijnimjja, Madhva 
and Sri Ka^tba, and a host of lesser teachers belonging 
to the respective schools of thought, have each tried to 
comment -upoQ and explain the contents of the Brahma 
Sutras of Vyisa. 

Sankara (Sth and 9 lh centuries A.D .) is consider¬ 
ed the best of those who have dealt with the Brahma 
SOras, as the later commentators refer with great 
regard to his opinions in their works. Modern scholar¬ 
ship asKgns Sankara to the latter half of the eighth and 
the earlier part of the ninth centuries after Christ. 
Tradition, in conformity with what has been handed 
down from the historic mutts established by the great 
Sankara himself, places him in much earlier times, i.e. 
somewhere near the first century before the Christian 
era. Internal evidences from Saflkara's works indicate 
earlier writers upon the Brahma S&tras of Vy4sa. But 
the existiog commentaries are from the four great com- 
mentatoR, Sankara, Rimanuja, Madhva and Scf 
Kaptha, who have each propounded philosophy acconi- 
icg to bow they understood Vyisa's mind, 
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Sankara’s phiiosophical expositions have the wider 
influence and the greater number ol followers in the 
world. The story of Sankara’s life or Sankara Vijaya. 
as it is called, makes it out that the philosopher passed 
away in his thirty-second year. But within the short 
span allotted to him, he had roused the intelligentsia 
of the land to imbibe courage from his doctrines of 
Advaita or Monism. Tradition fondly traces his entire 
Bha?ya or commentary on the Brahma Satras to the 
extraordinary brilliance he evinced even while so young 
as sixteen years of age- Sankara's predecessor, 
Kumarila Bhafta. had already done much pioneering 
work in re-establishing Hinduism as against the pervad¬ 
ing tenets of Buddhistic thought. It was Sankara’s lot 
to rout the contending forces against Hinduism com¬ 
pletely and even to infuse courage of conviction into 
his followers by sheer intellectual reasoning, which 
sunds to this day defying any amount of argument and 
metaphysical speculation advanced by religious thinkers 
the world over. 

The doctrines of Advaita embodied in his philosophy 
lifted the minds of thinkers from the intellectual torpor 
they were in- His minor works too contributed not a 
little to a sane and steady outlook in bis followers. 
Apart from his great commentary on the Sutras of Vyisa. 
he wrote clear elucidations of the ten major Upani^ds, 
the Bhagavad-Gita and other religious texts. His main 
philosophy in every one of his works was to emphasise 
the oneness of all life. Since Saftkara's gifts were ver¬ 
satile, be composed a number of poems also in praise of 
various deities of the Hindu pantheon, each of which 
contains the same philosophy of the indivisible nature 
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o! all life on earth. Even single stanzas of his do not 
fail to reflect this most cmcial point of his philosophy, 
so that any one who chances to peer into his mind will 
not be left unrequited in the matter of his philosophical 
conclusions expressing themselves unambi|uciisly in 
every one of his compositions, big or small. It may 
surprise people to be informed of the practical mind of 
Saftkara resorting to this method of making everything 
he wrote so self-witained in order to be of immanent 
help to individuals, who might have no easy access to 
his major works, in an age when printing had not come 
into use. But, strangely enough, in none of his numerous 
writings can be found one single instance of bis attempt 
to refer to himself in any of his previous books or ex¬ 
positions. In this he showed a rare freedom from vanity 
•of the type usual with writers, however ancient or 
modern. 

To summarise ^ahkara's main prindples. man 
suflers more often than not from a lack of intellectual 
reasoning: it is when the mind clears up and receives 
light that the enshrouding darkness of his ignorance 
frees him from iu clutches. The bright world around 
u$ is but a dream made of such substance as would 
•disintegrate at the touch cf penetrating thought; every 
bit of life around us will bear out its forming part 
of a single soul or Atman; only sight of Brahman or 
Atman can release the mind from clinging to physical 
rxiatter; the Absolute Soul or Brahman | always remains 
one and indivisible; it expands andJpenetrates every¬ 
where like ether; people in their unenlightened state of 
mind imagine all living bodies to Jeon tain individual or 
separate souls: such a conception will be discovered to 
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be hardly susUinable the moment people reaiije bow 
they resemble separate dwelling places, distinct in their 
jndividuality and assc^ciations. bat the moment these 
structures collapse, the space walled in erstwhile by 
their separate edifices mingles with all space outside 
without leaving any trace of separateness; amiJafly 
when the physical vesture of every individual decays, 
the soul within escapes destruction and mingles freely 
with the all pervading Atman or Eternal Life. The 
usual analogy drawn by philosophers is of the mud-pot 
enclosing space that is circumscribed by the shape and 
eite of the pot but which loses its identity of shape and 
colour the momonc the pot breaks and the apace eret- 
while within the pot mingles with the space oirt^. 
Therefore, each individual soul is nothing but the 
Brahman itself whether we call it God or the Supreme 
Being. 

Sankara relies upon the baac conceptions contained 
in the Upanigads. He makes no mere assertions but 
shows by ample arguments bow the conclu^ns arrived 
at are inevitable. At the same time dry intellectualism 
and argumentation by themselves do not fascinate him. 
But in trying to found a philosophy upon what the 
Upani§ad8 have reiterated, he shows an intrepidity of 
thought and aa originality rarely met with in any other 
thinkers, either aucient or modem. Some feel that 
Advailic thought in its entirety is contradictory to all 
other schools of reasoning in the field. But if one scans 
Sankara closely, not only will he escape crilidsm for his 
jadividuslistic faculties of reasoning, but also he will 
reveal a scheme of philosophy which actually leods room 
to every other school of thought to form but a step, aa 
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it were, in the buildiof up of hU ovm arguments. He 
c^not help leaving on sober miDds ao impression othis 
unapproachable genius for taking infinite pains to un* 
derstend every other view*point and to arrive at a post* 
tioQ which easily looks but a distinct step in advance of 
all others and an unprecedented method of inteUectnal 
oomprehensloa of the Hindu religious thought and 
culture. 

Generally every founder of a school of thought 
inclines to a strong rejection of other view-pcwts. 
Saabara is an exception to the generality. He acknowh 
edges boldly what he owes to others. Udayanicirya, a 
later thinker and profound scholar of metaphysics, 
compares himself by the side of Sankara to a retail 
dealCT. while ^ahkara resembles a wholesale vendor of 
the merchandise of thought. Swami Vivekananda in 
recent times called ^likara's intellect an eighth wonder 
of the world. Es^n Sankara's own opponents have 
owned his remarkable intellectual gifts. Professor 
MacDonnel, an Oriental scholar of deep sympathies, 
has expressed the view that the Advaitic thought of 
^a^arais (he natural consequence of the teachings of 
the Upanisads. 

Madkva ( 13 th century). When a school of thought 
tabes root in the soil and the followers of the school 
begin (o exceed the legitimate bounds of practicality by 
their enthusiasm for and glorihc&tion of its founder, it 
is natural indeed for others to grow intolerant oi that 
unhealthy or extreme form of demonstration. Farther, 
they cannot remain idle, but try to hsd out ways of 
controverting the ideas rampant among the followers oi 
such a school and of brii^ing the latter round to their 
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OWQ views. M&dhva, another great religiomst* began 
to evolve a fresh approach to Upani^dJc thought which 
ideatihed as Dualism (Dvaita). If our own cod- 
jecture could be allowed scope for divining the causes 
for the slow ebbing of eathusiasm for Sankara's philos¬ 
ophy in the period when Madhva lived, we can trace it 
to what the popular notion must have confounded in 
Sankara's philosophy with lack of faith in Cod's great¬ 
ness. The Advaitic thought, which foresees a stage of 
development when the individual soul realises the 
Brahman and tries to equate itself to it, must have 
looked too brave or too wild for the later religionists to 
follow with any equanimity. 

According to Madhva traditions also, BhagAvin 
Pdr^tr Prajna was born only during times that showed 
a tendency to nihilistic philosophy and faithlessness in 
the existence of things in creation. MadhvScarya 
re-established, according to this school, the reality of 
the world and the existence of Individual Souls. His 
thoughts are the very antipodes of monism proper. 
Dualism speaks of diRerentiation as of the very essence 
of creation. Madhva openly contradicted Ankara's 
doctrines as not fonnded upon the teachings of the 
XJpanifads, and concentrated his interpretation npon a 
phrase found in the Upanisads, according to his own 
authority : “ Saiyam Bhids " (Difference is true), He 
postulated, therefore, his perception of fivefold differ¬ 
ences as of utmost significance to his thought. These 
may be enumerated as differences between (z) God¬ 
head and individual, (2) individual and matter, (3) 
Individnsl and individual, (4) matter and matter and 
(5) matter and Godhead. He insisted upon worship 
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of God in some form as essential to every individoal's 
attainment of saJvation. He approved of the caste 
system as of consequential loipoitance to bis doctrine 
of diflexentiatioQ. 

A great devotee himself, he began to exhort bis 
followers to worship God in some form. He was averse 
to those who through reason tried to establish an 
ultimate Reality or Absolute Soul without shape or 
colour. He did not conceal his criticism of Advaita as an 
unhealthy consciousness born of one’s own importance 
on a footinf of equality with Paramitcnan or Godhead. 
He wrote voluminous commentaries on the Brahma 
Suiras. He also wrote commentaries on the Upan^ads. 
A work of Vyasa called Brahma Tarka. which it 
referred to in his Suira Bhasya is unfortunately lost to 
the world. On the other hand, bis commentary on the 
Bhagavai'Gita, which is available, contains an interest¬ 
ing range of ideas. He writes in the fashion of S2tras. 
terse and pregnant with meaning. 

Dualistic thought has taken much support from 
the HySya philosophy. The followers of this school 
have both unity of language and customs wherever they 
may be found. There are many mutts of this religion, 
which do great work by way of propagatioQ of the 
tenets of Madhva's philosophy. Many hundreds of the 
followers of this school are also found in many parts of 
this subcontinent. 

Rauanuja. {i2th century). The doctrines of this 
religious teacher may strike a superfldal oo-looker as a 
sort of compromise between ^ahkaia's monistic thought 
and Midhva’s dualism, though Ramlouja was earlier 
cbronologically than Madhva. For in the philosophy 
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of RlmSouja we fiod both the concept of di 2 efence and 
that of non-difference recoocUed and made the edUlce 
of as independent school of thought. According to 
Raminoja the Universe is the entire body of which 
God alone is the Mighty Soul. Just as the iodividual 
cannot be identiHed with his limbs and just as one 
Ucnb cannot be identified with another, God is of the 
Univecse and at the same time apart from being 
identified with it. Further, In creation itself no one 
object is identicaJ with any other, as there ere real 
difierences among various objects. Therefore it is that 
this philosophy earned the name of qualified monism or 
Viii$tidvaita. 

No doubt Ramlnuja's basic concept contains the 
omnipotence of Paremitman in the figure of ^riman 
N&r&yaoa. The other Gods of the Hindu pantbeon, 
including ^iva, rank next in merit when compared to 
the All'powerful VisQo. The staircase by which to reach 
Salvation for the bdividual is disclosed as follows: 
By constant devotion and entire surrender of oneself can 
an iodividual soul or Jiv&tman try to ascend the steps 
of spiritual experience. The iodividual sofil in Che 
course of its ascent reaches the final rung of the Udder, 
namely, Vaiku^fha, where $r!ciian NSriyai^a always 
resides. Tbe individual soul becomes radiant of form 
as it approaches tbe abode of NariyaJ?a, itself lost in the 
advancing bliss of His presence. The very presence of 
God is another name for Aaanda or Bliss. The individ¬ 
ual soul dotf all such Kainkaryoi (services) as would 
invoke OodU grace permanently for itself. Apart from 
this attitude of a servant to God, there can be nothing 
more for the individual soul to aspire for. Therefore it 
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IS thsLt prapatH marks out the path o^ suireader ot tbe 
self, so much emphasued by Ramanuja as oi vital iid- 
porunca. The ego of the individual must be consumed 
by tbe fire of devotion, and once the individual soul gets 
purified of Us dross, then the Lord of Vaikuotha without 
hesitation accepts him to be near him, perennially doing 
services of bis own free choice. But one essential dif¬ 
ference sJways is maintained between the indlvidoal 
soul and the Supreme Soul, namely, that though in 
every way the Jivatman that has raised itself to perfec¬ 
tion resembles God Himself, it will not bear the Goddess 
Lakami and the gem, Kaustubha. Other attributes too 
of His personal glory will distinguish Him from the 
Jivatman. 

Tbe daalistic aspects emphasised by Madhva are 
not totally contrary to this religion. Again, devotion 
to God happens to be common to both these religions. 
Ramanuja was not the first to develop his school of 
philosophy. Many earlier thinkers had provided tbe 
germs in their works for his philosophy to receive sus¬ 
tenance and grow. RSmanuja correlated the ideas of his 
predecessors and systematized them into a cogent theory. 
Like the other two Acaryas in the field of Hindu re¬ 
vivalism, he also wrote profound commentaries on the 
Brahma Stliras, the Bha^avad-GUS and other religious 
tCT H But tlie Upani§ads did not directly receive his 
comments, though this significant gap left by him in 
the scheme of testual support for his philosophy was 
filled up by the endeavours of a later follower of his 
school called Ranga Rlraanoja. Moreover, Rlmfinnia’s 
followers place implicit f^tb in the PS^carStfa Agama 
and the Vi^nu Par*?* as of equal importance with the 
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Upani^ads. 

Tbe contribution of Raminuja to the existinf 
works on philosophy was a comneotary on tbe basis of 
Bodhayana’a brief commentary on the Brahma Soirat 
caUed VriUi, that was already in existence. Riminuja's 
philosophy satisfies tbe normal cravings of a religions soul 
ia pinning its faith upon God for salvation. There are 
not unusual difSoulties placed before the followers of 
this school in comprehending the philosophy. Himself 
a very austere person, R&mlnuja showed such cxtra^ 
ordinary humanitarian principles that men deemed out¬ 
side the pale of Hindu society were reclaimed by the 
zeal of his religion. In this be was a great forerunner 
of the modern reformist tendencies in Hindu religious 
revivalism. 

Sri VfiNKATANATHAor Vbdanta Drsika, as he was 
more famiilarly known, was tbe next in rank to R&m&- 
nuja, who was responsible for carrying on the work of 
propagation of the principles of thought embedded in 
tbe school of qualified monism or ViSisfadvaita. His 
inestimable services in that field as well as his great 
literary output, not to speak of his powerful personal 
traits, brought him such wide recognition and admira¬ 
tion from the followers of tbe school, that in a few 
decades after bis existence a niche in the Vai^nava 
temples became bis due. 

XI,— VVAKARAHA OR GRAMNAR 

If philosophy leads one along the path of Realisa¬ 
tion, so does Grammar, according to traditional belief, 
take a man to the goal of Liberation. No doubt the 
maiu occupation of Vylkarana is to formulate roles to 
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govern tbe construction of sentences and to explain the 
origin and connotation of roots, etc. Vjakarana itself 
denotes tbe correct shaping of language. A superficial 
impression may give tbe idea that this Ssscra deals with 
the forms and not with the substance of things. The 
peculiarity of Sanskrit grammar is not to stop with mere 
externals alone, but to delve into the derivations of 
roots, tbe theories of sound and the sense of words and 
the philosophy underlying the significance of language 
as such. Sanskrit grammar has earned another appella' 
tion to describe it: ^abia-Brahma VSda or tbe school 
of thought upholding the philosophy of sound. 

In the entire sphere of Sanskrit language nothing 
can ever escape tbe control of grammar. Some of the 
most intricate rules are found in it, P&uini was the 
author of the Vyakarava Silir&s and his work U con¬ 
sidered by tbe best of world’s intellects a$ of supreme 
merit. A deep study of hia Sutras, it is said, will leave 
the impression of Pluiini's visual observation of every 
word which by the “ Sutra " or thread of his thought he 
had joined together, Saftkara, no mean judge of intel¬ 
lects, breaks out in admiration of PSijinrs monumental 
labours in bringing out this work of grammar. 

The PSi^ini VySkaratia Sutra contains 8 chapters 
and the entire edifice of his philosophy of grammar is 
built upon 14 fundamental Sutras. In those 14 Sutras 
he has arranged the Sanskrit alphabets in a particular 
order which itself assures the student of tbe compactness 
and exhaustive quality of his writing. 

Tradition says that before Panini’s work there 
were S other systems of grammar. But they are not 
as yet known to exist anywhere. PatafijaJi added bis 
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invaluable comineoUry on tbe work oi Panim, which 
earned the high epithet of the MaAJ or great 

commentary. Pataajali's language easily approaches 
the style of tbe text-writer himself. Another important 
gramtnatian known as Vaflika K^a added a few more 
Sutras to Paijini's number. 

Even if Vyakarai?a cannot satisfy all the requisites 
of a Dariana as some would proudly claim for it, stili 
one fact cannot go unnoticed, that, without a very good 
grounding in Pinini's SQtras, no knowledge of any of the 
Sistras can be effectively acquired. Ananda Vardhana 
has opined tJiat the study of Papmi is indispensable to ' 
the mastery of any of the schools of philosophy. 

We cannot close this chapter on tbe Skstras in 
Sanskrit without mentioning the many other fields of 
thought and information available from the Sanskrit 
language on subjects like astrology, astronomy, law, 
medicine, political sdeivce, etc. As it will be difficult to 
bring in even something of these subjects within the 
modest Emits of this venture, we have perforce to leave 
the vast storages of knowledge contained in them not 
even hinted at. 


Ch&pter VI 

KAVYAS (POETEY) 

I —Treatises os Pobiics 

Spoken words are easDy forgotten. Bnt those 
preserved in writing cannot easiJy share the same fate. 
Further, writing in an effective iangnage impinges itself 
on minds that read it It is said that the power of 
language can even bring to life what otherwise looks 
insipid or dead. 

The language of a poet has a more interesting tale 
to unfold. Though the same words and phrases as 
those we use are found in his vocabulary, the moment 
he touches them with his magic wand, they assume 
quite a different shape and appear suffused with a 
deeper agnificance. The same sound and sense of words 
when they emerge from the depths of a poet's soul 
appear as if winged, lifting us along with them to 
regions of rarefied thought. We christen such sur- 
charged Uognage, Poetry. From the tiniest to the 
biggest object ia life, everything receives a poet's atten¬ 
tion and becomes immortal, for it gains the power to 
last as long as language itself lasts. The story of the 
exile of Sri Eamacandra and the brief voyage of a cloud 
equally live in the memories of people, if poets have 
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only invested them with form and beauty. Be it again 
a little bee or a glistening dewdrop, a poet hardly 
neglects it but enshrines it in lines of his own inimitable 
fancy. 

The poet's eye does not stop with mere sight, but 
develops insight as well. The peculiar joy resulting 
from a poet's observation of life has, therefore, for us 
a genuine attraction. His place in our hearts gets more 
and more secure with our imagination stirred and our 
hearts expanded. We become in course of time prac¬ 
tically slaves to him and feel no shame in hanging on 
the very tip of his pen. 

But poetry does not respond easily to everybody's 
wooing. Hence perhaps the saying that Poets are born, 
not made. In Sanskrit we find a higher standard 
adopted to classify one as a poet. Unless one has a 
comprehensive range so as to foresee clearly all things, 
he cannot be dubbed a poet of great mark. In order 
<to achieve such an eminence and such comprehension, 
a poet needs much more of insight than acute beings are 
ordinarily endowed with. Meditation on the verities of 
Ufe and Death becomes an integral part of the poet's 
preparation for his task. The famous prologue to 
Viltniki's writing of the Ramaya^a presents to u8 in what 
category bigh>cias$ inspiration had been placed by our 
ancients. 

True, a great artist does not stop with gleaning the 
fruits of his own observations of life. He creates 
another world, as it were, with his pen. And for that a 
great theme or a lofty ideal alone proves a lit subject 
or material to work upon. When once possessed of a 
great theme, language uaturally gets resolved for him. 
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Such, th$ world over, has been the experience of great 
masters of literature. 

No doubt there is a view that writers require only 
something like a peg to hang their ideas on. Certainly 
we may feel no aversion to things slight or even un¬ 
worthy when bandied by a trained writer, for he can 
make them appear beautiful. Still, the intrinsic merit 
of bis writing would lack the power of sustenance. 
Critics may spare him for the time being the subject of 
his choice, even as they may not much mind sawdust or 
sand particles when nixed up with sugar. But the 
true rasika or connoisseur of art may feel the hollowness 
of it all when testing it in the crucible of his poetic 
experience. For a genuine art-lover knows how to 
distinguish between a wayside stone worshipped with 
flowers and water and the really anointed image in a 
shrine which can alone radiate sanctity all around. 

To put it more succinctly, then, our ancient «estheti- 
cians looked to poetry to elevate the morals and to 
substantiate the Ideals of humanity. Theories like Art 
for Art's sake never had an iota of appeal to them. 
They would not permit a poet’s choice of subjects 
out of anything and everything in life. Except one 
possessed of SQch genius as not to need any standards 
to guide his path to glory, the rest in order to succeed 
io their endeavours have to submit to the regulations 
imposed on writing by veterans in the field. 

The ancients had certain clear-cut ideas about the 
aim of ait and of literature, Art and literature should 
paint man as bom and destined to strive only for higher 
ideals. In order to secure him the realisation of his 
dreams, a particular line of conduct or pattern of 
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existence should be ordered for him. Such ordering is 
aided more effectively by books that like Ump-posls 
light the pathway for him. The Sistras guide one no 
doubt towards the same objective, but they do it with 
less of attraction for him. Poetry has its own allure¬ 
ments for the reader, when the same imperative rule of 
conduct is disguised for him in fancy and colour. 
AnandaVardhana, the high-priest of literary criticism, 
remarks that poetry becomes purposeful only with the 
above aim sustained and vivified by it. 

Again, ail are not endowed with gifts (or the enjoy¬ 
ment of things of abstract fancy. Something more 
substantial or concrete, say a motif or a seatiroeot m 
a piece, is redly needed to capture their hearts. This 
is what is generally characterited by SanskritisU as 
the main rasa of a piece. And raza requires for its 
sumptuousoess of quality a high-dass conceit of uni- 
versd appeal. It is therefore, perhaps, that the saying 
goes that none but a (Sage) comprebends life 
exactly arid possesses the vision to guide mankind by 
bis poetry. A Kavya to be a model for all times must 
be from a and a jR« alone. 

We bear often of a poet’s life being enriched with 
experiences of a kind sufficient to inspire in him poetic 
moods. We know also that the generality of authors 
only reflect their personal strivings and hopes in what 
they produce- Even the great Valiniki, it is said, 
became influenced by his environment, If the waters 
of the TaroasS. cleared up like the minds of people, good 
and true, he also received an immense impetus to 
serenity of mood. If one of the twin-birds was 
pderced with an arrow and died, he also became 
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etrickcn with sorrow and m«lled into refrains of the 
most sublime poetry. It proves the truth that no one 
can escape the atmosphere in which he lives and has 
bis being. 

Indeed Vilmiki belonged to the order of poets to 
whom life and literature were always one and the same. 
We can also imagine others who can have passing 
moods of such inspiration. They are persons who 
enter into a poetic frenzy for the lime being and 
resemble the creepers which get clothed in sprouts with 
the fresh breath of spring. Certainly such poeis of the 
occasion never get ranked with the best. Only such of 
them as reflect their very souls ia transparent lines of 
high poetic ims^nation are worthy of a pJace among 
the universal or immortal ones. 

The discussion naturally fakes us to the definition 
of poetry and what, at any rate, was deemed good or 
high-class poetry by our old writers on poetics. There 
are numerous writers in Sanskrit who have defined 
poetry and its characteristics. A section of them 
lieved in form alone as making for e)ccelleiKe in poetry. 
Others there are who cannot omit anything as un¬ 
essential, from the conceit to the language of poetry. 
Further, they look upon poetry as best only when every 
aspect of it is rounded off to perfection. 

Dacdin. one of the best representatives of the 
Sanskrit language, in support of this point of view 
would show the mistake of imagining poetry to be 
perfect with even some slight deficiency about it. He 
vivifies his statement by comparing such poetry to a 
face, fair but with a slight patch of leucoderma on it 
somewhere- Another group ^ writers feel strongly that 
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«ven as the moon has spots on her face which do not 
detract from her beauty, so efficient poetry may not 
suffer because of a few defects in it. MotuaJly con¬ 
tradictory as may seem these ideas when placed side by 
side they are not far from representing the actual 
experiences of people as they react individually to 
poetry. Certainly we can imagine circumstances which 
are responsible lor such ideas taking shape and forming 
themselves into theories. 

Writers in Sanskrit have detailed a g<wd number 
of or features for poetic compositions. Bhu- 

maha, the earliest known among them, speaks of both 
form Ud content as of equal merit in poetry. Mammata 
Bbatta and Vidy&nltha, two later writers on similar 
topics, have contributed much inform aticn each. 
^^nlana. an immediate successor to BSamaha, says 
that poetry represents everything wholesome and beau¬ 
tiful A much later critic called Paijdita lUja Jagan- 
nitha, who lived during the Mughal Emperor Shah 
Jehan's reign, expresses his partiality for beauty and 
richness of language alone as distinguishing poetic merit 
in a piece. 

11.—The Soul ct Poetry 

Writers have defined poetry and diOered not a little 
among themselves about its essential feature, namely, 
tlie Soul of Poetry (Kavya Almtin ). We all know how 
the law of natural inclinations in human beinp induces 
them to like or to reject a thing according as it pleases 
or displeases them. Certainly when we classify righteous 
acts and their opposites, the same kind of measuring 
rod may be employed. When wc praise the great Rima 
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for his implicit sense of duty in carrying oat his father's 
behest, we at the same time reprehend Parasutima for 
obeying hU father's command and killing bis own 
mother. Do we not perceive, then, that the measure 
of criticism of the two acts is our own susceptibility to 
the sense of right and wrong according to our own 
notions ? Well, in order to help humanity in judgfing 
of actions, our anuents followed a golden rule. Accord¬ 
ing to them, man is bora only to discover Ws soul. 
Anything in what be does, if it reflects his soul within, 
becomes the right kind of action. The soul being a 
synonym for colourlessness and purity, its reflection in 
what one does account for the act itself being claimed 
as righteous or Dhhrmic. Therefore, we need not hesi¬ 
tate to call an act that avoids revelation of the sou! 
within a wrong act. So much $0 that, in the place of 
our own reactions to things forming a scale to measure 
the right and the wrong, we substitute the degree to 
which the soul of one Is reflected in a thing as a measure 
of the extent of the rightness or the wrongness of that 
action. 

From this we can judge of what our ancients con¬ 
sidered the true functioji of poetry. Poetry to rank 
iiigh should mirror the purest thought. The standard 
scale of their measurement of good and bad might 
appear to us today as of an extreme type. We may 
not be disposed to dispense with, as valueless, what the 
poets of the world have unequivocally imparted to us, 
through their own personal experiences. But neither 
can we neglect some of the useful theories of poetics 
developed by our ancients. 

We know that the form of poetry is often compared 
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to the bc*dy or the vesture; and its sentiment, to the 
soul within. Figures of speech, imagery and the like 
axe employed to deck the body. But do we need 
persuasion to come to the view that, however attractive 
the body or its adornments, without life within it, it 
cannot evoke real attention from us at all? On the 
other hand, however ungainly the appearance may be. 
if the soul within is all right, people do not totally 
avoid a person. Some genuine persons there may be 
who may even like such a man for his inner qualities 
alone and associate with him in spite of his repelling 
features. In the same way might poetic sentiment 
within a piece appeals to readers. Sometimes the folds 
of fancy and imagery might be so excessively laid upon 
it as to conceal the true nature of the sentiment within. 
In such an instance, the composition cannot be ranked 
with the highest in poetry. 

Therefore we can conclude that Kivya alone 

saves poeliy from being degraded as a piece of sheer 
exercise in writing. That which is important in poetry 
is equated, therefore, with K&vya Atman or the Soul of 
Poetry. Of course in defining exactly what constitutes 
the soul of poetry, many writers have advanced individ¬ 
ual theories, and confusions also are likely to arise from 
such mutually contradictory schools of thought- 

ill.—T he Schools ot Thought 

Among early writers on poetics BbSmaha never 
even struck upon anything like a conception ol the soul 
of poetry. In his work, KSvyaianh&ra Sangraha, he only 
stresses form and matter well-matched in order to make 
poetry effective. Further, he deems ornate writing 
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Alooe as the most essenti&l part of poetry. Others, try* 
iof to explain Bbamaba. went to the extent of proving: 
Bhimaba’s denial of anything like a soul in poetry, so 
niuch so. he became known as KSvya CSrv£ka or an 
Agnostic ID poetty. 

made out in hU KavyidarSa that Guna or 
•quality alone was responsible for poetry being deemed 
of merit. He, in support of his theory, distinguished 
style, apart from mere expressions or language, as of 
primary concern in poetry. He classihed. therefore, 
style In Sanskrit into two types, the Gau 4 i fyp< and the 
Vaidofbhi variety. Of the two, the Vaid 4 rbhi style 
embraces attributes like simplicity, perspicuity, sweet¬ 
ness. elegance, etc. The other one implies ruggedness, 
sophistication, unnatural ejects, obscurantism and the 
like. Again. Daodin asserted that the Southerners alone 
possessed proper style because of the Vaidetrbhi style 
they followed. On account of hU stress on Gups or 
^uelity he earned the name of GufiStma Vadtn or 
advocate of quality. Perhaps Dandln too did not have 
a clear conception of anything like Kdvya A/man as 
distinct from style. 

Viixiana's Sutras contain elaborate discussions, 
though the outcome of them all points to bis view of 
style as of primary importance in poetry. In this he 
had DO difference with Daqidin. He even added a third 
variety in style called PSucali to the two which Dao^a 
had mentioned. Unlike Daj^din he made speciffc meo' 
tion of the existence of a factor called the Soul of. 
Poetry. 

Much confusion in thought prevailed for some time 
regarding this most essential factor In poetry till we 
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come to Ananda Vardhana, tb« exemplar of the true 
path to an onderstauding of poetic merit. In hU famooa 
hook Phvanyiloka, he evolved the philosophy of genuine 
appreciation of poetry and his method, like that of 
$ahkara in his development of Advaitic thought, lends 
room for all the various schools of thought receiving 
recognition as but forming steps in the process of a 
search leading to Rasa-Dhvani or emotional suggestion 
as of the greatest import in any piece of literature. 

Ordinarily, we know* more meaning is not sought 
in words than is apparent- But in poetry alone words 
achieve for themselves greater agnificance. Indeed, if 
a poem does not bear oor penetration in search of an 
inner suggestion, it easily strikes us as shallow. The 
greater the number of suggestions which a piece of 
poetry discloses to a discerning mind, the greater its 
value and literary merit. True also that a natural or 
simple interpretation alone will receive general approba¬ 
tion from readers, But at the same time we should not 
forget that a master-artist does not merely employ words 
with restricted meaning and relevant to the particular 
context alone. He may choose such expressions as would 
glow with many tints satisfying a rasika's keen eye. 
Sometimes words should have to be weighed for their 
significance in their context alone. Auanda Vardhana, 
therefore, remarks that the particular application of 
words in a specific context may raise the Dhvani or 
suggestion proper. He realised suggestion or Dhvani 
alone as of highest merit in poetry. 

Suggestion makes the mind of a lover of art fill 
with ineffable joy. Ho doubt rasa itself is sufficleot to 
make a reader's mind derive pleasure from poetry. 
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Indeed, many a later writer too dilated upon rasa or 
cesthetic pleasure as providing e^’erything to make a 
reader happy. Ananda Vaidliana's theory does not 
contradict this argument at all. Bat he made further 
researches into the why aad wherefore of esthetic 
pleasure which, according to him, culminate in Rasa^ 
Dhoani or esthetic suggestion. 

Suggestion itself may provide pleasure of an eethetic 
type in two ways. Either it may be normal as when a 
rasika is slowly led to sufficient enjoyment or it may be 
of the intense variety whereby the reader is at once 
made one with the writer, finding intense and quick 
enjoyment in what defies expression or explanation. It 
is said by Ananda Vardhana that the Goddess Saiasvatl 
fulfils herself when the artist and the artdover meet lii 
such unison of feeling. Kuntaka, a contemporary of 
Abhinavagupta, wrote a thesis entitled Vakrokiijtvita 
wherein be defended Vakrohti or sheer artifice alone as 
a contributory cause of aesthetic pleasure. " Vakrokti" 
means that which is not expressed directly but is curved 
or roundabout in manner. According to its author, 
language devoid of unexpected turns and deflections 
can never fill the hearts of rsstAas with adequate satis- 
faction. Mankhaka, another informed writer, referring 
to Kuntaka said that VakrokH or artifice in language, 
if at all it was to be employed, should emulate the curve 
of the crescent moon and not ape the shape of tbe dog’s 
tail. Kuotaka further felt that VakrofUi should not 
stop with its application to language alone, but should 
be extended to the thought as well. Thus his classifica¬ 
tion of Vakrekti is of such kinds as woid-artiflce, 
sentence*aitiflce, etc. His conclusion would point to 
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VakrM as the Soul of Poetry. 

K4eaendra, a critic living in the 12th century after 
Christ, started his theory of appropriateness as of 
primary importance in poetry. In his work, Aucitya 
Vicora Cared, lie elaborates the principles of appropriate¬ 
ness of language with adequate illustrations, Appro¬ 
priateness in all respects, in sentiment, in language, in 
thought, etc., should be observed. Otherwise, according 
to him, the quality of poetry would be deficient, 

No doubt appropriateness is an essential quality 
in literature and Ananda Vardbana has not ignored it 
at all. But he would only place it along with other 
contributory causes to a poetic piece achieving perfec¬ 
tion of form, though for the soul he would seek else¬ 
where, s.e., in aesthetic suggestion. 

IV,— The Rasa Theory 

Coming to the Rasa theory proper, we must under¬ 
stand that one section of writers on Poetics always 
equated the Soul of Poetry and rasa. At any rate the 
latter received prominent recognition among the ingre¬ 
dients of good poetry. Others, who did not have a clear 
perspective of the rasa conception gave it at least equal 
rank with aiaiikaras. Perhaps to modem students, the 
theory oi rasa may seem far-fetched, because of the 
absence of any such conception in any of the other 
literatures of the world. The reason Is, Sanskritists, 
accustomed to a scientific interpretation of every subject 
they handled, made a deep and thorough analysis of 
our emotional reactions to literature. Nevertheless, 
for literary minds soaked in Western thought and lit¬ 
erature, it will be bard to find justification for the 
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iactor oi rasa alone being of vital impoi lance to enjoy> 
ment of pootry and not the well-known other causes 
like characterization, excellence of conceit, skill in plot, 
etc. Further, to multiply rasa or enjoyment itself into 
^ or 9 varieties and to choose them as motifs or senti¬ 
ments for plays or stories might seem more and more a 
hide-bound or stereotyped method for any one to follow 
in writing. 

Defining rasa itself, it cannot form the subject of 
skill or artistry of a writer. Oo the Other hand, enjoy¬ 
ment which we derive from literature is given the name 
of rasa. If enjoyment is rasa, then it passes one’s com¬ 
prehension how it could permit of varieties like Spigira 
(love), Karunta (pathos), Hasya (hucnoui), etc. If 
rasa is something akin to our enjoyment when we 
witness a play or participate in a feast it is natural for 
us to donbt its permitting Of varieties or kinds, 
thelicians have been aware of this argument and they 
have confessed to the indefinable nature of an expe¬ 
rience similar to Ananda or bliss resulting from reading 
literature also, though they have analyzed it and found 
that it could be resulting in 9 different ways from 
mental reactions to sentiments. Further, they have 
found that all such reactions of the mind are subject 
only to any one of these 9 facets of the same single 
experience. 

Bbtmaha included Rasaval Alank£ra as one of the 
figures of speech famUiar to Sanskrit writing. Rather 
he confounded rasa as an alanhira proper when he 
included it in that category. But much knowledge has 
been gained since Bhimaha. and writers on poetics have 
concluded that rasa is not the same as, for instance, a 
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description of a flowing river or a snow*capped peak— 
objects in nature to be visualised. 

Daij^in showed greater perception of rasa, though 
he too did not separate it from the category of acces¬ 
sories enhancing the body or form of poetry. 

Vimana, Kuntaka and KiemenOra too did not 
realize the full significance of ssthetic pleasure as of 
surpassing concern to poetry. 

Rasa in the simple connotation of the word signifies 
relish or taste. In relation to poetry we can understand 
taste as that bom of our mental powers. From taste 
we can conclude that both the subject of taste and the 
resulting enjoyment are alike sweet in our memory. We 
realise also that oothlng which gives no good taste can 
be enjoyed. It follows, therefore, that unless a thing 
is tasteful, it cannot be retained in memory. Two 
things clearly emerge from this: (i) tbe thing enjoyed 
and (3) the sensation of pleasure emanating from the 
act of tasting. The {esthetic satisfaction which resalts 
from this process of tasting is called rasa. The objects 
of enjoyment often vary. The persons enjoying also 
difier in their capacities. Again, one and the same 
person may evince di^erent tastes. Poetry's true func¬ 
tion is to supply all such readers with varied sensations 
of pleasure. 

The next step in tbe theory of rasa is that there 
should be some kind of contact taking place between 
the mind that is prepared to enjoy and the object of 
enjoyment. This connection or attachment to objects 
is sometimes bom of vague longing of a previous birth. 
If it were not so. we cannot be at a loss to explain why, 
when an art like music is said to be universal in ita 
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appeAl, there are some who are really immune to its 
influence. Again, bat for the VSsand or continuity of 
experience from a previous birth, we may not be able to 
account for the ferms of profound knowledge of music 
found in a child of tender years without either initiation 
or regular training received by it. 

Ra$a is classified into 9 kinds like love, indigna¬ 
tion, heroism, awe, disgust, pathos, wonder, humour 
and serenity. For these full-fledged sentiments, the 
permanent background of moods required in the indi¬ 
vidual are desire, anger, endeavour, fear, disgust, sorrow, 
wonder, humour and calmness, respectively. These 
permanent conditions or moods of the mind are known 
as Slhayi Bk 3 vas or staying moods. 

Let us now explain the process of the emergence of 
rasa. Desire when it seeks expression depends upon 
certain accessory acts to help it. A lover's passion for 
his sweetheart as a piece of information does not move 
the readers to any emotional response. But certainly 
when such love is vivified in a number of incidents 
portraying its longings and languishings, at once a 
sympathetic chord in the reader's heart is struck. No 
doubt the accessory moods may appear and disappear 
with equal rapidity and finally merge in that state of 
mind which originally was found permanent in him. 
If a lover is exasperated in finding himself frustrated 
in his love affair, be may not be for ever found in that 
state of wretchedness. On the other hand, he will lose 
it either on his achieving what he wants or on total 
frustration. 

Again, what we enjoy in life is not the same that 
we enjoy in literature. It is a fact that even ordinary 
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detaiJs o£ life when narrated in a book assume greater 
attraction. Some of our experiences in life, when trans¬ 
lated into writing, get released from their personal 
aspect and receive the literary touch. Rasa for instance 
is not the same as our personal experiences in life ol 
any of the sentiments like sorrow, joy, humour, etc. 
If we witness a wrestling match and derive pleasure 
from it, it is not exactly what we experience from a 
description of the same match in tJiO pages of a book. 
Indeed rasa is the appellation we give to the latter and 
thereby distinguish it from the experience of an 
occurrence in actual life. 

Turning to the accessory moods helping the fuQness 
of rasa, we have already become familiar with the 
necessity for these to eoricb the enjoyment we propose 
to get from literature. An illustration alone can clarify 
the point. Let us take the enmiiy of Duryodhana and 
Blnmasena from the historic epic, the MahabhSraia. 
We know Duryodhana was born with jealousy of his 
stalwart cousin and that from the start he tried to do 
away with his life. Bbimasena al!»o never forgave his 
uncle's son for what he tried to do to him. Incidents 
like his setting on fire of a building where the P5ijdAv5s 
slept, hla poisoning of Bhima's food, his engaging the 
brothers in dice-play and humiliating Draupadi, their 
^ueen, before an assembly of the iliu were all contrib- 
utory causes for Bhimasena's indignation. Bbimasena 
glowed with ire increasing every minute. His brother 
Yudhisthira counselled Bhima to be calm and controlled 
of feelings. In the final scene Bhima’s anger got out 
of cofltToI, when he slew bis enemy with his mace and 
smeared his paJms with the blood gushing forth from 
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th« slain body- Analyzing the main sentiment of a 
play representing this episode, heroism is the rasa 
mainly portrayed in the drama. The stages by which 
the sentiment receives strength may be described thus: 
Duryodbana happens to be the cause of Bhima'a prov¬ 
ocation. His enemy is technically the Alcmhana 
kSrava of the play. Next occur various minor incidents 
of attempts on Bbima's Hie by Duryodhaaa, which add 
strength to the rising dame of Bhima's ire. They are 
technically named Uddipana Karanas- Bbima’s in¬ 
dignation is clearly indicated in bis facial expressions 
such as the rolling of his eyes, the twisting of his 
monatacbe, etc., which technically earn the name of 
Anubhdvas. Further, Bhlma's feelings receive a tem¬ 
porary set-back by his own brother’s strong advice to be 
calm, and when Bhlma expresses his frustrated state of 
mind in words of despair and gesticulations of thwarted 
progress, tbe lodications go by the name of VyabhieSri 
Bhavas. The final overcoming of the obsucles in bis 
way, resulting in the crowning act of BhTma’s killing 
his fee, concludes the play, leaving the taste of heroism 
or Vira Rasa in our minds. The rasinuthava finds the 
reader immersed in it. Bharata in his justly famed 
Nitya Sdstra, describes these accessory moods as of 
essential value in portraying rasa. Both the artist who 
creates the rasa for the reader and the art-lover who 
prepares hiroseU for receiving the joy of realizing the 
purpose of art would certainly be recognized as indis¬ 
pensable to each other if the theory of rasa were to 
establish itself as of vital importance in all literatmes. 

Tbe rasa discussion has become the main preoccu- 
patioo of a group of writers who began dissecting tbe 
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cause and efieci of rasa. All have tried to base their 
speculations upon Bharata’s text alone. Some of them, 
at least, deserve specific mentioo here, though the limits 
set to this book make it impossible to refer to them 
more than very briefly. 

Bbatta Lollata is a name to be honoured in this 
group for his interesting arguments to prove how the 
actors in a play cannot discharge tbeir functions perfect¬ 
ly without their being permeated with the ennin senti¬ 
ment portrayed in the play. Next in order comes the 
name of $rl Semkuka. whose theory postulated the 
necessary preparation of a beholder of a drama with 
experiences in his own life similar to those portrayed in 
a dramatic piece for his own full enjoyment. Without 
personal experience one can hardly rise equal to a proper 
appreciation of incidents portrayed in literature, 
RasSmhkava (Enjoyment) is, according to him, a matter 
for inference from the way emotions are portrayed by 
actors on the stage. Mabinia Bhatta, a later writer, 
clarifies ^r! Sahkuka's ideas. 

Bbatta Nayaka is another distinguished name in this 
category of writers, who in his Hrdaya a book 

not available now, gave expression to what he conceived 
of as the correct approach to the rasa theory. What 
writers have outlined as his theory is what has been 
gathered of his views from various references to him in 
later writers, His theory insisted upon the human 
qualities portrayed in a play as the preliminary aid to 
•real appreciation from the audience- The necessary 
aids for creating sympathy in the audience, according to 
him, simuld loom large in the estimation of a dramatist- 
The more the scope for identification of the audience 
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with the characters on the stage, the greater, according 
to him, will be the excellence or success of the sentiment 
developed or portra5^d. 

Then comes Abhinava Oupta, ooe of the greatest 
thinkers in the field. Living towards the close of the 
loth and the beginning of the nth century, he did 
splendid services to literary criticism by his valuable 
treatises or commentaries on the Dhvanyiloka of Ananda 
Vardbana and on Bharata's book on Dandng. Accord¬ 
ing to him, a ra^ka becomes impersonal from the 
moment of his preparation to enjoy a piece cf art. Both 
tragedy and comedy afiect him ia the same way as only 
pleasurable feelings. He cares only for tJie resultant 
pleasure from the art of the dramatist and the skill of 
the actors in the presentation. Pandita Jaganoatba 
criticised Abhinava Oupta and expressed ra$a as of the 
rasikffs own makiog and never the result of the dramat¬ 
ic performance. 

In the result, we have many writers discussing the 
same topic, though Papdi^a Kaja Jagannltha is supposed 
to be the last of such authoritative text writers known 
to Sanskrit students. 

V.—AlANitARAS AND THBIR AIM 

It is a matter of common knowledge among 
students of Sanskrit that all books dealing with poetice 
or astbetics usually attract the name of Alankiva $&stra. 
To prove further the general impression of a isstra 
which the subject has gained from early times, we need 
refer only to the very names of books upon poetiis like 
Kivya JfiwJwsa, Kavy&lok, Sihiiya MimSttKi, etc. 

But none can escape the feeling on a survey of the 
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entire field ol Ahm’i SSOra that aU things connect^ 
with poelics or esthetics have not b€en exhausted by 
the treatises ol Alamra S&stra so far e>astin|- 
l^evertheless, earlier men in the field pointed to all such 
knowledge as would equip one in poetics as being 
avaiUble from the Alankira SSsira. True also, there 
was no necessity or justification for all such knowledge 
on poedcs being included in the category of Alamras. 

What exactly writers on poetics did was to show or 
explain the meaning of poetic expression. In doing so, 
certain sanctions for literary writing or craft became 
also indispensable knowledge for persons learning to 
write. Canons of taste and standards of writing to 
guide the amateurs, soon began to receive careful treat¬ 
ment from them. Tbe result was that information as 
to tbe type of a hero for a drama and a story, the kind 
of description needed, the sentiment to be portrayed m 
a play and other such matters pertaining to dialogues 
and figures of speech were discussed by writers. No 
beginner or novice in writing need fear tbe absence of 
models for trwniog himself upon. At any rate none 
can go astray or reach tbe brink of a preapice, if only 
he has taken adequate precautions from what these 
masters had taught him or warned him against. Indeed, 
unlike the other literatures of the world, in Sanskrit 
alone there are enough guides to be of timely help to 
fresh entrants into the field of literary writing. 

The further question ia possible, why or for what 
should there be so much information about the manner 
of writing ? Does AlankSra Sastra supply also the 
writer's craving for appreciation and bis desire for rec¬ 
ognition in getting discussed ? Well, at once we can 
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say, the Ahinkara $Sstra never attempted any such thing 
as what we associate with the literary criticism of 
modem times, where writers and their books alone 
receive the critic's penetrative glance and dissecting 
pen. On the otlierhand, Sanskrit works which enunciat¬ 
ed the correct standards and defined the boundaries 
against defective writing, more ot less forced the 
l>eginncr to pursue t)ic trodden path made secure and 
safe against all imaginable difficulties. Even to those 
who will argue that correctives and safe counsel can bo 
derived from proper examples chosen from among 
writers and that there is no need for making literary 
craft so hide-bound witli guides and regulations, the ex¬ 
planation can always be profitably supplied, that, if 
once for all correct standards and useful precautions are 
laid down, there may be no future occasion for any 
writer to lose self-confidence within certain limits or to 
feel impatient for recognition or of criticism from others. 

Moreover, even standard writers may not escape 
criticism in this method of exposing the foibles or defects 
in literary writiug in general. Tims the Jove scenes and 
amorous acU of 5 iva and Parvati described by KaJidisa 
in the 8 th canto of Ws Kumar a SambhavA came in for 
condemnation at the hands of no less a critic than 
Ananda Vardhana. He disapproved ot the passages 
describing the love-sports between the Godly pair as 
violating our sense of veneration for the Universal 
Parents. This is an instance to prove the inviolable 
standards which sometimes AUiUkarihAs set up for 
writers to follow, Sometimes limits were marked out 
for the soaring fancies of writers. No doubt they were 
not unaware of the unrestricted scope for imaginatiou 
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tb«re should be io auy kind of literary writing. But at 
the same time wildness of fancy and coarseness m 
thought were never to be permitted. 

Oor minds, steeped in Western literature, cannot 
today look upon these rules but as restraints on writers 
and trammels forged to make them narrow of vision and 
stale of thought. Kefiecting more, however, we cannot 
but find OUT ancients were never for anything so very 
objectionable as that. If at all they erred in anything, 
it was in their anxiety to see cone m taking to writing 
thereby courKiig fatal ignominy or lasting shame. They 
raised, perhaps, in this attempt the banks between wliicli 
imagination should run. and raised them a bit higher 
too in order to secure the vast fields of fertility around 
against gelling completely devastated in a season of un¬ 
usual freshets or flood. 

Otherwise there are always ample evidences of tne 
high-water mark reached by our writers in all branches 
of literary draughtsmanship. Instances can be piled up 
bv way of enumerating the peaks of artistic excellence 
and creative imagination touched by some of the wnters 
in Sanskrit. At the same time we cannot ignore the 
very wide extent of Sanskrit literature and its long 
history which are enough to justify instances also of ^ 
as well as iodificrent writers crowding the field, For 
that matter, do literature in the world can be free of un¬ 
worthy examples and unpardonable freaks among lU 
writers. 

VI.—Works ik Alankara Sastra 

AlaMra is an interesting branch of study to 
Saoskrltists, for there are innumerable books on the 
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subject from the 6th century after Christ up to almost 
the present day. It will be a vaui effort to survey all 
of these here, nor is it necessary even, coDsiderio| the 
slight contribution that some of them gave to the 
subject. Save certain of the most important of them 
the rest can be left out in a short account. 

Katyaunrara or Bhauahalamkara. This is the 
book on poetics written by Bhamaha, almost the first 
among known writers who attempted to expand and 
classify the alankSras dealt with in Bbarata's work calU 
ed Natya 3 dHra, The development into a number of 
alaiikSras of what Bharata first gave the world of 
esthetics in the form of four kinds only, namely, 
or simile, rUpctka or metaphor, dipahA or illumination 
and yatnaka or alliteration, was taken up by this writer. 
He is supposed to have lived about the 7th century. 
This work attracted another writer's attention aud the 
result was a commentary on this from Udbhata, 

Kavyadassa. This famous work of Dajfdin (be- 
tween 6th and 7th centuries) claims the serious study of 
all lovers of literary criticism. Some view the work as 
being composed of three chapters only, while others 
take it to contain four. The first chapter deals with 
attributes of poetic form, orgw^s, as they are known; 
the second with alartkaras proper. Again, this is 
divided into the two divisions of Sabdilankira or those 
depending on sound only and Arthdlahkara or those 
depending upon sense. The final portion deals with the 
defects likely In poetic writing and the way to avoid 
* them. His method of classification has neither precedent 
nor foUowing in the long list of works upon poetics. The 
further merit of the work lies in its easy reading and 
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enjoyable versification. 

Kavya-lakkara Sutra and Alankasa Sots a 
VBtii. These belong to Vimana (early 9th century). 
Tbe author is said to have graced the court 0! Jayli^da 
of Kashmir, who reigned towards the end of the 8tli and 
at the beginning of tbe 9th century. The peculiarity of 
this work is the list of words appropriate for poetic lang- 
uagegiven in tbe last section. Also, certain rules of gram¬ 
mar receive fresh interpretation at this writer’s hands. 
The KSvya-lankara SansrahA of Udbhata who also graced 
JaySpida’s court, added more aiankSras to the list of 
Bhamaha. The result is, we get forty-one of them in 
this work. Tbe author’s other writing, namely, Kumar a 
Sambhava, a poem, supplies appropriate illustrations to 
his own classification of slaiik 2 ras^ An elaborate com¬ 
mentary on this work written by Pralibarendu Raja is 
also extant. 

• • • 

The 9th century claimed two important writers in 
Bharata whose treatise on Daucing was called LoUata 
and Sr! Saiikuka whose works are not available, though 
their theories are familiar to writers on esthetics because 
of the constant reference to these theories in other early 
works. 

Dhvahyaloka. This work of Ananda Vardhana 
{9th century) is really more famous than others, for it 
eatablished an unsbakable school of thought about Rasa- 
dhvani. He starts with making out a case for suggestion 
in poetry in his first VdyoU or chapter. In the second 
chapter, suggestions undergo classification, fn the third, 
agents of suggestion claim his attention. Finally he 
finishes with showing the scope for fresh writing in the 
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field of literAtuie. Kis prindplee are :n practice among 
writers. Avanti Varman was the ruler whose court had 
the pride of possessing this great ssthetician. 

Hrdava Darpana. This is a work on literary 
criticism by Bhatta Nlyalca (^tb century), Though the 
book is lost to U9. evidence is borne to it by other works 
referring to the principles enunciated by the author iu 
his work. 

Kavya Mimamsa. Tills is an interesting work, by 
R&ja Bokhara (loth century) in which KavyaPurusha. 
the sou of the Goddess Sarasvat? is said to have married 
a maiden named Sahityn Vidyft or Oumeyl. They travel 
to countries like PSftcala, Vidarbha, Avanti. Lata, etc,,, 
and for a time they sojourn there, patting on the 
costumes peculiar to the country visited- The language, 
in which the work is couched is said to resemble that of 
the MahShh&^a. K^mendra, Bhoja. Hemacandra and 
ethers have invariably drawn upon thiamine of in forma* 
tion for illustrating their own points. 

Srnoara Timka ak^ KAvyA-LANKAiu, These 
works of Rudrata (9th century) claim our attention 
next in rank of merit. They are not generally deemed of 
a very high order, though the former work has enjoyed 
a commentary called Risoiorangi^f by another writer, 

Dasarupaka- This work of Dhanafijaya (loth 
century), who lived at the court of MuAja of Dhara, 
has a claim on more than ordinary recognition from 
writers, as it deals specially with the knowledge neces* 
sary for writing dramas. 

Locana, Written by Abhiuavagupta (loth cen* 
tury), this is a work of importance !n this list, for it is 
an exhaustive commentary 00 Anaoda Vardhana'd 
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DhvanySlolia. The same author's Other important work 
caJIed AhhinAva Bhiraix is a commentary on Bharati’s 
N Stya hstra. Abhin avagupta cooderaned earlier writers 
like Sri Sankuka, Bhana NayaJca and others and «tab* 
Jisbed the theory ot suggestion in poetry much more 
strongly than Ananda Vardhana. Ho has referred to a 
previous commentary on Dhvonyahka called CandrikS^ 
The KSvya Kdutukam of Bbatta Tanta, though referr^ 
to by Abbinavagupta is not traceable at all. 

Srngara Prakasa- Bhoja (loth century ) is the 
author of this work, which contains tbrity-six chapters 
of which the last tweoiy.four are devoted to the theory 
of rasa. Srngara. according to him, is the only sentiment 
worthy of portrayal and the rest of the rasas can only 
appear as but shadows of the substance of Sr^ara. 
He speaks of the arrangements, quality and defects 
of style, the definition of Mab 5 KSvyas and dramas etc. 
His work certainly covers a vast compass. SarasvaiS 
Katitlidbharava is from the pen of the same author, 
dealing with poetics. 

AUCITYA Vic AS A Carca. Written by K§<tnendra 
(i2th century ). This is a work that cannot be omitted, 
for it makes a special subject of appropriateness as the 
soul of poetry. 

Vakrokti JiviTA, Kuntaka (loth and nth cen¬ 
turies } takes up in this work artifice of language as 
of greater importance, embracing within its scope even 
Dhvani or suggestion. 

Vyakti Vivbka. This work of Mahima Bhatta 
(iiih century) is chiefly devoted to condemnation of 
the Dhvanyaloka of Ananda Vardhana. InfeTecce from 
language, according to him, can adequately represent 
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what i» said to rosnlt from Dhvani or $g§|estii>a. Being 
a great logidao bimself, his theme bears marks of acute 
argumeotative powers. 

Kavya Prakasa. Mammata Bhatta (iiooa.d.} 
gives here an orthodox etucidatloo of the theories con* 
tained in Dhvenyaloka and Locana. $rl ^aAkuka, Mahi m a 
BhatU and others receive his scathing criticism of their 
favourite theories. The textual portion of his work bears 
the Dame of AianMira Sutras, traced by some to Bharata 
himself. The story current is that he was so renowned 
that the ruler of Kashmir, at whose court be flourished, 
awarded the title of Mah&mahtif&ihySya to all those 
who came forward to write elucidations of this author's 
ma^um opus. The result is that we have commentaries, 
nearly fifty in number, on thU single work. 

Alankaba Sarvasva. This belongs to Ruyyaka 
(izoo A.s.) who is said to have flourished in the reign 
of Jay a Simha. 

Kavyakusasanam. Hemacandra (iith and 12th 
centuries) here provides us a good c ollecti^ of al 1 earlier 
knowledge upon the subject of poetics. 

Vakbhatalankafa, This work of Vakbbata (12th 
century) is also a book dealing witb poetics. Another 
work of the same name of 

Kavya)«usasakaw by another Vikbbataof a later 
period ( i. 8 .. the i$th century) is also to be noted. 

Cakdralosa. Jayadeva (between the 12th and 
the 14th ceQturies) in this work supplies us a longer 
list of alankarai, numbering nearly a hundred. 

pRATAPA RUDRIYAM Or PrATAPA RUDRA YASO- 
6HUSAKAU. Tbis treatise by Vidyflntth (ijtb century) 
is a beautiful and authoritative piece of writing. In 
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the course of U a drama also is inserted, relating to the 
ruler Pratlpa Rudra of Orangal. All the verses written 
for illustrating the points are in praise of the ruler. 

Ekavaii. Written by VidySdhara {13th century), 
this follows entirely PraiSpa Ruiriyam in its plan. 
Mallinitha, the famous commentator on many great 
poets, has written a commentary on this work, thereby 
enhancing its value to students of Sanskrit Literature. 

Saeitya Daspana. Vimnatha (14th century) 
here propounds the theories of Mamcnatu, Abhinava* 
gupta and others, making out ra$a as of llfe*giving im* 
poftance to poetry. Darpana, another work belonging 
to him, deals with Mammata's Kinya Prakuia, 

Rasarnava Sudhakara. This treatise of Simlia 
Bhupaia (14th century) Is a good work. 

Rasauanjari and Rasa Tara^^gin:. Bbunudatta 
(14th century') is the author of these interesting studies 
on poetics. 

Kvvalayakanda. Appayya Dlk§ita (i6th cen¬ 
tury) of the South has written here a more amplified 
commentary on Jayadeva's CanirHUika, for he has 
supplied more points of illustrations as well as more 
varieties of alai^Mras themselves. His style is of argu¬ 
mentative quality. His other work CUra MimafUsS, 
though incomplete, as it stops with Aliiayokli Alankdra, 
is also a famous work. 

Kavya PRADIPA. This work by Govinda (17 th 
century) 1$ another important milestone in the progress 
of kn 0wiedge on poetics. E arlier works like th e S^hitya 
Kaumuii of VidyS Bhosan (Z5th century) and the 
Aionkara KnustMa of Kavi Kar^a Puca (idth century) 
are not to be forgot tea in this context. 
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Rasa GAjfGADHAEA. PAQc^iUnja Jag:annl.tha, the 
author of (bit work, who belonged to Sbab Jebaa’s court 
(I7tb century), established a new and interesting school 
of thought in Alankira and he severely criticised 

Appayya Dlk$ita for his C»fr« Mimams&. He betrays 
marks of improper understanding of Appayya Wksita's 
mind. But he cannot be missed, for he reviews prac¬ 
tically all earlier works and aUo has given shape to his 
owtt theories on poetics. 

Alahxaea Sastea Vilas a. This work of Rama- 
subbi Sastrin of Tiruvlsanallore (t9th and aotb cen¬ 
turies) is one to be noticed by students. He condemns 
Vidyanatha's tlieories in his work. 

Upa Locana. This is the commentary on DhvanyS' 
lokA andZocnuby MahSmaliopadhyaya S, Kuppuswacni 
^Sstrio whose name stands redly high among Sanskrit- 
ists of the modern age. Only the first Udyota of the 
book has so lar been printed. Other names too there 
are in the extensive field of AlaAkdra Sdsira but, since 
they have not done much original thinking, it is not 
necessary to mention them in a short sketch like this. 

Vll.— Alankafas in Poetfy 

It U a just criticism to say that the Sanskrit 
language alone in the world possesses more than enough 
of ornamentation. For, no other foreign language, how¬ 
ever much it may admit of a variety of figures of speech, 
approaches Sanskrit in the limitless scope for multiply¬ 
ing or vivifying these. The Indian languages which owe 
much to Sanskrit's influence for everything, perhaps 
equally revel in such highly ornamented language. 

^stheticians have cot contented themselves with 
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merely eDumeratmg; the alankdras, but have made a 
fetish of them as sources of iofinite shades in the mean* 
ing of ideas. Hence neatly 150 such alankaras have 
received attention constantly from writers on poetics, 
though further emendations of the same and minor 
varieties also are available. The range of such adom^ 
ments to language has been so nearly exhausted that it 
may prove really arduous today for any one to invent 
or discover a new form or variation of alnnkuras. But 
in the same way as the other ^astras have developed 
weil'Constructed thought pertaining to their subjects, 
Alankara Ssslfa has enabled us to have deeper penetra¬ 
tion into the ultimate purpose of literary writing itself, 

The word " alankara " means ao ornament or any¬ 
thing worn for enhancing the attractiveness of the 
wearer. Poetry, we have seen, has a form to boast of 
and a soul to endure long. And it is but natural for a 
poet to adopt all such artifices and means to convey his 
meaning more and more impressively. When ideas seek 
channels of expression in order to become more vivid, 
aUAkJtras are bom. We can prove this by an illustra¬ 
tion. If a poet is struck by tbe beauty of a woman and 
wants to signify all that he feels about her beauty, in 
one simile he succeeds in saying it thus: *'Her face 
shone like the full moon." We find, on analysis of what 
exactly made us enjoy his language, that tbe simile, 
which is a figure of speech, gave the meaning a little 
more vividness than otherwise. 

Again this vividness and picturesqueness in language 
assures us of the poet's effective handling of the subject. 
Even as a fine form looks more appealing to our eyes 
when properly dressed and adorned, $0 also good poetry 
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captivates our hearts when clothed in rich phraseology 
and decked with suitable aUMras. 

At the same time, no sin is involved In a writer’s 
resorting to fewer figures of speech or to none at all. 
Unadorned language bas its own peculiar effect upon us, 
and we become sensible, iodeed. of the intense arc that 
sometinies requires no embellishments to aid it. In that 
case the purpose ol the writer is achieved equally well, 
and such unvarnislied writing also receives a place in 
the estimation of writers on poetics and classiheis of 
alAfikilras, who dub it distinctly Svabhivahti or natural- 
ness of expression. 

From the above we derive material to say that 
alAhkJlras are not everything in poetry and there should 
be other factors as well to make it sustaining to the 
hearts of readers. As a matter of fact, sometimes real 
thought loses its merit when too much covered with 
drapery or embellishments. Instances also can be 
supplied of unwanted workmanship. Let us suppose 
the scene where Rfima and Sugriva meet for tbe hrst 
time, and Sugriva tries to console Rima’s anguish by 
showing him tbe ornaments of SitS dropped on her way 
to Lahki. Maybe instead of comforting Rama, the 
very sight of some of the jewels revive in R&ma's mind 
sad recollections. The situation tempts a good artist 
to employ all his skill in order to arouse in tbe readers 
many trains of thoughts. The real fact may also be 
that Rama was indeed moved to dwell upon past events 
associated with SitI by seeing her ornaments. Without 
resorting to such methods of impressing the scene full of 
pathos on the readers, if a writer should say that on 
beholding the heavy layer of dust settled 00 the jewels 
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the te&rs of Kama coursed down as if to wash them, 
we should call the artifice adopted Utf>r»ksS. No doubt 
all may not feel a ready response in their hearts to such 
types of alaHk&ras. Instead of the reader's being allow¬ 
ed to sympathise with K&ma's plight, he may even be 
checked in his attempt to sympathise by this kind of 
artificiality in language. Let us not imagine from the 
foregoing illustration that the particular alankdra of 
Ulprek^S always savours of too much artUiciaiity. On 
the other hand, a writer's ability to handle the subject, 
or his indifference to it, accounts for a particular 
alankSra gaining its due share of appreciation or losing 
its intrinsic beauty respectively. 

If only we pause to evaluate the great aid which 
language receives from the employment of aiankaras, we 
may not complain of the frequency of alatikdras in 
Sanskrit. For example, we find a strong man described 
thus: *'He U strong of body and limb. His sive is 
such that none can encircle his frame with his arms. 
His strength also is quite in proportion to his girth and 
height." We may not be very much satisfied with this 
insipid description. Supposing, on seeing him, one says, 
“He is like Bhirnasena of old,we may find the simile 
leaving our minds better impressed with the man's 
proportions and strength. Again, if another were to 
exclaim," He is Bbima himself," the metaphor aids our 
mental powers in picturing Che man in the shape and 
•colour of what an epic character stands for in our im¬ 
pressions. If, further, any one should merely exclaim 
on seeing our friend, “Ob! Bhima come again to 
earth I,'* such an AHiayokti or exaggeration would 
heighten our pleasure of identifying the figure with one 
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known to us ineradicably as great of size and in prowess 
of arms. Wdl. no one of these three kinds of alankaras 
can he said to be merely painting the lily or gilding the 
gold. For every figure of speech will have a special 
appeal to us in that the speed and intensity of our own 
response to it rises in proportion to the meaning of the 
artist getting more clarified by the picture created by 
the particular figure of speech- 

VIII.—Metre 

There are ever so many fallacies in our notions of 
wliat poetry is. Because of a thing getting into writing 
alone we entertain the charm of its literary appeal. We 
forget that life abounds in as many good things as 
poetry unravels. The chirping birds, the babbling rivu¬ 
lets and the prattling babes have no less attraction to 
us than lines of poetry describing them. Hence, to say 
that life is not quite so attractive as literature is totally 
wrong. But to one who has missed life’s joys, literature 
contributes great comfort, just as to one who has forfeit¬ 
ed the sweetness of friendship philosophy supplies 
satisfaction. 

Another misconception which frequently finds 
quarter in educated minds too is the difierence which 
they imagine between a line in verse and a coQ-metrical 
sentence. According to Sanskritfsts a K&vya or poetic 
piece embraces both the verse«form and the prose^form 
of writing. The conceit alone supplies its identification 
with poetry and not the mere form. The only differ* 
entiation permitted is of metrical and non-metrical 
forms in a Kfivya. 

Normally, poetry is imagined to bear the stamp of 
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metrics) lines. That is aUo not correct; for very many 
technical subjects in Sanskrit have been written in 
metrical form and to iraagine that they possess poetic 
merit of any order would be a most unprofitable assump¬ 
tion. On the other hand, non-metrical writing, in order 
to have real attraction, must have in it genuine poetical 
stuff. Otherwise, readers may not be easily drawn to 
it. Perhaps this was tiie reason for writers on poetics 
in our country making non-metrical writing tilmost a 
test for any one's competence as a good writer. 

Ckattdat or rhythm is the movement generated and 
regulated by harmonious restrictions. Words are filled 
in the space between two such restrictions- Verse-form 
is completed when sound and sense happily blend in one 
and a thought suggestion is enshrined in it. When 
poetry in metrical form appears, the union of external 
and internal aspects of the self-same matter, of body 
and soul and of form and substance, becomes an accom¬ 
plished thing, When thus words get into cadenced 
form, poetry is born with a radiance and a lilt. 

About metre and its scope, there are a number of 
treatises'in Sanskrit. Classifications of major metres and 
minor metres have also been made- Thus MOrd Viiias 
and Vorria VrUas indicate roughly major and minor 
difference in versification. The birth of metre depends 
largely upon the mood and mind of persons employing it. 

Further, in Sanskrit, it is an agelong notion that a 
poet should be endowed with a long vision or foresight. 
His ken should take in much of what is yet to be 
perceptible to others. A poet is not for this reason 
consigned a place outside the pale of humanity, Every¬ 
body owns that a poet's mind only reflects the hopes 
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aod strivings of the same humanity from whose ranks 
he has sprang. He does not merely copy, in his art, 
life’s colours and incidents; he interprets them. His 
reactions to the world of life places him in different 
positions of vantage. If he idealises a picture that in¬ 
terprets things observed with insight, the result of his 
labours achieves the appellation of an UlUma Kavya or 
ideal poem. If in hU attempts to achieve the ideal he 
does not succeed fully but only to some extent, the 
work receives the name of a Madhyama Kavya or a poem 
of moderate merit. It does not require much induce¬ 
ment to appreciate the best or the next best in literature. 
For they naturally attract more readers and wide 
recognition. In such a class can be placed poets of 
renown like Valralki, Vyasa and Kalidasa. Among the 
next best can be grouped poets like ASvago$a, Bilha^a, 
Pravarasena, etc. Certainly more writers of K&vyas 
abound in Sanskrit literature, and they are filling up 
the ranks that have never been on tbe wane. No doubt 
they are also writers whose works provide readers with 
enough material and information upon subjects far and 
near. They often betray, however, much labour and 
but little of significant poetic merit in their writings. 

We cannot ignore also tbe vanity of proetic gifts in 
all who woo the Muse. Either vanity drives them to 
pose as poets or ignorance of tbe genuine substance 
leads them astray to mistake mere fandes for solid 
thoughts. The mark of creativity which alone saves 
poetry from neglect or oblivion is not so easy of achieve¬ 
ment. The select few. by tbe grace of God and by 
persistent chastening of the inner spirit, snatch the 
coveted prize of bdng called MahS Kavis. 



Chapter VII 

KAVYAS (CONTINUED) 

I.—Sravva (to be heard) and Drsva (to rr 

SEEN) KaVYAS 

Tradition in Sanskrit has laid upon writers certain 
injunctions to foUow. Rules for composition cannot but 
deal mainly with particulars pectaininf to Che outward 
forms alone. Factors like the mood of the artist, his 
eovironment, his choice of theme and his poetic vision, 
cannot come under any strict regulation or rule, as they 
permit of no clear definition and proper standardization. 
Some of the weU*knowa writers move us by tbe very 
power of their pens and we receive all that could be 
visualized by language. Such poems arc deemed Sravya 
K&vyas or poems to be heard. 

Such a classification naturally evokes the ability of 
the writer to picture episodes and events to his readers 
iu sneb a manner that they may not only feel the scenes 
which they cannot see but, stirred by their own iniag> 
inative powers, may very well visualize them. We ace 
able to find such high-class Sravya Kavyas in the great 
epics of this country, which are heard always with un¬ 
flagging interest and unabating enthusiasm by vast 
crowds of listeners. Indeed, the more the listening 
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crowds get attracted to them, the greater the proof of 
their art preserving true imagination and picturesque 
delineation of characters. 

The Sravya KSvya generally adopts a narrative 
medium, But numerous dramatic situations get exploit¬ 
ed with profit by the poet in this narration. The situa¬ 
tions prove tense or moving only with their scope for 
dramatic development. In this context, the prologue of 
the RUm'iyatfa. which is mistakenly deemed by some 
critics as an interpolation, shows us vividly what exact¬ 
ly a $ravya Kuvya should he like. It is said that the 
august assemblage, composed of King R&macandra 
himself and his court and contaioing great ones of the 
land as well as the subjects of the kingdom, was thrilled 
to the marrow of the bones listening to the narration of 
Rama’s exile and his return, sung by the twins Lava and 
Kuia. The element of graphic deuil and pictorial 
delineation, not to speak of the most ennobling situations 
theroselves admitting of great dramatic treatment, can¬ 
not but have enraptured any earthly or heavenly 
audience. 

Next come DrSya Kdvyas or poetic pieces to be 
seen. From the name itself it is clear that such a 
piece will leave a greater impression on persons than a 
Sravya Kavya. Can we not, for instance, respond to a 
representation of tbe story of Hariicandra on the stage, 
more powerfully moved tlian by tbe mere narration of 
such a tragedy ? But it will be indeed a mistake to 
conclude from this, that a drama is more quickly written' 
or easier of achievement. In fact a playwright requires 
greater skill and more knowledge of all the other arts 
like the dance, music, painting, etc,, in order to 
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succeed creditably in his undertaking. Moreover, the 
eye is more fastidious in its demand, so much so that m 
order to be ol outstanding merit a drama needs all the 
greater imagination and aeative skill of an artist to 
produce it to entire satisfaclion- 'Great discipline m 
writing will be needed before one can become a ^am- 
atist of distinction- Special gifts, like the ability to 
employ dialogues of a simple and appropriate contriv¬ 
ance, skih in developing characterization and clioice o 
real situations capable of enriching the mam motif of 
the play arc not acquired in a day. Sanskrit writer 
never deem a good dramatist as of equal rank with 
other writers. They give him a unique position because 
they consider the drama as a tougher job for normal 
persons to try aud succeed in, ^ . 

II,—Padya ( Metrical ) anp GAdya ( Non* 
methical) Writing 

Coming back to Sravya KSvya. it admits ol further 
classifications into Padya and Gadya (metrical and non* 
metrical) writings. Their features vary more in form 
than in substance. 

Padyn technically denotes a verse of lour feet. Gadya 
has no such limitations. Though Gaiya may look ex¬ 
actly like what we describe as prose-writing in Other 
languages, Gadya in Sanskrit does not resemble prose iu 
ail its dcUils. Gadya embodies muMcal cadences in the 
formation of sentences. The rhythmic element also 
distinguishes Gadya from what generally is known as 
prose. The Gadya KSvyas in Sanskrit are not very 
many. But from this we should not conclude that there 
was a great paucity of writers of prose. The very fact 
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that pros* did not claim much special merit or attract 
much atteotion froro critics or in aoy way add distinc* 
tion to a wTiter, can be a plausible reason for the exist¬ 
ence of fewer writers in that branch. Moreover, certain 
other forms of writing in SanaJerit like Z>ajj 4 <ika, generally 
adopted in sloira literature, prove the want of the habit 
of clearly demarcating prose-writing from metrical form. 
Daviiiha, which appears in the form of Vdkyas or 
sentences, has none-tbe-less a place among verse varia¬ 
tions and the Vrtta Rahuikara (Ocean of Metres) accords 
it such a place. 

III.— Maha Kavyas (Longer Poems) 

This epic is roogbly estimated to 
be more, than 2500 years old. But Indians always regard 
this pobn as ttie earliest known. The very metre of 
Anusiiibh is said to have beeo first used by the great 
sage Valmiki. The episode of the sage’s heart getting 
moved to pity on seeing a bird pierced by the arrow 
of a hunter and his pent-up sorrosvs resolving into 
Chtindas or metre are too well-known to require recapit¬ 
ulation. The ^loka or verse tJiat emanated from the 
lips of the sage condemning the hunter to a shortened 
life on account of hts cruelty in kiiliiig the bird, made 
the sage himself wonder at its conformity to rhythm, 
musical quality and proportion in words. Narada con¬ 
gratulated Valmiki upon the gift of poetic composition 
that he bad won by the grace of Brahma, the Creator. 
The introductory cantos of the Rdmdyana give us this 
account of the birth of poetry, and none of the later 
poets in the unbroken chain of poets and Jbards of this 
land ever had reason to suspect its truth or authenticity. 
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Kaiidisa, Bhavabhuli and a host of others like Bhoja, 
have all been much influenced by this episode cl the 
birth of poetry found io the R&m&yaiut. 

Modem scholars are still uncertain as to which is 
the earlier of the two epics, the R&mayaxia or the MttAi- 
bhSraiA. Further, some of them are of opinion that 
the origin of poetic pieces should not be dated from the 
R&inayAna. for, according to them, earlier attempts at 
metrical compositions could be traced to other poets of 
the world. Let us not tjuarrel with anyone regarding 
the existence of earlier poems before the age of the 
RamSyana. Our main concern here, at any rate, is to 
evaluate its primacy among the existing poems in the 
Sanskrit language. The best of minds have not hesitated 
to accord Valmfki a very high seat of honour among 
the galaxy of the world's renowned names in literature. 
For sheer ability in handling situations and for power 
of description and characterization, no other poet seems 
to come anywhere near Valmiki. The simplicity of his 
style combined with dignity and pristine purity in the 
art of relating the story are still marvels of human 
endeavour in literary achievement. One particular 
feature compels our attention to this poem, There is no 
occasion in this long poem for either Rama or Sita to 
leave us. The poet always presents before us one of 
the two without ever forgetting to describe their fea¬ 
tures or their apparel. At the same time there is no 
room for us to obtain satiety in such descriptions; for 
they reveal touches of a master-artist in vivifying his 
portraits of men and women. Leaving ValmTki's ex- 
empiary delineation of human character, we are oo less 
confronted with wonder aud deep appreciation of bis 
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love of nature which easily oxhibils itself in a thousand' 
fold detail oi tree and foliage of the wilderness and the 
country-side. Birds and flowers with their variegated 
hues and distinct qualities appear before us, not to 
spoak of the great flowing rivers or the mouDtain 
scenery in which be revels with joy. Battles are depict¬ 
ed with no Jittle wealth of detail aod realism. Despite 
most of them having been waged with the aid of the 
same weapons of branches of trees, boulders and arrows, 
we cannot fail to be impressed with other details that 
distinguish one from Che other of those little skinuishes 
or even long-drawn out fights, 

Valmiki’s similes are by themselves a At study for 
any student of literature. The universality of their 
application make him dear to everyone of every clime 
ajjd every langu^e. His expansive heart and bright 
naturalness claim for him thousands of admirers the 
world over. Prolound truths and phllosopbi^l observa¬ 
tions are scattered throughout the poem. There is qo 
room for any one's feeling that Valmiki's art suflers 
from the preponderance of a particular set of ideas or 
impressions peculiar to him alone. Synthetic vision 
and self'integration of a unique order alone are respon¬ 
sible for the poet-sage's surprising the world with the 
flow of his ideas that, like the perennial waters of a 
river, seem lasting enough to reach tJie very ends of the 
world. 

One otlier feature of Vilmikl's art deserves com¬ 
ment. If he idealizes a character, say like Rama, be 
does not produce nausea in us by doing it with so 
necessary intervals for the some character to appear 
natural and human alike. To give a proof of an observa- 
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tion of this kiod. when Vibhi§ai?a first appears before 
R&ma, fresh in his indignation at RSvaoa and bis court, 
V&lmiki does not forget to remind us of Vibbi§ana of 
“fearful resolve and action." But when Vibbi^na 
helps Rima with his knowledge of the stratagems of 
R&vaita and his own plans to counter them, the poet 
remembers to claim him as a "righteous soul." Every 
other character, great or small, in the epic is dealt with 
in the same manner, portraying qualities that look 
appropriate to the occasion or the context. The world 
■with its teeming men, women and animals is mlrii'fcd 
in the pages of Valmiki in all their naturalness and 
realism. But the purpose of the poem, namely the 
victory of righteousness over evils, is never lost sight of. 
Rama, however human, never yields in a conflict with¬ 
out coming to a deciwon, but ever inspires hope in the 
hearts of his readers. The message of the Rumciyana is 
to prove to the world how. with only one aim always 
shining before us. to follow what oar elders have 
eojoined upon us as the right path, will inevitably take 
us to the proper goal in life. The poet, even in the open¬ 
ing lines of his masterpiece, seeks of Nirada an answer 
for only one question, namely, " Who is he that is power¬ 
ful of arras, truthful of spirit, of righteous conduct and 
of earnest gratitude in life? " The long answer is un¬ 
folded in this poem of nearly twenty-four tJjousand 
verses. 

We cannot pass on without referring to present-day 
criticism’s questioning of the authorship of both the 
B£laA 3 n 4 a and the UUArakiifia. Even if we dismiss 
as sheer conformity to conservatism the strong belief in 
the authorship of VSlmlki testified to by poets like 
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Kalidasa and BhavabhQti or scholars like Ananda 
Vardhana and Abhinavagupta, still ther« may bo no 
poetic justification for the rest of the long poem belong¬ 
ing to Valmiki if either the Buletkaifda or the UUarakitt 4 a 
is felt to have been written by others. Plumbing the 
depths of a mind like VaimfJri’s we cannot escape a feel¬ 
ing til at if he has created Rama as showing physical 
courage and heroism of a high type to save Sita from 
Rivaija's hands, he cannot refrain from revealing Rama's 
greater strength of mind and spirit of sacrifice which 
alone must have prompted his yielding up ShR to the 
forest for the sake of proHrving an unsoHied reputation 
and the highest conduct of life. It is easier to combat 
a foe who means haem to you physically than to show 
an unbending spirit to the enemy of self-interest within 
you. Moreover, to sacrifice the nearest and dearest of 
bis own accord is indeed much greater and rarer in a 
man than to court suffering and strile to rescue or protect 
them. 

All honour to Valmiki for the creation of a character 
of the proportions of 5 ri Ramacandra. If poets hailing 
from different provinces of this country like Tulsidas. 
Kamban, Esiithachan and Bhfiskaran have also compos¬ 
ed RSm^yarias in their respective languages of Hindi, 
Tamil. Mala yalam a nd Telugu. they only prove to the hilt 
how much they had admired Vaimfki's art. If both the 
educated and the uneducated of this land vie with one 
another in worshipping Rama's name, we owe it in no 
small degree to the superior creative art that has produc¬ 
ed a personality like Rima. Indeed, if another such 
poet should ever be bom in our midst again, we shall 
be only honouring him in the unique way we do Vilmiki. 
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The name of Rama has become so sweet to the ear of 
both the devotee aqd the scholar in this country that in 
the matter of a 'strange belief in the spiritual efficacy ol 
proDOuncing the name itself, they are both identically 
of the same attitude of reverence. Even a suckling 
babe in this land on hearing Rin»a's name would pause 
a bit in its eagerness to fill its mouth with its* mother's 
ntUk. 

The deification of Rama by some has not prevented 
even minds educated in Western thoo^htfrom appreciat¬ 
ing the sterling qualities of this hero' among men. On 
the other hand, some ol our advanced minds in progres- 
»ve thought have shown a master-bias leaning to the 
hero-worship of Rama, Our own traditional thought 
also helps us in this. For we have always held that no 
individual can remain long in isolated, mental stagna¬ 
tion. Divinity, according to us, is an attribute of one 
in whom virtues preponderate. The contrary follows, 
namely, that if vices are found in much larger propor¬ 
tion in a man's make-up, he is readily ranked with a 
beast or a subhuman personality. Man's evolution, if 
it is to be on correct lines, will find him one day rising 
more and more above bis failings and reaching a stage 
when his superiority over others will become manifest 
in the way in which he resolves all conflicts within. 
Out VedSnta doctrines and religious beliefs always point 
to this goal for man to reach. Hence no great effort of 
the mind is needed for those born of the great seers of 
this land to imagine Rama as an avatSra or a personifica¬ 
tion of God. 

VaimTki is also said to have produced two other 
works called Adhyatma Rom&ya^a and Ananda RSmi- 
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Sober opinioa will brush aside this information 
as uncoitvincing, because of the lack of perfection in 
both the thought and the execution of these two works. 
The verses too betray a certain ungainly quality in that 
they resemble more the verses comnosed by writers of 
^Astras- 

Asvaghosa. ( c. ist century a.d. ). He was a 
BuddJtist and is »aid to have been originally a Hindu 
who became a convert to the new.religion. He wrote 
the Buddhacarilam or Life of the Lord Buddha. His 
style is distinguished by perspicuity and sweetness. 
Much similarity will be visible between the kind of writ* 
ing be indulges in and that of K&lidasa of a later cen¬ 
tury. Indeed; to those who lack historical sense, the 
•earlier poet might appear to have modelled his style 
upon Kalidasa’s. 

The life of the Lord Buddha from his birth as a 
Prince in the royal household at Kapilavastu to the great 
event of his life when he attains ” Enlightenment " 
under the Bodhi tree is narrated with enough interesting 
details to draw our attention. Fine descriptions are 
numerous in ibis book. Certain passages wherein 
renunciation is defined and described are Indeed of 
compelling beauty the like of which we cannot see any¬ 
where else in Sanskrit literature. Love comes in for its 
share of delineation at the poet’s hands when he relates 
the details of the harem of Prince SiddhSrtha. No doubt 
the book cannot fall to impress any reader with the 
one prime motive actuating its author, namely, bis zeal 
for. the new religtou of the Bnddha. 

Another long* poem entitled Sattndaranan^am is 
also attributed to the same poet. The story briefly told 
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is nothing but the conquest oi Buddhistic doctrines 
over a Prince called Nanda whose earlier years showed 
immense weakness for a liie of sensoousness and 
indulgence. 

Budbba Ghosacarya. (Period uncertain ). Padya- 
cSduvunii is the name oi tJie poem claiming its birth 
from this poet, The Buddha's life is agnln the subject 
here. But there are definite deviations in deealLs which 
make Buddha Ghosn's book appear different from that of 
ASvagosa in the treatment of tiic story itself- I.ncidiiy 
and a certain nalvetd mark this writer's style, though 
much food for thought can hardly be traced in him- He 
also shows immense capacity for graphic detail, and in 
the opening Sarga where King Suddhodana and Queen 
Maya are introduced, we get a sufiicient number of 
passages of description. More engaging is the second 
Sarga of this book where Tusita, the Supreme Being, is 
worshipped by Devas. Many will begin to suspect from 
his language that he has taken KSlidSsa for his model, 

Arya Susa. Jaiaka Msld is the name of a work 
ascribed to this poet, dealing with the chronicles of some 
of the Buddha's disciples. The book is realJy of value 
to the iollowfrs of the Buddhistic religion. He too lived 
in the pre-Kllidasa period. 

Nagasjuha, Candea Gadbi, Sawti Deva. AttYA 
Deva, Vasubandhu, etc. These were again some of 
the poets who lived in the pre*K 9 lid&sa age and were 
reputed for their works, though more cherished by 
Buddhists as supporting their religious thought. 

Eaudasa (4th and 5th centuries). We then pass 
OQ to* the prince among Indian poets, who stands almost 
equal in eminence t>^ 9 lmiki, the poet of poets. If the 
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Adi Kavi wrote his Iccgest poem in the form of &q 
Ilikusa. Kalid&sa shewed rare genius for compactness in 
lines and for illumination in thought- For he never so 
forgot bimseif as to be led away by his enthusiasm for 
versifying or to allow it to go to disproportionate 
lengths. No descriptive pass^es of abnormal siae ever 
mar the efiect of liis erkp narrations. But, at the same 
time, he cannot be found fault with for omissions of any 
serious land. 

Again, ho is not the poet to sacrifice the significance 
of an epithet or a suggestion in thought for tlie sake of 
sheer phraseology. His choice of subjects leaves one in 
no doubt of his unprecedented poetic art. 

Both Westerners and Easterners have regarded 
Kalidasa as a poet of extraordinary merit. The Oriental 
imagination has always attributed his poetic gifts of 
such rate quality to the special favour of the Goddess 
Kali to him, while he was young and inexperienced. 
He is steeped in sweetness and love while betraying no 
strong weakness himself to either the one or the other. 
For noticeably his perceptions always maintained their 
extreme detachment from desires. 

Among his celebrated works the claims 

our attention at once. Commencing from Dilipa the. 
Good, and ending with, the ignominious Agnivarija, he 
has given us a Idng line of illustrious kings with such 
art in the narration, that, where expansion is necessary, 
he has not shown any indifference to the sense of com¬ 
pleteness and where contraction would relieve us of the 
tedium, he has revealed the necessary economy of lang¬ 
uage and brevity of narration. Moreover, in 
Kalidasa for the brst time chose an entire kingly line 
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for bis theme, instead of anecdotes of a single king. It 
is indeed an innovation, a departure from existing 
regulations in poetics. But it proves at the same time 
how the truly great have struck out fresh paths for 
their genius to traverse. The race of Raghu, according 
to Kilidasa, assumed great prominence from the time 
of Dilipa reaching gradually the zenith of glory with 
$ri Rima and his progeny on the throne and declining 
slowly to get finally extinguished in Agnivarpa's dis* 
graceful reign. Some of the later kingly names of that 
line receive only a passing reference from tho poet, 
because of their lack of prominence. In the last Sarga 
or canto tho life of Agnivarna is painted in such deep 
colours as to remind one of t^e final flush of the evening 
sky before the sun of Raghu's race set. 

KumSra Sambhava is a poem for which Kilidasa 
will ever remain young and fresh in our memories- The 
poet stopped with the eighth canto describing the union 
of Umi and Farame^vara. The later cantos cannot be 
his, both by reason of external and internal evidences- 
The birth of Kartikeya or SenSni is the main purport 
of the poem bearing the title of KutnSra Sambhava or 
Birth of Kumira. Further details of Kumlra's conquest 
of Tarak&sura are beside the poet’s main purpose in 
writing the poem. The internal evidence to prove this 
view is more convincing in that none of Kllidasa’s 
admirers can feel ensnared by the poetic quality of tie 
verses of the later cantos. 

Critics are of the opinion that Kumara Sambhava 
U really simpler titan Rogkuvamia. For music in lines 
and chiselled expression, one cannot think of another 
classical poem equal to it. Further, the dramatic art is 
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pressed into service wheoever a situation demands it. 
Every canto contains such dramatic situations and such 
graphic portrayal of characters that we cannot single 
cut any one for special mentloa. But, all the same, one 
loves to dwell upon the glory that is Kalldlsa’s art, 
when he describes the scene where Urna approaches ^iva 
after his meditation. Every bit cl her personal charm 
and her raiment is faithfully detailed and every little 
movement in the tense situation awaiting diva’s reciproc¬ 
ity to her boundless love are marvellously portrayed. 
One cannot fail to hear for long Eati's wail after the 
burning of Love by Siva. Such sweet strains preserviug 
sorrow's intense pain how from KaUd§sa's pen that we 
easily confirm wbat an English poet wrote; “ Our sweet¬ 
est songs are these that tell of saddest tbooghts." 

The further cantos of the Kun\ira SamhhavA are 
written in a manner which easily betray immature art. 
Evidently their author deemed Kalidasa's work incom¬ 
plete without the story being taken to the finish of the 
victory overTaraka by Kumara. One can also try to 
justify the poem as complete with the birth of Kumira. 

KuUdasa is said to have graced the court of a king 
of the Gupta Dynasty in Indian history. Towards the 
extreme end of the 4th century after Christ, according 
to historical data, Kalidasa is found adding fame to a 
ruler of that line, whose achievements in other fields 
were no less conspicuous than that of biS bringing to- 
gether poets and bards of renown at his court. 

BEARAvr. (6th century). BhSravi's name is pro¬ 
nounced always with great respect among the celebrated 
poets of India. On whatever he touched there Is the 
stamp of his individuality. Tradition accords him 
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signjfierce for the deep meuiing inlaid in every one of 
bis stsDias. He U supposed to have travelled from 
place to place (or the sake of earning his livelihood. 
Kaiid lo tbe South is credited by some with having 
oSered a home to this poet. There f$ also an inscription 
which mentions his name in a verse. Dan^in also in 
his Avantisvnisri makes a reference to Bharavi, 

The poem whiclt brought him fame is kiiowu by the 
name of Kirdturjuniyam. It has eighteen cantos. Com¬ 
mencing from the exile of the Paijdava brothers to tho 
Dvaita Forest the story has narrated all the incidents 
leading to the penance of Arjuna for winning tbe Pasu- 
pata A Sira from tbe God MaLe^varaandtbe hnal fruition 
of his endeavours. In the second canto, whidi gives an 
account of the meeting of a secret council of war to 
prosecute plans to counter Duryodhana's stratcgems, we 
have the ArihaSSsira and the B&rhaspatya Dat^tfa Niti 
much drawn upon for information co statecraft and the 
methods of warfare by kings. The poet shows immense 
talents in portraying tbe seasons’ change and mountain 
scenery. In all his writings we can trace the originality 
of his method. No doubt his thoughts lie deep and 
none but tbe more painstaking among readers can plumb 
their depth. One method of bis which requires comment 
is his habit of linking up ideas in sequence, revealing a 
connected thought in their entirety. An example will 
not be out of place here. He writes 

Without strCDgeh of arms troubles are suro to assail one; 
to one eaughc up lo difScQttios.oogresC future or hope can light 
tbe way: the worM is likely to igoore a persoa with no future 
before hire; soeb apenoo is sore to forfeit evoa a kiogdoca by 
such oaglect of tJie world. 
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Another special matJc of hts writing is bis habit of 
affixing the Goddess Lakjmi's name to the concluding 
stanza of every canto. From this he earned another 
title as Lah?m^aiika. 

Later poets have shown high regard for bis name. 
Ono such, called Kr?na Kavi, in iiis BhTirata Cariia 
pointedly refers to him witJi pride. 

Bhattara Hawcanora. (stii or 6tb century). 
Buua praises this name in his fiarsA Cariia. Apart from 
a well‘known poem of Lis, so roe prose writings too claim • 
his authorship. He must have bcJonged to the Jain sect. 
According to some, a poem written by him called 
DharviA<arfnubhyudayam. describing Dh arm anitha's 
life, easily estabhslics his religious faith. He was bimself 
conscious of bis writings' brimming with rasa. Some of 
his verses are collected in anthologies for their beauty. 

Mentha, (6th century). Rajasekhara praises 
Mectha in his work. Further it is interesting to find 
Rajaiekhara grouping himself with Meptha and Bhava- 
bbuti and calJing such a group of writers the true re¬ 
presentatives of Vahniki. A later poet named Mankha 
remarks that Meet ha along with BJmravi, BSria, 
Subandhu, etc., deserves fame. This poet wrote a poem 
of many cantos on Sn* Ritua’s life. Another work of 
his called Uayagrivavaiha earned such appreciation from 
the ruling monarch of those times that he was asked to 
place it in a casket of gold for presentation, 

Kumara Dasa. (6th century). A poem called 
Janaklharat^am claims him as its author. Throughout 
the twenty cantos of this book eoough ptCNofs of tbe 
author's conscious imitation of KaiidSsa can be traced. 
Even whole phrases and identical expressions peculiar to 
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get themselves transplanted in this book. Still 
there is a peculiar musical quality in his language which 
does not fail to attract readers. 

Bhatti (7th century). He wrote a poem called 
Havana Vadha. The middle section of it 1 $ devoted to 
exploiting all the attributes of a Ksvya spoken of 
in Alankara Sasira. Peculiarities of grammar also 6nd 
ample scope in the latter part of his writing. Pajjinrs 
grammar needs no better illastration for the application 
of its rules than this work, The author himself refers 
to his native place as VaJabh! and to the ruler oi the 
place as Sridham Seua. 

Bkaumaza. (7th century). RSvanarjunlyam is 
the title of a poem from his peu. The story of the defeat 
of Ravaoa at the bands of Kartaviryirjuna is magnified 
in this poem. Like Bhatti> this poet also shows an in* 
dinaticn to make too much use of grammatical peculiar¬ 
ities. Born as he was a Kashmerian, it is explicable 
why many in that country still look upon him with great 
veneration. 

Macra. (pth century). He is said to have lived 
in a village lying between the tracts of Guejara and 
Marwar. Literary critics like Ananda Vardhana and 
R&ja^ekbara allude to this poet in many places in their 
works. A certain commentator on Kavya PrakuSa by 
name Bhimasena, gives a revealing anecdote about 
Magha. According to bim, Magha was a VaUya by birth, 
who falsely affixed his name to another’s work, having 
purchased it from its author. 

^iivpSlawidha is a long poem ascribed to bim. The 
destruction of SiSup&Ja at Lord KrsQa's hands forms 
the main incident of this narrative. The entire piece 
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strikes one as planned gpon the KirSi&rjunlyam of 
Bharavi. As in Bhiravi, we have described here also a 
secret council of war. Again, here are found similar 
descriptions of the vailing seasons and the mountain 
scenery. Even the shape and type of particular metres 
employed by Bharavi have got their exact prototypes 
here. Sometimes even their order or sequence too 
remain copied tjcre. Maglia further employs sabdi- 
Un/iSras similar to these Bhflravi has used. Again, if 
Bhftravi uses the name of Lak§mf as his stamp, MSgha 
uses Srr in its place to finish oil his cantos. 

Mallinaiha, the great commenutor, enthusiastically 
surveys Magha’s grammatical usages, as he is himself a 
thorough student of grammar. Indeed, a certain story 
IS current in literary circles that MalHnatha confided to 
one of his friends that he had spent usefully most of his 
time either in studying Magha or Megha (meaning by 
the latter the MeghassHdeie of Kalidasa). Further, 
fliere is a traditional belief that one conversant with 
M<‘igha even through the first nine cantos, can never be 
deficient in his knoadedge of Sanskrit, 

SrvAsVAurN, (9th century). Kapphandbhyudayam 
IS the title of a poem attributed to $ivasvimin. 
Kapphapa was a king of Deccan who found u place ia 
the heart of this poet. Kalhapa, the author of RSja- 
iaraUptii or the chronicle of kings, places him in the 
court of Avantivarman, a ruler of the 9th century. 

RATNA KARA. (pth cen tu ry ). Haravijaya, a poem 
expanded into fifty cantos, claims him as its author. 
Each of the cantos ia turn abounds in more than 
hundred verses, UlpreksslaAkdra is the forte of this 
writer. Yamaka (alliteration) and SUsa {punning on 
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words) receiveaUo his great attention. The story of 
the piece is that of diva's conquest over Andhakisura, 
and the mighty preparations for the battle are detailed 
herein with gusto. Many honorifics are added to the 
name of this poet. RSjatsraii§i^i mentions him as be¬ 
longing to Avantivarman's court. 

Abhinakda. (9th century). Two poets of this 
same name are said to have flourishc<l. One of them lived 
in Kashmir and became the author of the story of 
KSdambart in verse form, called KuJ/imbari Kalhii 
Sarant> 

Abhisamda. (9th century). The other Abhio.mda 
wrote a poem called RUmacaritam in thirty*six cantos. 
Though this poem is enjoyable reading, its popularity is 
not appreciable. The King called Hara Varsa, whose 
court this poet graced, offered him a half seat on his 
tbrone in token of appreciation of his poetic talents. 
The poet in hU work gratefully acknowledges the King’s 
iostrumentaiity for hU wide recognition. 

Vasddeva. (qlh century). He was born in a 
village in the neighbourhood of Anantaiayaiiam, He 
was reputed to be the author of three important works, 
Yudhispiiravijayam. $aurikaPn>tUyam and Tripura- 
dalienaM. 

JiNASENA, A Jain by religion, he wrote a book 
called PSfivahJiudaya Kavyam or Parsvandika Cnritam. 
He loved too well to imiute KalidSsa's verses, 

HAi,Ayt;i»BA. {10 th century). His work is called 
Kavi Rahasytm. He earned distinction for employing 
a number of verbal variations- 

Padma Gupta, (loth and iith centuries). He 
lived in Dhira of old when the kings Mufija and Bboja 
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ruled over it. Of his books only one, called Kava^ 
Sdhasanka Carilaw is available. The story revolves 
round the hero and a maiden called ^aifprabhi whom 
he afterwards marries. 

Dhakanjaya, (9th and loth centuries). His 
poetical work was known as DvisandiiSnatn or Raghava 
l^Sij^aviyam. By the device of his language both the 
Rumayana and the Mahabharaia Stories are discovered 
in the same verses. Though it is not possessed of much 
intrinsic quality, still readers can enjoy in this book 
ideas cleverly expressed. 

Atula. (iith century). A book named Miisika 
VaniiatH was written by this poet. The origin of the 
Kerala country is the subject of this poem, though it 
much resembles a fable. Certain historical data also get 
enmeshed in this kind of writing and discriminating 
readers can easily separate facts from fable in the poem. 

Ksemskdra, (izth century). He was a well* 
known poet who graced the court of Ananta of Kashmir. 
RdmUyat^a Manjari. BliSrataniaTijari. Brkaikaihumaii^ari, 
RijSvali, Dttsuvaltiracar’itam, Carvearyu, Calurvarga 
Sangraha. Snvrtia TiUka, Samayamilrki. Loka Prakaia, 
D^iopadiia, DarpaialanA and Aucifya Viedra Cared are 
some of the books from his fertile pen. His easy flow of 
language resembles the brook in its limpid course. The 
first three in the list of his works given above ate bis 
major performances. Vyasaddsa was an honorific suffixed 
to his name in appreciation of hU voluminous writiog. 
In his epitome of the AfaMhhJru/u, a briefly summarised 
Cila also finds a place. He seems to have sat at the 
feet of Abhlnavagupta to learn the art of writing. In 
spite of the fecundity be was capable of, there is not 
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much one can remember in his writings. 

Hemacandra. (lath century), Kum&rapala- 
carifaiH is a poem ot twenty cantos said to have been 
composed by this author. The last eight cantos of this 
book are couched in Prakrt. Certain critics are of tbe 
opinion that the Prlkft portion was uot his but written 
by some other poet. He was eejuaiiy at home in the 
grammar of both Samskrta and IVukrta. Tiie title 
Keliyuga Sarvdgiie was applied to liim in appred.Ttion 
of his aihround knowledge. Smaller poems and gloss¬ 
aries also claim his authorship. 

Mankha, (12th century). He Ixailed from Kashmir 
and was known for a work of twenty-five cantos called 
$rikartih(i Curilam. The ancient episode of tlie burning 
of Tripura by Siva forms the theme in this long poem. 
In the last canto contemporary history finds u place 
where the poet's brother is mentioned as having gatJier- 
ed a learned assembly in the immediate presence of 
King Jayasimba. 

Jayaratsa, (i2th century). Kashmir, in her 
fertility of poets, produced a writer of this name who 
wrote a book called Haracarita Ciniama^i. In the 
descriptions of Siva's life, we get accounts of the 
Kashmiri Saivite sect. 

Sri Haksa. { xsth century}. He was born a Brah¬ 
min, the son of a couple by the names of Hira and 
MImallaDevi. He acquired poetic gifts by pronounc¬ 
ing CinlSmA^i Manlra. He was reputed to have possess¬ 
ed a capacious brain which easily mastered tbe sLx 
DarSanas and the traditional sixty-four arts. He wrote 
a book on Sistra called 

which can baffle even the most erudite scholars. Persons 
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versftd in Advaita philosophy as well 35 Tarka flod this 
hook very hard to understand. Other works, by name, 
Vijayapraiasti, Chandc^praiasti, OoTiiorvUakuiapraia- 
sH. Amava Vartiawam and Siva BhakU Siddhi, ate 
Ascribed to his scholarship and power ot exposition. 

Acnoog his poetical works Naisadhiyacarilafn alone 
i$ available to us. The story of Nala and Damayanti 
is narrated willi sufficient wealth of detail. Kis knowl¬ 
edge ot the Astras has found scope in this poem. Some 
may not excuse him for his work smacking so much of 
the ^trns. By a peculiar deftness of language he can 
hit off many suggestions aud ideas in one and the same 
stanza. For instance, in the scene where Dainayantf 
feels perplexed at seeing five Nalus all of the same size 
and features, he has employed a verse which, if scanned 
carefully, discloses appropriate words to describe in¬ 
dividually each of the hve persons in their true ^^ualiiies 
and proportlons- 

Naisadhiyam Is generally compared by the Sanskrit 
world of scholarship to a medicinal potion administered 
to llie heart that seeks strength to sustain it. The 
Uiprek^as employed in the poem are not all quite in¬ 
telligible to an ordinary reader. No doubt as illustra¬ 
tions of f(ir-fetched Ulpriksas there can be found many 
stanzas in this work alone. Appayya Diksits, who liv¬ 
ed in the x 6 th century, draws upon this work copiously 
for many of the illustrations in his works of established 
reputation on poetics. Har^a io one place boasts of bis 
own language being not easily understandable by all 
and sundry. 

Only twenty-two cantos are available of this highly 
reputed poem. Tradition believes in the extent of this 
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work up to three score and more caotos. Strangely 
enough, this work finds a place among the illustrious 
Maha KSvyas, five in number, the Other four being the 
RaghuvatriSa and KitfnarA$atnbhava ol Kilidisa tbe 
$i$upSlavaiha of Migha and the Kiratarjuniya of 
Bharavj. These five great works, according to the 
Sanskritists of old, would alone provide correct knowl¬ 
edge to a studeac of Sanskrit idiom nnd vocahalary. 
Maybe Magha's work and the Nitu<adhiy<i have Itecn 
included among works of the first rank for oilier roa.sonx 
than mere poetic qualities alone. 

(iith century). This poet wrote Vtkra- 
D^a Cariiavi. He writes a dear style ainl 
breathes much significance through his lines. Caura 
Pa^Siikd is a no liter of hb well-known poems dealing 
with love as the maiu sentiment. 

\/Jalhana. (i2lh century). He wrote SomaptUa- 
vuasa, evidently taking tbe King of Eajapurt by that 
name for bis subject. Mugdhcpadeia is another of his 
works. 

Vasodeva Kavi. (I2 ih century). He was gracing 
the court of a King named Kula^khara. Hia chief con¬ 
tribution to Kavya literature is a poem of eight cantos 
bearing tbe title of Yudhi^ihira Vijayam. 

Kaviraja. (I8th century). He was the poet- 
laureate in the reign of.K 3 madeva Rija. His contribu¬ 
tions of importance are his Pdripsispaharanem of ten 
cantos and his Raghava-pstH^y^fn, a poem bearing 
tbe mark of tbe device by which the twin stories of 
the RdPtSyaii^ and the MahdhhSraia are revealed in (ho 
same verses employed. 

Vi&YA MadhAVA, {12 th cen tury). Parvaii-Ruk- 
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mi^tyAfn is the work of this poet, and again two epi¬ 
sodes pertaining to Parvatf’s and Rukmini's marriages 
with Siva and Kx^a, respectively, are told in the same 
narrative, 

^ ^MAPRABHACARyA. (lath century). He is a poet 
to be remembered for his extraordinary cleverness in 
trying successfully to introduce in a book called ^aiSrtha 
Kiivya nearly a hundred ideas in each of the stanzas 
he employed. Indeed, though not enjoyable reading to 
all, it shows the author’s remarkable knowledge of 
grammar and his mastery of diction, without which the 
result at which his d!ori$ aimed would be futile. 

Ama£acan*dba, (13th century). He was the auth¬ 
or of B 3 la BhSrata. The story of the AlahdbhSreUa is 
narrated In eighteen cantos to conform to the number 
of Parvans of the MohS^haraia. Vikbbata Is said to 
have been his preceptor, and a special feature of this 
poet was his intolerance of others' flourishing at the 
court of Vigila. a ruler of Gutjara. He wrote two 
other works called Chandoralnavali and Jinendra Car*- 
iatn or Podmana^a Kdvyatn. 

Visa Nandin. {13th century). His work enti¬ 
tled Candraprabha Caritam is of seventeen cantos. In 
the later portions of this book, Jina is represented as 
an incarnation on earth of the God lodra. The last 
canto explains numerous J^n religious doctrines. The 
author’s native place is said to be Gurjara. 

KRStTAKANDA Kavi. (i3tb ceutufy). He was the 
author of a book named Sa\rdayananda, of which the 
theme is the story of Nala and Datnayantl. Since the 
verses are simple and resemble in some measure Kali¬ 
dasa's lines, some have given it greater recognition than 
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it would Otherwise have had. ^o doubt, towards the 
closing portion o< this book the writer shows deteriora¬ 
tion’ by indulging in ^abddlankilras or oiere sound 
artifices. 

* •^oMADBVA. {13th century). He lived and flour¬ 
ished at the court ot Bliimsdeva. His books are KirU- 
kaumudi. Sur 4 lhoisavam and Puma In the 

second of these a flne description of tho Himalayas finds 
a place. Some arc of the view that he must iiave had 
Biihai;ia as Ids model for composition. 

ViDYA Cakravartin*. (13th century). Hu/mitii 
KalySfiam is the title of his poem. The early section 
in it gives us a doscription of the Hosala dynasty of 
kings. 

Abkaya Deva. (i3tb century). He was a Jain 
by religion and bore also the title VridUhitsifnlia. His 
chief contribution to literature is a poem in nineteen 
cantos called JayatUa Vijayam, 

Manikya CaNdea. (z3th century). He also was 
a Jain, who wrote PurivanSlha Carilatn and !^d»tinalha 
Caritam, and his chief objective appe;irs to be propaga¬ 
tion of the teuets of Jain philosophy. 

Makikya Cakdra. Another poet with the same 
name living in the same century wrote a poem called 
Nal&yana MahS. Kdvyam, a drama entitled Sel\t Nutaka 
and a treatise on poetics, by name Suhilya Sdra. 

PuRNABBAOBA, (I3th century). His main works 
are D&iairdvakA CariUifH, Sdubhaira Csrilain, Kfl^pnisya 
CariUim Atimukla Carilam. 

Deva Psabha Suei, (I3tb century). He wrote 
a book of eighteen cantos called Pankova Can'tam. 

JiKA Ratna. (i 3 lh century). Hts hook goes by 
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the name of Nirva^ Liiavaii. 

Padmapsabha. {13th century). His twin works 
are Kanihunitha Contain and MunisuvraUi Caritam. 

Vas7U?aia. ( X3t)i century). He was a king and 
an author as well. He earned the tiUe KavikuAjara and 
also was reputed as Laghu Bkoja for his patronage Of 
poets and sdjolars. Nara NurSyanunandam la a book 
ty hioi, dealing witli Arjuna and Krsoa. 

\^jfRACANDRA. (13th ceiitury). Kaihiraina Siga- 
ratn is the nan)e of bis poern. 

{13th century), He wrote SakH S<W- 
hirlana about the King VastupaU. 

Viuyarahya, (13th century). His is a name famous 
also for achieveroents in other Aelds of activity. Sankara 
Vijayam or tbe story of ^aAkara's life that was IdentiEed 
with bis name is only a collection of verses pertaining 
to Sankara's life from various other writers. It is said 
that this author, after being a minister to a king of 
Vijaya Kagara, took the yellow robe and became a 
recluse. Many treatises on ^istraJc topics also owe tbeir 
existence to him. Sayai^a of both Mimamsi and Vedanta 
fame, is deemed by one traditional version to have been 
Vidyaraoya himseU in a previous A^ama, and by 
another, to have been a brotlier of his. 

VsDANTA Desika. (Z3lh century). Many works 
emanated from his fertile pen. Yadavibhyudayant, 
Raghuvira Cady a (a prose work), Mura Samhhava and 
others belong to him. About loi works are said to have 
been written by him. His style shows dignity combined 
with liveliness, and bears individuality of a high order. 

Sakalya Mall a. (r4th century). The work for 
which he became known is (JdaUa Raghava in eighteen 
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cantos. It deals with Rama’s life, Bot only the first 
seven sargas ore now available, 

Acastya, (14th century). He was a court poet 
of the weU*reputed Praiapa Rudta of Orangal, He is 
now deemed by some to be the poet Vldyanatha who 
composed the work Prelapetrudriyam. On account of 
his great scholarship he might well have esirned the title 
of VidySnSlha. 

Gang A Devi. {T4th cen tury). She was a poetess 
and a Queen. Her style is engaging and sweet, us 
evidenced in her book called Maihwa Vijayatn or Vira 
Knttiparaja Cant am. which deal* with the marches of 
her husband and King, KampeerSya of Vijaya Nagani, 
in his career of conquest in the South, 

VjRtJPAKsA, (14th century). He wrote a book 
named Narakisura Vijayatn in nine cantos. 

Vauana Bhatta Sana. (15th century). His 
poetical works are NaiSbhyudayam and RaghunSiha 
Cariiam. 

Candracuda. (15th century). As the author of a 
book named KSrtavirya Vijaya, he foUows the technique 
of Hai$adha, though his style is certainly more simple. 

SORYA Kavi. (i6th century). He was otherwise 
known as Daivajna Sun or Pandita. An interesting 
poetical work of the name of Rawa-ATrsna Viloma Katya 
is to his credit. When read from one side the verses 
convey the story of Rima and when perused from the 
other end to the beginoing the story of Kfspa’s life i» 
revealed in this book. Such kinds of tricks in technique 
are very common in Sanskrit writers, 

CiDAMBARA. (i6th ceotury). His work Rdgkava- 
YSdava-Pati^avfyam connotes three stories of the livea 
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ot Rama, Kyaja ajid tbe Piijda''as, combioed in the 
same verses. 

SniHiVASA DIKSITA. (i6£h century). Many tides 
like Ditnlidyoli’Divdpradifa, Ralna Khfta, etc,, ate 
affixed to his name. His two important productions 
are VijayatH and Bhaimi Pariifayam. 

KuuARA Tatacaeya. (16th century). He wrote 
A book on ibc familiar theme of P«rr/d/d^aAar«ntfm. 

OoviHUA Makhix. (17th century). Acyutappa 
Naik of Tanjoro and his successor had this author at 
their courts. He later was chosen by the king as his 
ininisler. He belonged to Tanjorc. His work SdWfya 
Svd/iH deals in verses with the history of the kings of 
Tanjore such as Achyuta and Raghunatha. This book 
has not come in light. 

Venkataohvaein, (17 th century), Yadaoa- 
RSghaviyam is a poem to this poet’s credit and combines 
in the same narrative the two stories ot Kr$na and 
Rama. 

Venkatesvaea. (17th century )- R 3 macandrO’ 
day am is the poem ascribed to him. He was living in 
KSnc!. 

Megha VrjAVA Ga^ji. (17th century ), A Jain, 
he wrote a book called Sapta Sandh&tta. which com bin e 9 
in the same stanzas the accounts of seven teachers like 
VrsabhanStha, Santinatha, PlrivanStha. Nainnatha, 
Mabicnasvamir, Krsija and Baladeva. Another book, 
Digvijaya Mahdkdvyti, in thirteen cantos, also claims 
him as its author. 

Raqhuuatha Bhupati. (17 th century). He was 
a king of Tanjore who did much to encourage poetry 
and the arts. Himself an author of some merit, be 
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wrote a number of works. Thus we have from him 
?Sfij&ispah(tranam. Viimllic&nlam, AcyuUndrSbhyuda- 
yam, Gajenira Motisa. Nalabhyudayam. RukmiH’i-KrP>a 
VivSha. Yak^a CSnam. RuniSya^ Sira Sangrahai 
Bharata Sara Sangraha, ^tc. Indeed the Hst is neither 
insignificant nor sraaJL This ruler was made tiie hero 
of a number of poems by other poets living in tliosc 
times. 

Madhueavani. (Jyth century). This is the title 
of a poetess whose real name we arc unable to nseertain. 
She was one of the persons palfoniaccl fjy Ra^ihunutlu^, 
and bet work of importance is a Sanskrit version of her 
patron Raghunatha's in Telugu. 

Yajna Nasayana Diksita. {17th century). He 
was the son of the famous Govlnda Dlk?ita> Minister cf 
Tanjore Kings, His work, in thirteen cantos, whidi lias 
been recently published by the Madras University, is 
named SJAiiya RainSkaram. His other work wliich is in 
praise of the king, is Raghunalka BitUpa Vijayem^ There 
is not much clarity in his style. 

KAjACUDAMAur Biksita- (lyth century). Being 
the son of Ratna Klietn Dtke^ita, he also lived in the 
tiroes of Raghunatha BhOpati of Tanjore, He was prais¬ 
ed for his erudition and taste as of equal merit with 
those of his lather. Versed in Mimimsa and AUMtu 
S&stras he wrote many literary [Mcces. knkm^ji 
KalyS^m is a poem published by the Vant Vikis Tresb. 
Otherworksof hisgoby thenaroe of SankarUbhyndayam 
in si-x cantos, Cilyemanjari, Rumahalbti, Hutna Kkela 
Vijayam (a biograplilcul account of his own father), 
Sf^gSra Sarvaiva Bkana, Anmda-RiigkavaM, KatnaUni 
Kalahamsam. etc. 
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KrsnA DiKsiiA. (17 th c«ntury). Known by an¬ 
other familiar name as Ayy& Dlksita. he graced Raghu- 
nSrha's court and wrote a poem full of $Usa called 
l^aisaikA. 

MRtvuKjAYA DiKsrrA. (I 7 tb century). He was 
Kfsoa Dlk^ta's son and his work in 16 tanlos is called 
rfadyiimnt>liara Contain. 

NiLAKAKTHA DiKSiTA- (i7tb century). We have 
occasion to refer to him and his style in many other 
places, and hence we give here only the name of a work 
wJiich cornea in the category of MahiihSvyai naaiely 

LUCimavA in twenty-two cantos. It coniains the 
sixty-four lllus of Halu&yAnathA. Another poem aUo in 
eight cantos, by name GAngivataranam has come from 
his fertile pen. 

Bala Kavi, (17th century). He hailed from a 
village in North Arcot District named Mullandram. His 
work is called RaUut KtlUdayain. 

Samara Punoava Diksita. (tyth cent ary). He 
belonged to Tiruvalabgadu. He wrote something of a 
travel diary containing the account of his pilgricrage, 
called VatrdprabAndiuim which answers more the 
requirements of a 

Cakra Kavi. (lytU century). He wrote four 
accounts from Puranic episodes regarding the marriages 
of Janak!, Draupadi, Rukmini and Gaurl. 

Ramabhadra Diksita, (17th and i8th centuries). 
A village in Tanjore called Khaodramanikam claimed 
him. But he belongs really to the illiisfrious roll of 
writers whom Tiruvisalore has given us. He graced the 
court of a later prince of Tanjore, Shahaji by name. He 
was a great devotee of RSma. His main work is known 
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as TaiA^jaH Cariiam in which the author oi the A/aAtl 
Bhdsya is the subject oi an account. His verses in 
praise ot Ritna which have earned for him much appre¬ 
ciation, are contained in his BantAbSipa Siaiam. Ha»ia‘ 
cdfA Slavafh etc. 

SridharaVbnkatesa (Ayyayal). (i8th century). 
A great devotee ot Siva, he was a contemporary of 
Sadi6ivendra ol Pudokkottah, another fanious poet- 
sage. His poem is written about n ruler of Taiijore 
called Shahajendra Vilasa. Ak/tyS Sfisli is » stotra piece 
to his credit. 

Ghanasyama. (iSth century). He was n minister 
of Tokkoji of Tarijore. He was reputed for having to 
his credit sixty-four works in Sanskrit, twenty in Prakrt 
and twenty-five in other languages. Some names 
require mention here, for example, lihagavAtpada Can- 
tarn. Venkakia CariUm, Prasanga Lildrnava. Saimaifi 
Man4ana. Anydpadesa SiUaka. Many accounts of places 
of pilgrimage also are written by him. His other well- 
known work, called Abodhdkura. contains the stories ot 
Nala, Kfsna and Hari^candra. 

Habadatta. (iSlh century). His work is named 
Kughava Naisadhiyam. 

SOKBSVARA. {18th century). His work is entitled 
Raghava-Yddaviyom- 

KRSNAMURn. (i8th century). His work is known 
as Kanakadbhitta Ratnayapatti. 

Anaktacarya. (iSth century)- YSdava'Iidghava^ 
Pd^aviyam claims him as its author. 

Akanta Sort. (iSth century). His works are 
Hariicandrodayam and Nala-Hariscandndayam. His 
style is full of ilesa. 
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Laksmaxa Sum. (19th and 20th centuries). He 
belonged to Tirunelveli District and lived till recently, 
His works are Bhagavalpadabhyudayatn (Life of SaAkara), 
DilU Sdffirtijyan (A poem describing the coronation of 
King George and Queen Mary in Delhi) and BhSsma 
Caritam. a prose work. Many other works also claim 
him US their author. 

Kavyakaktha GAWArATT Sastwn, He was bora 
in Andbradesa. His main poems are Parasurama 
VijayAm, Arunagiri Sahairain and Vvia Sahasr&m, each 
of the latter two in a thousand verses. He has written 
many verses in smaller metres also. Sad-Dariinam is a 
book containuig the philosophy of Ramana Mabaf|i of 
Tirovannrtmalai. His style is readly attractive in its 
simplicity. His poetic merit is of no mean order. He 
may even be said to be the last to possess the vestiges 
oi the style of the classical authors. 

Kshahasai Row of Bombay. Her capacity for 
versification in simple Sanskrit cannot be forgotten in 
this context. She is still with u8- Apart from a blog* 
raphical sketch of her own father, she has written the 
life of Mahatma Gandhi which has earned her much 
appreciation. 

The above account or list of authors whose con¬ 
tributions to tbe category of MAhdk&vya^ wt have 
supplied is by no means exhaustive. Many others there 
are who have written verses, but only the sustained 
eflorU bearing the technical features of a Mahdkdvya 
are given here. Maybe the works of some even of these 
appear unworthy of the name of a MakSkdvya. But 
they cannot be otherwise classified in Sanskrit literature. 
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IV.—Gacya or Prose*Writing 

The existing works in Gad3'a composition, though 
not 38 numerous es metrics! compositions, show no less 
conspicuousness, es some of them at any rate Impress 
US as masterpieces in that brandi of writing. A 
Kadambari can certainly compensate for all the lack of 
bigh-class pieces in prose-writing. It will be no ex* 
aggeration to call it even a compendium ot all that is 
exquisite and glorious in Sanskrit Hterfituro. Its in¬ 
toxicating style and exhaustive treatment of subjects 
have DOt many equals in the held of prose. 

'Bhatta Sana, the celebrated author of Kud/mbari. 
was also famous for another high-class production in 
prose-writing named ff/trsacanla. Many .sources of 
knowledge seem to have chosen a safe repository in him. 
But at the same tirpe, he can never stint of his ricbes. 
He shows himself prodigal in everything he touches, 
whether it be a description of a forest or of a battle. 
Ail available knowledge and information about plants 
and trees which it may be the legitimate sphere of the 
science of botany to disclose, receive from him adequate 
treatment. In the same way, in a battle, every kind 
of armour worn or weapons used gets described to us 
with* a sense of completeness, unique of its kind. Above 
all, one is easily led captive before the serried array of 
his sentences which march on and on with banner and 
with music. 

Indeed, in the cataract of sounds and symphonies 
of bis language, one can hardly take breath to pursue 
the meaning. Tradition has not vainly fried to describe 
Xadaptbari as a rare intoxicant one who has once tasted 
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which nevei goes in search of any other. Such ie the 
writer’s art that in many places in this master>piece, he 
shows such identification of himself with bis subject 
that people reading it may forget that a book is being 
read and think that the author himselt is speaking in 
clear tones. A further version of tradition gives us the 
story that the great Bhatt^ B^a breathed his last 
while describing Kudambari’s aflliction on her separa¬ 
tion from CandrSpida, licr lover. Again, Mabaiveta's 
wait resounds'iu our ears 'for tong, and we begin to 
entertain a strange feeling that it is Biua's own soul in 
distress. 

Kapihja^g, a character in this book, exelaicns': 
"0 Sarasvatil, widowed art thou?" Normally soch 
a sentirnent would not be tolerated in any oiber writer, ' 
because it would be sacrilege to suggest the Goddess 
Sarasvatf's being in such a forlorn condition^ 

Bana disarms critics by his superior art. Again, 
commenting on Baoa Anandavardhaoa exclaims: 

Bipa’s phrases and figures of speech march in such 
clos$ 8occossion,‘orte upon the heels cl another, that' 
they seem competing among themselves for reaching 
R&dambari herself. ” 

The customary nine prime rasas are handled with 
effortless ability by Bai^. Humour is felt to have bad 
enougli scope for its display in the incidents connected 
with Jaradravida-Dharmika in this book. The satirical 
element too bas not escaped Baca’s eyes, for be has 
introduced it where the parrot talks to Candr&^a. 

Some information regarding Baca's life and history 
are needed to appreciate his mind and art. He was 
bom a Brahmin, though in his daily life he indulged ia 
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luxuriea fit for a king. He led a group of connoiaseufs 
io art of his times and trarelled also far and wide. 

HarMcarita forms the next important vehicle for 
Bana's literary genius to express itself. Tl)e hero of 
this historical romance is Harsavardhana, the famous 
ruler of Kanauj (606-646 a.d. ). The king was Bapa's 
patron and friend. In this work, Band's style has in 
some places reached somewhat of an overwrought stage 
with mote than enough matter to prove even hard 
readiog. But to judge of him impartially, this departure 
from his usual manner should not be taken into nccount. 
For BS^\ nev*er lacks the harmony of sound and sense 
without much of a trace of conscious art, No one 
whose heart feels the pulso of real art can be blind to 
BSna’s literary achievements, for no sentence emerges 
frotD'bis pen without some deep significance embedded 
within, no descriptive passage is reeled off without the 
graces of language nestling close to it and no figure of 
speech is employed without great appropriateness 
distinguishing it from the rest of its kind. 

Readers today of Blna's K&dawhar\ may feci a real 
doubt whetlier the author cares for the execution of a 
fine plot or^for any of those situations which bear the 
stamp of probability. Was he really hanging all his 
fancies or even fantasies on tlie nearest peg he could 
find } Well, we cannot satisfactorily silence such critics. 
For much that art comprehends may not partake of 
this world of reslity or visibility to the normal mind. 
To an artist who cares only for opening a slit, as it 
were, through which the imaginative reader can espy a 
wonder-world beyond, where he can roam and have his 
thirst quenched in that reality behind all the seecniog 
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contradictions of life, there may be no UmiCations such 
as ordinary men experience. True, therefore, to some 
of Baoa's characters the event of a next birth makes 
not much more of a difference than that of the next 
day. Strangely too, heaven and earth seem quite 
within a stoite's throw of some of iiis other characters. 
If a cotmtry with a tradition and cult ore which never 
could dream of a life short of Eternity, can make itself 
insensitive to n<&!ina of such grec^t range of imagina¬ 
tion, then, perhaps, wc may be sure of the deep knell 
that will be sounded for all those me expe»ence$ for 
which poets have Jived in our country. 

It is said that the Jatter half of Kadambstri was 
finished by Buna’s own son, or Bhusana 

Bba^a. Despite marks of an inherited art exhibiting 
themselves in his work, critics have, however, wavered 
in according to him an equal rank,with his fatlfer. But 
certainly the son was not unworthy of a place among a 
galaxy of writers without whom Baija'a eminence too 
could be imperceptible to us. 

« SuBANUHir. An earlier writer of Gadya no doubt, 
he can come only second in rank to Bana. B&n& has 
not forgotten to mention Subandhu’s name in his 
Harsficarita. He must have preceded Blna, living about 
the end of the 6th and the beginning of the yih cen¬ 
turies. VosavadaliS is the title of his renowned piece 
of prose-writing. His fascination with making puns on 
words and his pedantry in style repel readers who have 
had their hearts' content cf satisfaction in BaQS. Bat 
a word of explanation may not be out of place here in 
defence of those who cannot resist the temptation of 
puns in the Sanskrit language. The Sanskrit vocabulary 
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provides scope for the employment of such devices. 
Even Bapa cannot be said to have proved himself 
immune to its influence. 

Subandhu aJso showed not much of a regard for 
Iceeping up the story Interest. If. witfiout much of a 
plot or story, the books that some of these great writers 
wrote still attract readers, it speaks no doubt volumes 
for other inherent qualities which, alas, our present*day 
poverty of Sanskrit knowledge has rendered invisible 
to most of us. 

Dan DIN. He must have certainly lived much prior 
to the other two, the 6th century claimiDg him. He 
was a past-master in the art of story-telUng. Indeed, 
it was not an ordinary achievement for a writer of those 
times to have produced a book like the DeSahwnSra- 
caritam- Full of adventures and romantic episodes, it 
is a figment of imagination which can certainly satisfy 
the cravings for fiction In the reader and also prove a 
fecund source of striking situations for adaptation by 
the screen of today. 

There are no long descriptive passages, which easily 
distinguishes this book from its successors. Interesting 
treatment of topics like magic, sorcery, political diplo¬ 
macy, burglary, sex-psychology etc., find, however, a 
place in this book. Men with their honour *' rooted in 
dt^onour" are diverting us in these pages. Too many 
names and persons to remember occur in them. But 
DaQdi*' has sparingly employed long compounds. The 
chief merit of his work is his compelling power of story- 
narration. He is never bookish in his epithets; he can 
ever be a model for simple and lucid writing. 

His AvAntimndari, Of which portions have recently 
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been rescued Irom oblivion, is believed to represent the 
fuller prose piece another part of which is cov known 
Daiakunuracaritam. AvanUiuHderi is also a story of 
pure imagination, though Dart^in touches here the peak 
of re^nement of language. An ornate style is indeed 
di^uJt for him. 

Udaya Dsva Vadibha Sxmha. Gadya-cinlamatfi 
and are two prose works ascribed to 

this Jain writer, who evinces much naturalness and 
facility for writing. Somehow be is not quite so well- 
known to Sanskrit readers as Dajj^in or Bliria. 

Vauaka Bhatta 6 an a is another name in this list 
of Gadya writers who cannot be ignored. He was 
descended of the same gotra as the great Bana himself 
and prided himself upon his ability to excel his pre* 
decessor in writing. The title of the book is Vtw^bhapSla 
Caritem dealing, as it does, with a king of that name 
who ruled in the Andhra territories. There are four 
chapters in this book, of which the first three narrate 
the line of the king and tbe fourth alone describes the 
hero of the piece. Generally it is laboured and irregular 
of style. 

Gadya Kivyas are further classiHed as AkhySyikis 
and KathSs. The distinction may seem unnecessary 
when we find that the demarcation is not based upon 
any real difference io quality or content. The only 
4iifereDce, if there is any at all between the two, can be 
said to be that, whereas in an AkkyayikA the hero him* 
self uarrates his story, in a KathS there is hardly any 
such stringent rule, Da^d<n, the critic, has promptly 
knocked these dlstioctioos on the bead, 
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V.—CAHpy 

Th)s j$ a type of compositioa peculiar to Sanskrit, 
as it contains a free miagllng of prose and verse In the 
course of a narration. This type has attracted to it 
many promising talents. Apart from this m’c know of 
a great many writers who commanded equal facility for 
writing both prose and verse. For instance, Bftnn and 
his predecessor Dandin showed great jKnvcrs of vcrsiiiov 
tion in the course of tlieir prose nurrdtlves. Moreover, 
Blna was credited by some with a drama calIctl Z’«rori/f* 
p&riitayfi which necessarily partakes uf writing hotli ia 
verse-form and in dialogues, showing thereby liiscniKic- 
ity for all types of literary writing. In HarsacariUt. 
there is a verse describing the pose of a reclining hotse 
as well as its slow movement In getting onto Its legs. 
The picture that It leaves on a reader Is so real and 
graphic, that Bana even for this single instance of 
successful verse-portraiture earned the sobriquet of 
Turage-BSifa. Dapdln in his KSvy&daria shows Imineose 
ability to clothe in verse form the serious discussion of 
a subject like poetics. To combine, on the other hand, 
both capacities in a single piece of writing cannot be 
without its own special attraction to facile writers. 
Hence the rise of many camp& kSvyas in Sanskrit lit> 
erature. There may be no occasion in such literary 
writing for one getting bored with too much of cither 
verse or prose. At any rate, a much later writer called 
VenkafidhvaiiTi gave this very reason for his employing 
the camp^ form of composition for expressiog bis 
thoughts. 

Campus are sot traceable to a much earlier date 
than that succeeding tbe Kavya-Nataka period in 
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SatTiskrit literature. One cannot definitely point to tbe 
campu style of compositioo existing in Vedic writing 
merely because one happens to find there certain verses 
and non-metricai sentences side by side. In both the 
Mahabharaia and tbe Sam/ttia portion of the Yajurvida, 
110 doubt, there are instances of verse and non>metnca) 
writing found mixed up in the course of the narration 
of a single episode. 

Among the celebrated campus tbe Ramaya^ 
Camps, the MahabhurelA Camps and the NUakan^ha 
Vijaya Camps form the important landmarks of success¬ 
ful writing in the held. But there is not among tbe 
so-called Caenpu writers any mighty name to stand as 
a peer to either a KSUdisa among writers of verse or 
a Bans among prose-writers, 

Bhoja. His RSmayaisa Camps hes been enjoying 
a very extensive popularity on account of its mellifluous 
language. Readers hock to it because of Bhoja*s easy 
expression and his skill of narration of an epic like the 
Ram&ya^a. Tbe distinctness of his craftsmanship is 
generally called uhti caturya or cleverness in making bis 
points. His ear for alliteration and his employment of 
enjoyable figures of speech make his poetic composition 
not altogether a beaten track. He is deemed to have 
stopped with the Sundara)i!bn 4 s and it is held that 
another completed the unfinished manuscript. When¬ 
ever is mentioned, RimSya^^ Camps easily comes 
into people’s minds as an illustration of its high-water- 
mark. 

Akanta Bratta. His Bhiraia Camps has no less 
appeal to lovers of Sanskrit. Still it has not gained 
equal recognition among a wider audience. There is 
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much evidence in it of gre&ter erudition than iu the 
RSniya^^a Camp^ But Ananta Bbatta leaves on 
readers an impression of his laboured efiects in shaping 
<dank&ras. He freely indulges in exaggerations of a 
type not unfamiliar to students of Sanskrit. For in¬ 
stance, he can say, describing a city of mansions, that 
the moon bad to pass through the windows of the upper 
stories of the buildings in that city aiid get his face 
smeared all over with the soot from the chimney*smoke. 
Again, in order to vivify a description of a lady's slender 
waist, he pictures her thighs and hips as trying in 
competition to reach a destination wfucb seemed no¬ 
where to exist. The voluminous Mahabhdrata in the 
Campii gets compactly toid as a brief narrative. 

It is said that there is also a Bha^avaia Camp^ 
from the pen of the same author, though it has received 
much less recognition from literary men than either of 
the two CampOs previously mentioned. 

NiLAKAKTKA DiK^iTA. His work IS called 
Vijaya Campu. Its author lived within three centuries 
of us. Kis Sanskrit bears eloquent testimony to the 
Tamil genius forcing Us way into Sanskrit expcessiou. 
Some of the peculiarities of expression of the Cauvery 
delta hnd ledection in his writing. His predecessors 
like Yajfla IMariyana Diksifa were not successful to the 
same degree in adopting Sanskrit to express the Tamil 
genius; it was Nllakaj^tba Diksita who marvellously 
harnessed it to such enjoyable purpose.. The Sanskrit 
idiom and grammar easily lent him their services, and 
the result was that KHakantha Diksita never hesitated 
to pour out his sarcasm aud sparkling wit, native to the 
soil of bis birth, in the time-honoured tougue of the 
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^ods. Like the eddies playing upon the waters of his 
•own dearly loved Ceuvery, some of bis irooies beauti¬ 
fully sport on the surface of his fcee-dowlog verses. 

Among bis writings his KaHvi^ambctta ranks as the 
best for its unfailing bits at some of the social evils of 
the times. Many of bis observations seem too true even 
today. He was famed for his Vakrokii emulating the 
graceful curve of the crescent moon. In short, he is a 
poet who can immensely divert tbe intellect though not 
touch tbe deep chords of the heart. There is a belief 
that he must have written his camph while compar* 
atively young. For when compared with his other works 
like Lllirnava, it betrays marks of enthusiasm for 
language at the expense of ideas. Nilakattiha Vijaya 
CavifiH deals with the old, old theme of the churning of 
the milky ocean by the Gods and Asuras, the emergence 
of Haia (poison) and the magnanimity of Siva among 
the Gods in consuming it in order to save the world 
from its evil effects. Kllakantha Dlk^ta’s own partial¬ 
ity for ^iva among the deities of the Hindu pantheon 
exhibits itself when he spares none of his praise to any 
of tbe other Gods. 

VBNKATADHVASira. (17th century). He was a con¬ 
temporary of NllakaJJtha Dik§ita. Himself a Vaiioava 
of the Vi^L?tidvaiU School of Philosophy, his work 
VUvaiU^SdarSa Campu shows bis fervour for the deity 
of bis heart. His other work. Lak?mi Sahaira. deserves 
also mention. In the CempH he adopts the dialogae 
form for elucidating his points. The major part of that 
work is written in verse and in name only is it hCamp^l 
Kavya. 

Trivikbama Kavi- He was an early writer whose 
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canpQ on Nsla, otherwise known as Damayanti KaihS 
is worthy of a place in this branch of literary works. 
The author's father was a poet himself living at the court 
of one of the Rasti^kuta Kulers. Tradition gives us an 
account of how the son was induced by the king to 
write this campu while his fa (her wus away and how, 
before the first seven chapters were finished, the father 
returned, necessitating the son's stoppuig his composi¬ 
tion of the further chapters. The quality of its style is 
not very impressive as it is uneven of language in pJacos. 

SoMADSVA SuRt. The Jain writer of Yasasltlaka 
Catnpn, wrote about YaSodhara of Avanl!, and many of 
the Jain doctrines find their way into his work. 

Iaksuaka Kavi, whose date is still unascertained, 
wrote the Bhcraia Campa Ulaka. Ke was the son of a 
poet-scholar whose own father was possessed of equally 
remarkable poetical talents. 

Abkinava K alio as a. This appears more a title 
of the author than a real name. Himself an Andhra, 
he belonged to the lower caste. Rajafekhara, a ruler of 
Vidyinagara on the banks of the North Pennar had 
him at bis court. He wrote also the Bhu^avaia CatnpH, 
the Abhtnav& BhSraia CampH, Bhigavai Pada Saplati, 
Kalividambana. etc. 

Many other campu writers, though less reputed, 
are Padmar&ja, Kavikufijara, SomaSekhara Cidambara, 
Mitra Miira, Dattitreya Sistrin, RaghavaeSrya, etc. 
The Furanas supplied them themes for campus. 

VI.—UdAH ARANAS 

This type of literary writing contaios a musical 
element along with verse, as well as non-metrical lines. 
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This seems to have been in vogue in much earlier times, 
for Kalidasa speaks of it in his Ragkuvam^a and his 
Vikra>norvaiIyam. Even BhSrata and Vidyaniiha among 
writers on poetics speak of its features. 

VII.—Laghu Kavyas or Minor Poems 

If imagination of a writer in the abstract were to 
act as the mainspring of his outpourings, certainly there 
could be no anticipation of the exact shape or length of 
his work- Any abstract thought can induce a poet to 
visualiae a picture pleasing to our fancies. For instance, 
liungcr attracted a poet In Sanskrit to break forth in 
the following lines: " 0 . Hunger 1 You feel elated by 
attention just as you get enraged by neglect. You are 
to me the only perceptible Supreme Being.” Even airy 
nothings seem to assume concrete form and substance 
when poets turn their gasc upon them. NjUkaothA 
Dikslta somewhere remarks that a poet's tongue always 
itches for some enjoyable utterance or other and his pen 
gives beauty to thoughts that surge mthin- 

The Mcghasandeia of Kalidasa is a poem of pure 
unalloyed imagination. Lyricism of the highest variety 
caught the fancy of this poet, to pour out his heart in 
a kind ot metre named Mandakranla. It appears, how¬ 
ever, that such a metre, it not wedded to imagery and 
ideas similar to those contained in the Heglutsandeia. 
may not be attractive in an equal measure. The flittiog 
of Kalidasa's reverie song across thtte lines, though 
obviously put in the mouth of a Yakn in cannot 
but fordbly remind a discriminating reader of a heart 
that was pining for its native atmosphere- Tagore is 
led to iuterpret this song as the sighing of the poet for 
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the congenial surroundings oi hU own brest abode, 
when held fcorn it by the courtdife at Ujjain. Ko doubt 
this short poero of only two centos can setisfy anybody’s 
hunger for the inexhaustible treasures of lyric poetry. 

It imitation is the best form of flattery, no other 
known Kavya in Sanskrit has such plentiful imitators 
as the MsghazandHa. Some later writers took up the 
idea of the messenger of love from Kllidasa and tried 
to employ it for their own purposes. Ko doubt, 
Kalidisa too cannot claim originality for the messenger 
taking the love message, for the RSm&ydii,(t has it already 
in Hanuman's memorable services in carrying out such 
a mission. Still, no other poet before K&lidlsa ever 
thought of making it the entire theme of a poem, nor 
did any one later follow Kalidlia in leaving the theme 
incomplete, as it were, without the actual delivery of the 
message. Writers like Hupagosvimin in his (Jidhava 
Ma. Vadicanda in his Pavana D&la. Vaidyanitha in 
his Fftissi Data, Varadarija in his ManodSfa, Vedii^ta 
Deiika in his Hamsa ~Sandeia, and Lak^midisa in bis 
Suka Sandeda and a host of others have all either faith* 
fully introduced the same technique as that of the 
Mighasattdeia or have departed from it a little towards 
the end in making the message delivered or crowned 
with success. 

Certain other writers have degraded themselves in 
retaining in part Kalidasa's own lines or language and 
completing the rest with their own feeble attempts at 
versification. Such pieces invariably destroy the satis¬ 
faction of readers in finding Kllidasa’s language not 
repeated in full. But ooe strong feature of M 4 ghasat^d^ia 
that has never shown signs abating even with the 
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pASSAg« of time is the enonaous interest critics feel in it. 
Very many commentaries and reviews have been written 
in Sanskrit about this tiny poem and many authors are 
even remembered for their interpretations of Kilidisa'e 
art and mind as reAected in this single piece. 

VIII.-Muktaka 

This is a peculiar literary form in Sanskrit which 
is exquisite for its self-sufiidency of matter in a single 
stansa. Satavahana's famous anthology in Pr&kft 
called Guiha Sapimati contains many such single stanzas 
with love tliemes, often glowing with many colours. 

Kalna BhSif^arakam aad Surngadhar^ Paidhati 
are similar anthologies. 

IX.—StOTRA Poetry 

As minor poems $lcira forms abound in Sanskrit 
literature. For no poet of any importance has remained 
without writing at least a few stanzas in praise of scene 
deity dear to his heart. Sucli a tendency even in poets 
of greater renown is not without some significance. It 
may be due to a belief that without (/p&anJ or dedica¬ 
tion to Cod no poet ever receives the rare gift of 
writing. The Arst stanza of almost every poem, big or 
small, and of every drama and dialogue will be a verse 
of invocation to the All-knowing One. Even to eminent 
poets like V&lmiki and Kalid&sa ore ascribed separate 
pieces of iioira^ Thus, lines in praise of the Gaogi or 
SioiTA or said to have been composed by tlie sage 
Valmlki. To Kglidiaa are attributed Dni Pancdttavi 
and tyamedi DaniAkAtn. Even great philosophers who 
have advocated monistic thought are not free from this 
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tendency. We have Appayya Dik§iU and Madhusudana 
Sarasvati, only to mention two oi our greatest ex¬ 
ponents of Ad^'aitic thought, writing verses upon the 
particular deities oi their own personal worship. Even 
Sanltara, tlie greatest teacher who etablished the theory 
of the formless, indivisible Soul or Atman, lias been said 
to have written many ttotra poems of which Setundarya 
Zahari in praise of the Goddess ParvAti and others such 
as on DakHvSinurti, SvbrahiHanya. etc., have earned for 
him much popularity and recognition. Another ph i) os- 
epher Vedlnfa Deiika, contributed his own deUghtful 
quota to the siotra field by writing verses like Padukrt 
Saha$r& and Bhagavat Dltyana Sopana^ Leaders of 
other schools of thought like Caitanya, Madhva and 
others have all been no exception to this urge in them 
to write lines in praise of some deity dearest to them- 
PandiU Jagannatha is justly famous in this context for 
bis Ptyusa Lahart and CangS Lahari. 

No doubt the above-mentioned are all writers who 
have earned greater reputation for following other 
streams of intellectual activity. They are not known 
only for their poems of the slcira category. But 
instances can be given in Sanskrit of very many others 
who devoted every bit of their thought and language 
only to enriching stetra literature. To point to two 
illustrious examples, Muka of KSficl whose PancaiAli, 
in intoxicated praise of the Goddess K&mak?i, and 
DurvSsas. the ancient sage, who composed his Lalita- 
stavaralnatn or AryS Dviiati. are both specially to the 
manner born, and their outpouring breathes both deep 
devotion and literary charm of a very extraordinary 
degree. Durvasas exploited only the metre of Arya for 
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his purpose. But Muka. employed in his 500 pieces o( 
exquisite workmanship, many diflerent types oi metre 
for his soulful verses. 

iCfSKd Kanu’imrfa is a collection of verses by 
Lllaiuka in admiration of Lord Krsi^a, the cowherd of 
Vrndavan. The atmosphere of tlie banks of the 
Yamuna., tbc silvery moonlight playing upon both river 
and woodlands, (ho love^lit nights and (ho petulant 
moods of the Gopls encircling round or piniog for Kr%P& 
and all the sports and disturbances of Godwinloxicated 
souls get beautifully portrayed in these tines. The 
aroma of devotion is wafted by every stanza and line 
of this most delicious poem. 

The Giia Govinda of Jayadeva is more a song-ccllec- 
tion than mere poetry set to metre. Again KadhI and 
Kr«na. the loving pair, are seducing our hearts when 
Jayadeva sways us with the lilt of music and sensuous 
imagery. The Gita Gowida has a unique literary 
attraction for us. as it neither inclines to a poetic 
attempt proper nor to a musical composition of tlie 
Kriti type or technique. 

Speaking of stotra literature, one cannot omit the 
Kirtana form of Slaira in Sanskrit indulged in by Sri 
MuthusvSm i DTk^ita of the Sou th. Though the Sanskrit 
in his riclily wrought Kfrlanas breathes of long com¬ 
pounds. impressive for their resonance and sound 
values, one cannot forget the great emphasis upon Riga 
Bhiva in these pieces. In this context the ecstatic songs 
of Sad&Siva Brahmendra, the poet*sage of Pudukottah 
in the South, remind us of an equally rich output in 
musical form, with this marked difference, that often 
the ideas partake of Advaitic philosophy and the 
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techQiqae shows rnuch less sophistication in the branch 
of music known as Che Carnatic school. 

In conclusion, we have every reason to include here 
the name of Nai£ya?a Bhattatiri of Malabar, whose 
oft*recited verses of the shtrs variety upon the presid' 
ing deity of Guruvayur are typical of a heart steeped in 
devotion of a rare kind, mingled no doubt with poetic 
fancy of a high order. 

X.—Works on Niti or Morais 

Books are found which develop didactic writing 
and preaching of morals directly, fn this group of NiU 
works Kautilya's Arlha Ssstra is included. Canalcya or 
Vifougupta, the minister of Caodragupta the Maurya. 
of the 4th century B. c-. is credited with this marvellous 
piece of work, dealing with every aspect of knowledge 
coBcerning the art of government and administration of 
a kingdom. Thus statecraft, warfare, strategy in times 
of war and peace and interrelationship between States 
are all dealt witli in this treatise which supplies a mine 
of information useful even in present-day conditions. 

BirhAtpaiya Dai^ NUi and ^ukra NKt SJruare 
also of this same category, though the information in 
these latter works does not show such maturity and 
exhaustiveness as the Arlha issira. The Artha Sustra 
though mainly in prose form contains some verses also. 

Kimandaka's IJiti Sira is a brief summary of the 
Artha iSilra itself, though in verse form throughout. 
The verses are generally not high-class literary perfor¬ 
mances, for they bear much resemblance to those of 
^stra works. 

Other works of the NUi category have entirely 
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different purposes, in that they never allude to statfr* 
craft at all but devote themselves exclusively to admoa* 
itory themes regarding plain living, upright conduct, 
behaviour to elders and rulers, etc. Apart from didactic 
preaching and moralizing, they are not books which 
deal either with politics in any form or witlj social 
theories of any type. In this group we cannot forget 
to mention a work called NiH SSra whose authorship is 
anonymous, but whose value is perceived by students of 
Sanskrit acquiring knowledge in the time-honoured 
style when they get all the verses therein by heart. 

Nili Saiakas oc 100 verses of Niti, as they are known, 
also deserve our attention in this context. Bhartrhari 
is most widely known for his Niti SaUika. His other 
works, $rngSra Saiaka and VairSgya Sataka, are not 
quite so popular. Simple as may seem his style, the 
deeper meaning enclosed in his lines, when understood, 
is really of practical value in our daily lives. 

Nilakaiitha Dik?ita's Kalim'dambaiui and his SabkA- 
ranjaua ^atakatn are also of this variety, in that he has 
exposed the weakness of people and exhorted them to 
live up to a higher code of conduct- Public conduct 
and domestic life both have received attention from his 
caustic pen, and the lively vein wbich runs throughout 
his writings saves readers from SHttui of any kind. 

A word about Dlk§ita's humour may not be out of 
place iu dealing with this topic. It is Inofiensive geo* 
erally and provides much mirth to readers by its 
pungency and feiidty of expression. For instance, if 
he wants to criticise the unconvindng habit in South 
Indian households of consulting horoscopes for every 
slight act of daily life planned as well as the importance 
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attached to a son*la-law of the boose, be cannot resist 
the temptation of a mock-serious suggestion to include 
the son-in-law as the teath planet for consultation, 
apart from the usual nine which govern our destinies. 
Sarcasm too emanating from his pen has a sharper edge 
than normally. For instance he says! '* Only by break¬ 
ing pots or by tearing one's clothes, by crying oneself 
hoarse like a donkey or by some visible means to excite 
pity, can a person seek bis way to public recognition." 
Indeed, we need have no dif^ulcy in understanding 
that be rails at a calloos world, indifferent to sensitive 
artistic souls. 

XI.—Anyapadesa 

Sanskrit writers feel no hesitation in adopting a 
method of writing by which they can take shelter under 
an apparent meaning for conveying their bidden sugges¬ 
tions. Ad illustration alone can make our meaning clear. 
A passage runs like this 

Antelopes inak and frolic about ths fomt glades. What 
do they care for ? If they foal hnogry, thoy have plenty of 
grass to groM apon as thoy like. Tlio xaoment they are satisfied, 
they recline under the treea and chew the cud with eyes Iialf- 
closed. They cas go to sleep or rise again In scaKh of pastores 
new. Oqcc they are on the move, they go wherever thoy like. 
Oh t the deer, the fortunate deer I 

The literal moaning is not difBcnlt to perceive. 
The inner thought signifies no doubt the complaint of a 
servant evidently of a royal household, whose move¬ 
ments are curbed and whose services are not duly rec¬ 
ognized. He must have seen a herd of grazing deer. 
Kis wretched mood must have been responsible for the 
cry of envy from his lips. Again another verse describes,; 
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for instance, a dog in lion's clothing with a mane, seated 
majesCically with iu forelegs stretched in front of it; 
elephants get frightened at the sigiit of this p$eudo*£:ing 
of beasts; but the real fact is, this Hon cannot get onto 
their backs or tear tbeir big beads with his claws. The 
bidden idea can be explained like this; a person clothed 
undeservingly with power and position cannot be equal 
to the real tasks when he lias to undertake them. 

AnyapadeSa was resorted to by writers whenever 
they wished to make a stinging remark against anyone 
without at the same time seeking open enmity for what 
tliey wanted to say. 

To give bat a few writings of this type we have 
the A nyoktim^a of Achandl Dikshlta, the A nyokii Sataka 
of Somanatha, the AnyokH MiiktSltUA of Sauibbu. and 
iht AnySpadeia Pataka of Nllakap(ha and of Jagaunatba. 

Xtl.^^RKCASA OR Love Poeus 

Many verses can be found in the extensive field of 
Sanskrit literature, which contain very many love 
episodes or aspects of ]os*e. They are so well executed 
sometimes that the love depicted may prove tho very 
summation of all one's own desires when freed from all 
their earthiness, The Cilihd SapfaitUi or yco poems of 
i^itavlbana are most of them love themes, sparkling 
and individualistic in their peculiar contents. One 
compiler or different sets of them may have been re¬ 
sponsible for the compilation. The Prakrt Savour about 
them adds to their enjoyability. Bhanjhari's 
Saitika also deals with love, but after sixty stansas he 
declines to pensive thoughts. ^r^gSra TiUha is a similar 
piece and Kilidasa's name gets associated with it. 
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because cf its sweetness. Whenever any poem of endur* 
able features is found without clear indications of its 
authorship, tradition steps in onhesitatinfly to claim it 
in the naine of Kllidasa. All glory to Kalidasa, the 
sweetest minstrel of our ancient land ! 

Needless for us to impress upon our readers that 
in the list of love poems Amamka Kavi’s ^r^Sra Saiaka 
stands out as easily one of the best of its kind. 

We have discussed laghu KSvySs or minor poems 
under one head or another, but it may not be deemed 
unnecessary to point to one unfailing feature of these 
minor poems. They are always without many cantos or 
sargas. The theme dilated upon also strikes us as a 
single idea developed. Complex situations tlist are 
brought in generaJJy by other episodes subsidiary to the 
main theme find no trace in these smaller poems. 

Again, there are also to be found stray verses, some¬ 
times appealing very much to us ia the same manner as 
Muktakas or single, self-sufficing stansas. There are to 
be found groups of them on people's lips too. Such a 
one we can give here to illustrate the merit of the com¬ 
position and the significance of iu content. There was 
a King of Cranganore in Malabar reputed for his own 
great scholarship and talents and for his unapproachable 
munificence to poets and bards who approached him. 
He became personally very poor by such free disposal 
of bis riches. Once a poet approached him for gifts and 
the King wrote a verse on a palm leaf and gave it to 
the poet saying that if he went to tiie Travancore Rija 
he would shower on him the bounties that he himself 
could not then afford. The stansa he wrote ran thus: 
"0 King, there is no greater patron than poverty, be- 
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caQse, not caring: ior its own oxtmctioQ, it has given you 
to me.” The Riji of Travancore was struck with its 
beauty and knew from whom such a delicious piece 
could have emanated. 

Similar pieces are extant in all parts of India. 
Many otliers are cited by way of iUustfatioa in books of 
AhnkSra'^aitra. Other such verses, which contain 
riddles, baffle us by their strange roeaniogs. Some of 
them conceal the subject, object and verb in order to 
make the readers pussle for some time over their purport. 

Xin.— P/tAKRTA KavYAS 

There are not really many poems of great dis- 
tinctioQ in Prikrta. Pravarasena’s work called Seiu- 
bandham is written in Mabirl4tri. It is a very high- 
class poem, and literary critics have never ranked it 
much below Vilmiki's or Kalidasa's works. Daridin 
especially has remarked of its distinction in words like 
these: "It is an ocean of great thoughts and bright 
imagery." One tradltioo ascribes its authorship to 
KSlidasa, and support is generally received for this by 
the colophon of every canto in this famous work 
running thus: This poem written by KgUdisa at the 
instance of Pravarasena. ” 

Pfsama in this group is a name which 

receives reference in Aoanda Vaidhana's DhvanyShka. 
It is claimed by Ananda Vaidhana as his own. Some 
verses of it alone are thus known, for the entire work is 
not to be found anywhere else. 

GAudavaho is the name of a poem in Prakfta from 
tbe pen of Vakpati which should not escape our notice 
id this context. 
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Jain and Buddhistic authors have aJso given us 
Prakrtic pieces. Tulsldasa’s RSmiyaisa is written in 
Avanti. a variation of Prakfta. Still the language em¬ 
ployed by TulsidSsa does not conform to the ancient 
Avant! spoken by the people. 

XIV.—Kathas and Fables 
The BfhcUkathi of Ouoidhya is a storehouse of many 
fables. The language employed is Paiiaea Prakrt. 
Uany other poets have liberally drawn upon the sources 
in the BThaikaikii. The annals of Vatsaraja are found 
only in them. A story is current that tlie author, 
having found no due recognition for his labours, tore out 
page dter page of this book and threw it in the flames. 
Kseoiendra and Somadeva Bhatts have each translated 
into Sanskrit the Bfhaihatha. Mo doubt all that was 
coutained in BrhaikAtks is not found in the translations, 
nor do we have an idea of the exact length of the Bfhai’ 
kalhS, since it is lost to us. Still the portions translated 
by Somadeva Bhatta and K$emendia are available as 
KathS SaritsOgaram and BrhatkathamanjarS respectively. 

The Pa^aianlra is a collection of stories in the form 
of fables though it is really propounding the contents of 
the ArihaSssira of Kautilya. Vispu Sarman, a Brahmin, 
narrates the stories in a simple and direct style. The 
entire statecraft is employed in the kingdom of the 
forest, and we have very appropriate speeches put in the 
mouths of the various animals. 

The Hftofiad^a is a later version of the Pa^aientra. 
Both these collections of stories were current from very 
early times end scholars recognize their having crossed 
the seas to the Western countries and assumed there 
different names and abapes. 




Chapter VIII 
SANSKRIT DRAMAS 
I,— Features and Varieties 

The Sanskrit Drama can be deemed a compendium 
all the fine arts like poetry, music, dauciag, paioling 
aod hUtrioaics. Histrionics developed out of the art of 
gesticulatioQ or Abhinaya, stage^songs from music, 
dialogues from speech and scenic arrangements from the 
art of painting. The Sage Bharata in his treatise on 
Dancing expresses the opinion that NSlya derives en* 
richment from almost everything in life. The NafitMa 
or drama too may be said in the same way tc derive 
much from all the fine artistic impulses of life, as it is 
closely allied to NSiya or Dancing. Moreover, the art 
of gesticulation cannot be separated totally from drama, 
as one needs much education in and initiation into it 
before proving much of a success in a drama on the 
stage. The emotions ret^uiriog facial expression a nd the 
actions from bodily movements have a common source 
of training in the art of Abhinaya or gesticulation. 

Even otherwise we can trace common features in 
NSiya aod Nataka. Omi f ting Nrtla or pure dance with¬ 
out a theme, the rest of the dancing performance appeals 
in the same way as a dramatic representation. Another 
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pecuHadty m Ssnskrit which the drcma and (lie dance 
seem to have fo common ii that veiy often the same 
subjects are chosen for dramatic representation as well 
as the dance programme. 

Western scholars have traced the origin of tlie 
drama in Sanskrit to the passage in the Rgveda where a 
dialogue occurs between Yama and Yainf. But from 
the fact of a mere dialogue one cannot conclude the 
dramatic art bad its earliest appearance in the Vedas. 
Our scholars, of traditional upbringing nt any rate, do 
not think that the elements of tbo drama were conocived 
in the above^meo tioned ^eda passage. They feol tba t, 
no doubt earlier than other literatures of the world, 
Sanskrit most have exploited this branch of literature 
.with equal facility along with other kinds of writing. 

Even before the beginning of the Christian era, 
books like the MAhabhd^ya referred to the valuable 
services of the dramatic art. Aivagho?a, ^udraka, 
BhSsa and others had, at the dawn of the Christian era, 
done their work in this field rich already with promises. 

II.— Tse Art of Draha 

The mainsprings of dramatic representation depend 
upon a choice subject, inspiring sentiments and effective 
portrayal of emotions. Nuiaka technically derives its 
name from Natana or enacting. So does Rufaka, 
another name for drama, take its origin in the fact of its 
being gazed at by people, Rupaka is a general epithet 
to denote drama as a class. DaiarUpaka is a name 
applied by Vamana to drama with its ten varieties. 

Riipaka has two main divisions—and 
UparSpakas. Again Ropakas signify types like NSpxka, 
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Prakarai^a, Pruhazana and others. A t^iiaka 

includes five important sta^s of development. They 
are in order denoted as MuhhA, ProiimHhha, Garltha, 
Vimar^A and XJpasanihiTA. The rasa or main sentiment 
of the play i$ no doubt tlie most essential thing in a 
drama. AU tho rest only aid tlie enridiment of the 
unfolding of rasa in a pUy. To illustrate the five stages 
spoken of, let u$ take the play Af^iAif-HJi/AAtia. When 
M&db&va is introduced in the streets of a city and be 
casually meets Malalf and falls in love with her, that 
stage of the drama is called AfuMa SandAi. When the 
lovers begin to devise plans for meeting each other, such 
a stage is called PrAtimuMA SanifAi, Then occur events 
which seem, for the time being, to be frustrating the 
attempts of Che lovers. This stage is Corbha Sandii. 
Then a ray of hope cleaves the clouds that erstwhile 
seemed to devour them both in eternal despair. Such 
a hope is expre&^^ed in certain occurrences that encour> 
age the lovers to look forward to ibeir coming together. 
Such is the Vimaria When hnaJly all difficulties 

disappear, the lovers are brought together for the wed> 
•ding and happiness begins to reign, we speak of the 
l/fiasamAAra or the gathering up of the various trends 
of che story. 

In a way, the technique of development adopted 
by the Sanskrit drama is not far different from the 
usual development that we perceive even in a modern 
drama or novel. For we have in novels, too, certain 
characters introduced who suggest to us the main 
course of the story’s development. We have then va¬ 
rious incidents making such a development more pos- 
sible. Then other currents in the shape of ontoreseen 
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difficulties crowd in to lead things to a crisis. SIowl/ 
also tbe tangle gets resolved and finally the story ends, 
sometimes as was hinted at even at the beginning. 

On one particular alone the Sanskrit sestheUcians 
laid great emphasis, i.g.. on Rcsa. resulting from the 
way in which the purpose of all arts is said by them to 
have arisen. 

Coming to the special features of each and every 
type of drama spoken of already, let us first look at the 
NStaka. It usually deals with some topic o( Puranic 
origin or historical interest. Sentiments of popular 
appeal like love, heroism, etc., enrich it. Prakaranas 
also bear similar general features, though tbere tbe story 
can be taken from the author's own imagination. More¬ 
over, Prakaranas should have ten acts, unlike the 
NSlaka^ Bha^a is a type which has for its chief inter¬ 
est a man about town as the dominating character and 
tbe drama is throughout a monologue. Both love and 
heroism are represented in such types. Prahasana main¬ 
ly touches upon the ludicrous element. It can be said' 
to be something like a farce. 

The other varieties of tbe DaSar&paka are not fam¬ 
iliar to us, either on account of lack of plays represent¬ 
ing them or of their obscurity otherwise, making literary 
history in Sanskrit preserve little trace of them. 

Ufar^ipakas have not much to di^ereotiate them 
from Rfipahas. If at all there are distinguishable feat¬ 
ures in them, they are minor ones. Treatises on poetics 
give little infonnation to distinguish an UparUpaka 
from a Pipaka, though many of them speak of Bharata's 
pointed reference to such a distinction. Strangely 
enough, no verse In Bharata’s Na^a $istra contains 
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any mention o£ it, Tbe verses in Bharata which speak 
o£ the Ufiariipakas must have been lost. Otherwise 
there could be no possible explanation for so many 
writers' referring to Bharata's definition of VparUpakas. 

UparUpakas have eighteen varieties as enumerated 
by Viivanitha Sfiri in his Sakitya Darp 4 tfa. Other 
Jater treatises too show at least fifteen types of Upa- 
rRpakas as having been noticed by Bharata, Some of 
tlie names vary from these which are obtained in the 
SSAitya Darpajfa. The Agnipur^^a mentions eighteen 
types of VparUpakas wblcli alone must have induced 
the author of tlie Sahilya Darpafta to give that 
number. 

A NSHka can have also a theme or story drawn 
from one's own imagination. A Na^ika dots not much 
differ from a Prakarana save in tbe number of acts it 
contains. A. B. Keith in hisHiiloryofSanskni Drama 
opines that on such slight grounds they should not be 
separated as of different types. But one imprestve 
feature of variation there no doubt is in NatikSs, name¬ 
ly, there are distinctly more women characters in them 
than in any other form of drama. 

As regards other features, the Naiihd and the 
Prakara(ia do not vastly differ. For instance, in a 
NitikS also the hero and the heroine roeet accidentally 
and fall in love with each other. Difficulties crop up 
here also to thwart their union, though finally happiness 
crowns their attempts. The hero depicted, though 
known for his prowess in battle, tries to forget the cares 
of the kingdom in his amorous pursuits in the harem, 
KDidasa's MSUvikdgnrnitram. though grouped with 
the NOiakas, has more features of tbe NStika, while 
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Har§a's two plays Ralnivaii and PriyadarHkS, though 
closely resembling KalidSsa's MSlavihjgnimitram. get 
iden tified as N 4 tik 3 s. Wes lern scholars have ch listen ed 
the NSlikS a " lesser heroic comedy. ” 

The Prakaraniha is a variety of the UfiarQpakas. 
The hero and tl;e heroine belong to the Vaiiya coin- 
munity or caste. Except in this one dissimilarity, a 
Prakaraiiik^ easily resembles a Nriliit 3 . Between a 
Prakarafia and a Prtiktiraitikd there is no great differ- 
eace. In the story, characters and rasa they portray 
they have everything in common. A critic named 
Dbenika feels indeed that there is no distinction at all 
between the two, though the Sahtiya Darpapa maintains 
essential points differentiating them. Western scholars 
have called the Prakarapikd “the little bourgeoise 
comedy." 

Again, if a Naiikd is entirely written in Prdkft 
instead of in Sanskrit, if it begins without the intro¬ 
ductory scene of Viskambkaka and if for acts the word 
Javanikanlaram finds a place in it, such a one U recog¬ 
nized as a Saiiaka. Some identify it with a dance- 
drama. A. B. Keith surmises its origin from the pure 
art of the dance. 

The Trotaka or Totaka is another variety of drama 
which contains characteristics of its own. Some scholars 
place Kalidasa's Vikramorvaiiyam in this category, 
while others do not find in that drama anything to 
distinguish it from a Naiaka. Other names such as 
Co^^ki. HaJliid, Natyar 4 sa/ia, Prasthana, Bhaifiki, 
VU&pya, Samiapaka, etc., are also mentioned as of the 
Vparnpaka classification. 
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III.— The Place op Drama im Sanskrit 
Literature 

Though every one o^ th e bra n dies of li ter^ry wri tin g 
requires much of skilJ and ability lo bring success to an 
author attempting it, the drama needs greater attributes 
in a playwriglit to distinguish him. TJie play conceived 
of should cater to all tastes required to make of the 
piece an engaging and impressive representation. Tbe 
eye normaily being more exacting, nothing presented 
on the stage should offend it, It is not therefore an easy 
task to satisfy a true ra$ika witnessing a play. Hence 
perhaps the saying in Sanskrit, that a drama alone is 
the whetstone of a writer's ability. 

Numerous dramas are found in Sanskrit with their 
varied claims upon our attention, Good, bad end in¬ 
different plays there are. which show tbe great tempta¬ 
tion playwriting has proved to writers iu the past. StiU 
we are not also without great dramas which have touch¬ 
ed the peak of excellence in art. Some of the greatest 
among the dramatists knew perfectly well what won¬ 
drous possibilities lay in the art of a drama. KSlidasa 
when extolling tbe Natya. in Scene II of bis play, 
MSlatnkagnimtraM, remarks of its being tbe summation 
of all the surging desires and tastes among people of 
varying degrees of appreciation. Indirectly, too, we feel 
Kllidasa to have hinted at the rasa element alone prov¬ 
ing the aim of all our accnmulated appreciations, 

How, then, does the drama receive such unique 
recognition from even great writers? What wonderful 
aim does it possess to have made many an artist of 
repute so openly enthusiastic ? Literary writing in this 
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Und has not stopped with marely giving pleasure to 
readers but bas acted as a stimulus to their earnest 
search for the ultimate truth. The rnark of perfection 
for any piece of literature, according to Sanskrit ^thet- 
icians, is its capacity to cater to the cravings of the 
soul more than to those of the senses. Anandli Vardhana 
points oot that the chief aim of ail literature U to seek 
that AnandaOT Bliss which results from RasoAvada or 
enjoyment of rasa. If the aim of all literary writing is 
Jnanda. then the drama must be surer and quicker iu 
producing the desired results, as generally tho visual 
representation of any art impresses and moves hearts in 
a greater degree than literary writing can do. 

To paint the ideal in order to elevate the minds of 
the audience who witness a performance became more 
and more the chief aim of dramatists. In the attempt 
to secure an idealistic atmosphere and aim, they chose 
episodes for treatment from great epics like the 
yaifa and the liiahdbhSrata. Our epic writers have 
stored up nobility and heroism of all types in the unfad* 
log pages of their works. No other literature of the 
world can boast of such splendid materials for poetic 
vision and dramatic delineation a$ some of these great 
books have revealed to us. Indeed it may seem fool> 
hardiness or a waste of one's energy to seek for fresh 
episodes or heroes that can surpass either in grandeur 
or in execution some of the immortal characters or 
themes that the epics liave given us. 

Hence, perhaps, the Sanskrit poets liave invariably 
selected, their subjects from the Purinai of old. A 
further explanation also may be offered by way of 
jnstiheatioD for such a selection. A writer generally 
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canQot divert the attention of readers witii the story 
interest in an old or familiar theme and so deprive them 
of the full satisfaction derivable from the rasa or epjoy* 
tnent that wiU result if every one of the other factors in 
a play is made to contribute Its best to its success or 
fulhlment. Moreover there will he greater scope for a 
dramatist to present hie imaginative powers when the 
episode is a known piece inducinf readers to expect 
enough dramatic art to satisfy their hunger. The 
character of a Rama or a Krsha or a Bliffcna may not 
evoke enough appreciation in a heart unless the 

dramatist has employed such skill in creating situations, 
such imagination in developing dialogues and such art 
as to make the great heroes lock in no way poorer 
than they appear in the pages of the great epics. 

It does not mean that no dramas born of a writer’s 
originality are helpful to the elevation of the render’s 
mind. There can be instances to prove a dramatist’s 
extraordinary ability in divining incidents for the first 
time or creating a character who has not been previous* 
ly met with. Do we not have Mrcckakalika, a play 
bom wholly of a playwright’s imagination in both its 
theme and its characters ? Indeed, it is an ctiginal play 
that has no equal of its kind in Sanskrit literature. 
Still none feels it any more enjoyable or satisfying to 
the true connoisseur of arts than Kalidasa's $akunlaiafn. 
The theme of Sskwtiaiarn, though old and taken from 
the MahdbkSraia is made to appear very fresh and 
fascinating because of the poet's creative powers in 
presenting Sikuntall as nature's own darhog and the 
love between her and Du§yanta undergoing a natoral 
metamorphosis from one of casual seeking to a spiritual 
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bond bet'veen the two. Even the great Shakespeare, 
whose dramatic art reached the pinnacle of perfection, 
never hesitated in selecting irom earlier soarcee themea 
for bis own dramatic development, indeed every one 
of hU greater tragedies has chosen cliaracter and inci> 
dent from old tales or sources. Therefore, though it 
caonot be maintained that original themes can never 
supply the reader the amount of pleasure or satisfac* 
tion that be hopes to receive from a drama, still it can* 
not he denied either that a drama because of its treat¬ 
ment of well-known heroes and heroines will be the less 
tasteful or enjoyable to a mind endowed with faculties 
for appreciation of originality in the theme. 

To prove that Sanskrit writers have not been blind 
to the value oi original themes, we have such instancy 
as the Prahodhacandrodayan and the SaAkelpASuryoda^ 
yam. written by dramatists of a much later period. 
Abstract thoughts and allegorical representations have 
permeated such dramas and influenced readers' minds. 

IV.—Characters m SawsKfOT Drama 

On a superficial basis it will be hardly worth while 
distinguishing Sanskrit dramas from similar types in the 
literatures in the other languages. Sanskrit dramas 
there are which present few characters while others 
present a crowd on the stage. A play called JSnaki’ 
Parii^yam presents a number of persons in one scene. 
In VeifisafnhSret, another drama, a scene contains only 
two persons, and of them one alone speaks while thfr 
other listens throughout. 

Sanskrit dramas generally make audiences think 
that they are leisurely and lacking tempo in character^ 
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i^atjon. Such a thing, tl trne, is oo doubt a serious 
defect in the dramatic art. But there are very many 
compensating qualities in a Sanskrit play that will 
enable people to forget minor defects, If any, in their 
enjoyment of the main rasa- 

Tiic VdSUa Nayaka or hero of high birth and en¬ 
deavour is an essential need of every play, The court- 
jester or VidSsaka is another character whose skill alone 
helps the hero in his plans to win the girl be loves or 
save her from the clutches of envious other women. 
Without the VidHsaka the play of MSlavikOgnimilra 
would be devoid of much of its interest and vitality. 
But the court-jester happens to play quite a minor rdle 
in .^Skunlala, where he is thrown in tJ\e shade by the 
King’s own high qualities wluch seek no device to win 
over the girl oi hU heart or to secure her love against 
her own conscience. 

Kaficukin is a stereotyped character that always 
makes his appearance in a play. He is \isually rep. 
reaented as old and weighed down with the responsibil¬ 
ities of the royal household. In his mouth generally is 
put the account of the berg's antecedents and the 
records of liis valour or his success. Vaiialikas general¬ 
ly are two persons. They sing verses from behind the 
curtain either to console tiie hero in distress or to in¬ 
spirit him to action. They never come out from beliind 
the curtains. Pralihiri and Vetravatf are mace-bearers 
and servants in the royal household who speak an in. 
variable jargon when the hero either enters or quits the 
stage. The remaining characters are not contrived in 
accordance with any set formula. 

Characterisation in the sense of Shakespeareaib 
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types or of those of other Western dramatists is not 
found io Sanskrit writers. Rather, there is little need 
for characterisation absorbing our interest in a Sanskrit 
play, when the emaoatiDg rasa of the play is made tlie 
prime concern. Ho doubt characterization too may he 
useful to enrich our enjoyment of the main rasa. But 
even when characterization plays its approoiable part as 
!□ Sskuntala and Mr^chakaUka. wc me not able to 
think of it as in any way of greater help to undersuiiid- 
ing the play thau other factors like seiuimenis or 
situations or speeches contrived by the dramatist. If 
at all characterization has made any impression on our 
writers, it is only as a minor or subsidiary factor con¬ 
tributing, along with other accessory aids, to the enrich¬ 
ment of the rasa. Kllidasa, Bhavabhuti and Sudraka, 
though each has left immortal characters to us, have 
not at ail left such a powerful impression of the art of 
the playwright in characterization as some of Shake¬ 
speare's heroes and heroines have done. 

V.—The Cojjclusiok o? a Sanskrit Drama 

The Sage Bharata in defining the aim of a fiero 
says that he should strive for some worthy or noble 
object in life and its fulBlment should be the play's 
purpose. Sanskrit sstheticians will never permit failure 
of the hero’s endeavours to be represented before us. 
To many of us who are familiar with tragedies of the 
Western type, this attempt to pur tray success alone or 
happiness oaly at the eud of a play tviJI appear too 
deliberate a contrivance aud offeuding canons of taste 
regarding naturalness of development in the entire 
piece. Indeed we may not feel the tiuvarted endeavours 
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oi men with a high purpose in life as detracting any- 
thing from their value to us. On the other hand, they 
may provide u$ witlx a stimulus to emulate them and to 
take lessons from their failures. 

IcIcalUtn as painted by Sanskrit writers will not 
permit of any defeat for tlxc licro on the stage. Even 
Fate's severest strokes will have to be cancelled by 
supernatural powers and efficacy of penance. The ideal 
chosen us the motive of tJie play should be such that 
people beholding it shonid return with their faith 
strongthcnecHn the good resulting from high endeavours 
and their senses soothed by the happiness crowning hu¬ 
man efforts. According to our ancients^ incentive to 
action an dan optimistic attitude in life receive assurance 
in a greater degree by the representation of evil getting 
destroyed and sorrows that had erstwhile seemed un¬ 
bearable dissolving into nothing. 

The tragic element as such has never been tabooed 
in the Sanskrit pUy, and wc have many dramas in 
Sanskrit in which tragedy seems almost to engulf (be 
importa)xt characters but, with the wave of the magic 
wand of the poet, it recedes oven as the mist belore the 
rising sun. Still, everything may seem unconvincing to 
a modern mind when heroes are not made to meet with 
failures or to die for their ideals on tlie stage. Inquis¬ 
itive minds cannot suppress certain legitimate doubts 
and questions regarding the purpose of the Sanskritists 
in ending tlieir plays always in happiness. They may 
oak why, when even the GiiS does not say that success 
or the fruits of one’s labours should be tixe motive of 
one’s action, there should be this insistence on a happy 
ending to the drama. The only answer to $u^ a 
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legitimate complaint will be that, according to our great 
Teachers, man, born with a mission in )Ue, will be born 
again and again and will not slop striving till the goal 
is readied. If a successful end is certain for human 
strivings, whether in one life or after many lives, tliat 
truth must be represented in a drama. TJic vision 
should not be so distorted as to impress people who 
strive in life for good wilh its ultimate fruiiion getting 
postponed. Hence oar restheticians have no qualms in 
representing the story without an untoward end. 

Moreover, another reason also might have impress¬ 
ed writers as just and acceptable for such a happy 
conclusion. The fuse lion of all arts, according to them 
is not merely to copy life but to imitate life only in no 
copying anything. Therefore, the idea of realism which 
has become an obsession with ns. consequent upon our 
contact with Western literatures, never struck our an¬ 
cients as of great significance to art. A visual represen¬ 
tation of a tragedy or of blood-spilling on the stage 
naturally would affect hearts in such a way that the 
mind of the seer could not escape brooding over the 
scene witnessed. The enjoyment to be born of a play 
would be disturbed considerably. Such a view may 
look opposed to the Greek conception of the influence 
of a tragedy upon people’s minds. For the Greeks 
invariably held the view that human hearts get more 
chastened and human intellects more sublimated on 
seeing a great tragedy. Indeed a Hamlet or an Othello 
will not leave any one in the audience unaffected by the 
depth or range of the human mind or the strange 
workings of human psychology. Every chance there 
will be for the witness becoming more cultured ia hU 
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outlook on life wbeu hU deep sympathies are stirred by 
the eight of such characters. The psychological in^ 
fiuence of a tragedy, according to Westerners, is not 
baneful but beneficial. Certainly onr ancients too never 
for once doubted tlie truth of suffering chastening indi> 
viduals. Otiienvise the exile of a Katna or of the 
PuQtUivas could not have influenced us in such a way 
all these years. But beyond recognizing the tragic 
element hs an essential factor in a drama, tliey were 
not willing to accede to the drama resulting in a tragedy. 
It is beciiuse they felt the function of art was not to 
irnroersc the onlooker's mind in further gropfogs and 
doubts, but to aid him to have clarity of mind and to 
prepare himself for the stage of mental equanimity or 
sereinty. If a ^akuntala gets rejected by the King and 
seems almost on the precipice of a great humiliation or 
an unending sorrow, the beholder’s heart receives Its hll 
of the chastening influences of the pathos of the situa¬ 
tion. No further or complete extingulslung of hope 
need be employed to depress the mind. The floal scene 
where ^akuntala meets Dusyanta, though contrived by 
the poet, is not without a purpose. He has impressed 
us with the satisfaction born of the only goal in life 
being reached, namely, the union of two hearts in a 
spiritual embrace. Till then they were bound together 
by mere passion, but v/ith the Are of misunderstanding 
and separation purging them of this, they gained true 
knowledge of Love. The test of the poet's art is in the 
reader’s enjoyment, for no one, be he a Westerner or 
an Easterner, has hitherto deemed Sikuniala a play of 
immature vision or of imperfect dramatic act. The 
point can be borne home to a reader, if only he can 
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imagine IvalidSsa to have en<tecl ttie play of ^tlkuniala 
othepivise. There may be other mental consolations in 
such an ending as one with love's longings thwarted and 
love left forlorn. But the peace that conies of imder> 
standing Love's true inwardness can never be more for 
us than when Du^yanla and ^akuntulu regain each other 
in a deep and abiding iinderstanclitig of licnrts. 

VI.— Sanskrit Di< amAT isra 

In boohs like Bharata's Nutya ^ilsfr<i we come 
Across references to dramas Hlco Samiidra MaOuoMm 
and Trifura daftam. Certainly, such information proves 
to us the existence of earlier dramas, before the art of 
dancing was explained by Bharata, who is placed by 
scholars in the 7st century after Christ. But the plays 
mentioned by Bharata arc not now available and there¬ 
fore we are handicapped in our estimate of their real 
merits. One indication of the intrinsic quality of all 
these emerges, namely, that the lost works must have 
been of such worth as to liave attracted tlie heavenly 
crowd, who both enacted and witnessed them before 
Indra and his celestial court. 

Paijini is deemed by some to have left tivo plays, by 
nzjtid Ka>i\SAvadh(i and Balibandha, neither of which is 
now available. Vararuci, a sage, left, according to some 
accounts, a hock on dramaturgy. Bharala's treatise 
also supplies us with information about stage arrange¬ 
ments and other reqairements for a dramatic presenta¬ 
tion of a play before an audience. One marks with 
surprise that in spite of much advance of scientific 
knowledge of the present tinges, little has been added to 
what Bharata's treatise supplies us regarding some of 
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these vital needs of the stage. Moreover, Bharata in¬ 
sisted upon the actors and artistes following every in¬ 
junction laid upon them. Otherwise, divine wrath would 
engulf the violators of the injunctions. 

Further earlier references aliow the existence of two 
draniatists, Ramila and Soumila whose by the 

name of .Wrafr/i-Aa/Ad describes the life of a prominent 
king as the main theme. Mani-Prabka is a drama 
ascribed to Ramila alone. We get this piece of informa¬ 
tion from a commentary on Guru-RainamSlika written 
by Aima-bi)(]hcnclra-Sara8vatJ, Tl\c reference speaks of 
the simplicity of style and the symphony of words 
distinguishing the dramatist; but uofortunately we 
have no further proof of the work itself, 

Asvachosa, He is placed by scholars in the ist 
century after Christ. His play in nine acts called 
SarifnUra Prikarsi/am is famous for its treatment of 
Buddiiistic philosopliy. ^ariputra was a disciple of the 
Buddha apd his metamorphosis from a man of the 
world into a great teacher of renunciation is unfolded in 
this play. Certain verses and passages towards the end 
of the play succinctly relate the Buddhistic tenets- The 
book is more impressive as propagandist literature, 
Perhaps this defect alone detracts from its value other- 
wise. 

Bhasa. ( between ist and 3rd centuries), Bhasa 
is the earliest among known dramatists, whose works 
today are discovered to be certainly bearing marks of 
the pre-KSlidlsa period. Thanks to the wonderful dis¬ 
covery of Kahainabo^dySya T. Gapapati Ssstrin of 
Trivandrum in 1913, thirteen plays said to have been 
from B h&sa beamed upon tb e 1 iterary sky. Their names 
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are Svapna^stivaicUa 9 >i, PraUjni'yau^aHiharayaf^am, 
Daridra-Carudallam, Pratima NSpikan, BdlacaritatH, 
OrubJmn^atn, Pancardtram, DutdvSkycwi, Madhyama- 
vydyogam. Karnahhdranam, Dula^GhalolAtuam, Abhifeha 
Nd^ekam. eod AinmSraham. Two more plays, by name 
Vi^ava$avadaiiawt and YSjna-Phalam, have been added 
to the known number by more recent discoveries. 

Internei evidences of simple style show tiiat the 
plays must have preceded the later-clay sopiiislicutioii 
in art and language of pceu like Kulidasa inid Bhava- 
bbQti. Another feature distinguishing the plays as a 
rule is that the Nandi ^hka or invocation piece is 
put in the mouth of the Silradhara or Stage-manager, 
whereas in the later pUiys the Nandi Sloka is represent¬ 
ed as the author’s own invocation. B£j?a in his Har^d’ 
cariia has remarked about this peculiarity in Bhasa. 
Later writers ins^riably refer to certain verses of the 
BhSsa-Nipika Cakra. But in the plays that we liave 
got as Bhgsa’s, none of the verses referred to by writ¬ 
ers on poetics is found. This fact explains the contrary 
opinion held by certain scholars, that these plays 
ascribed to Bh45a might have beeu of another with the 
same name and could not be the same as the one whom 
poets like Killdasa and writers on poetics recognized as 
the great playwright of ancient glory, 

In any case, one cannot fail to be impressed by 
these charming plays in their own way. For they reveal 
much real dramatic skill in contrivance of situatioit and 
dialogue. Moreover, the speech is of so simple and 
elegant a character as is hardly aasociated with any 
other later classical dramatist of repute. One conclusion 
is inevitable, Chat whoever might have been tbelr real 
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author, be must liave attained marvellous efficiency lu 
bis art. One explanation also rany be possible for the 
•omission of the verses usually ascribed to the Bk&sa- 
T^dtaha-Cfikra in the fifteen plays now discovered. 
Either they may be available in the future with further 
attempts at discoveries of majiuscrlpts by scholars—for 
Bhasa seems to have been a fecund writer—or the verses 
referred to in the Bhdsa•^^dtAka‘Cakra, have been lost 
owing to tlie vandalism wrought by white>an(s or the 
mishandling of manuscripts In the process of transcrip¬ 
tion. 

Bh^a's plays select their themes only from earlier 
sources like the epics and the BrhatkathS. Many of the 
Mahabkarata episodes which had not been chosen by 
any of tbe earlier or later authors find themselves for 
the first time made the subjects of fresh dcamalizalion. 
The RStnaya^ has no doubt supplied Bhasa with inter¬ 
esting themes, aud many are the original touches the 
poet gives tliese very familiar tlienies. We get ideas on 
sculpture and statuary of the most advanced kind in 
Pralimd NSlaka. where we find the statues of the 
Kagliu race of kings installed in a special hall dedicated 
for the purpose. The scene In which Bharata, returuing 
from his maternal uncle’s house, is apprised of the death 
of bis father slowly, lest it should be a shock to him 
when disclosed, depends for Its unforgettable impressions 
upon the skill of the dramatist's art in making the 
statues of only the departed kings exposed or exhibited 
to visitors. The increasing anguish of Bharata really 
brings out the capacity of the dramatist to handle the 
situation with consummate originality. The other fa¬ 
mous drama, Svapnavdsavadailam, touches the peak of 
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artistic skill in both its delicious situations and its 
engaging conversations. We feel no doubt ol the pres¬ 
ence ol a great drainatisl in the author of these plays. 
The dramas when enacted reveal much more the inimit¬ 
able art in short dialogues and non-descriptive verses. 

BoDHAYANA, (ist 0013 tury A.P.)- He is claimed 
to be the author of a play called Dlutqavad-AJjuhiyam^ 

It is generally grouped with farces, though, to one who 
scans its merits, the play reveals really serious propa¬ 
ganda for the Monistic School of Philosophy. The 
classical style of the play is encrusted with metaphys¬ 
ical phraseology and terms culled from Yoga Susira and 
Buddhistic religious books. The compactness of phrases 
and world-pictures employed by this author account for 
his name being sometimes spoken of with equal respect 
along with those ot Kalidasa and Bliavabhuti, It seems, 
however, more reasonable to hold King &Iaheiidra 
Varman of Kan chi, author of the MaUavildsa, a$ the 
author also of the Bhagavad-Ajjukiyam. 

A group of four rare productions of the BJu/ita type 
are collected under a single name as CattsrhJidni. They 
are by Varamci. livaradatta, Syamllaka and ^fldraka. 
Sudraka alone among these four shares the appredatjon 
of posterity in the fullest measure. Hence let ns deal * 
with him and his art first- 

Su DRAKA. Before deal in g with his play of I he RhSifa 
type, let ub take the drama for which ^udraka became 
really more famous. His fascinating play called 
Mrcchakafika (The Clay Cart) is conceived upon an 
individual plan of the author. Though this poet is 
deemed to have lived somewhere in the ist century 
after Christ, to this day readers of this drama cannot 
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but iiuAgine its author of a much later age ou accouat 
of tlie innovations he made in developing the theme, 
the like of which is not at all to be found even In an 
original playwright Hkc Kalidisa. For this play of his 
made a definite departure hom tbo usxial type? by 
choosing a courtesan for its heroine and making the 
love which she bore to a Brahmin merchant In adversity, 
into soirclhing of a very fragrant episode. The love of 
n womui) following the profession of a courtesan unlike 
the usual type appears constant and elevatiog enough. 
TJiroiigh suffering and humiliation did she follow her 
own strong faith in a man whom, though fortune had 
forsaken, good traits had not. C&cudatta, belonging to 
the elite of the city but driven to the verge of penury 
and privation, outshines the rest of the characters by 
his singular devotion to nobility of bearing and magna- 
nlmily of heart, Tije play proves how poets have 
succeeded in original plays also in the sphere of Sanskrit 
Drama. Bhisa’s Daridra-Carnialtam Is felt by some 
to have been an earlier script of this play, and they 
postulate the theory that Su<lraka himself miglU have 
written the three plays, DQlacariUm 

and AvimM/akam, now ascribed to Bhisa, 

Sudraka is credited with the authorship of another 
play, Padma-Prabhriakam. This play easily proves 
that a BJiSna need not at all treat of a love-affair in 
any vulgar sense. Some of the verses contained in it 
easily lend themselves to tuneful recitation. 

^udraka was adorning the court ol a king of Ufjain. 
In his youth he incurred his patron-king’s displeasure, 
fell out with him and finally q,ueUed him io battle. He 
thereafter crowned himself as the ruler of tbe country. 
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Another version Mys that he started the Vikrama 
Ssrnval or era. 

VaRaSuci. He is known for bis play Ubhoyabhi- 
s^ka. He must have been earlier than Sudraka as lie 
is generally placed before the birth of Christ. Kntfid- 
SarilsSgara mentions Vararoci as a contemporary of 
Pacini, the great grammarian. The same preceptor is 
said to have taught them both. The play mentioned 
above as his is deemed one of the best of tim li/id^a 
variety. The theme the poet chose may .appear to us 
<coinmon and conventional, but its literary excellence 
distinguishes it from the rest of the group. 

Vstaruci, apart from his play, gave the world the 
benefit of his high intellectual attainments in the shape 
'of works upon Sanskrit grammar and astrology. A 
prose romance called Cdrumaii is ascribed to his pen, 
but is not now in existence. 

IsvarasaTta. Among dramas of the BhdifA type 
•we have from this author a play called i)/r<3rhi*trt7u* 
Satnwda 7 ii. Tliough the play is comparatively short, 
the marks ol maturity which it shows are sufficient to 
rank it with the works of the other two names mention¬ 
ed ebove in the group. His age is not yet definitely 
known. BhojI’s SfTigSraprakdsa mentions his 
Hemacandra, in hia work on poetics, KdvySnuiSsaaa, 
accords him recognition. Some are of opinion that tills 
play is entirely based upon tiie twenty-second chapter 
of Bharata’s Ndiya Ssslfa. 

^YAUiLAKA. He is believed to have lived in thegth 
century, and his BhSw named Pdda-todiiakam must 
have earned hire great reputation. He is supposed to 
have bailed from Kashmir. Both K$emendra and 
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Abhinavagupta speak o^ him in tlieir respective treatises 
on poetics. 

On the whole, tliese four Authors generally given 
recognition as a group by the name of CeUurbhdi?4. won 
much popularity for the BhSna type of dramatic art. 

Kalidasa. When we come to Kalidasa, indeed we 
feel a flutter of joy at the prospect of great art combined 
with deep poetic vision. Second to none, be is a supreme 
exatuple in himself of tbe drama in Sanskrit. He is 
acclaimed among the world’s best dramatists also. His 
great drama, SshufUala, preserves for us tlie cream of 
his experiences and the message of his heart. The forest 
life eulogized in the Upani^ds fascinated this poet to 
such an extent tliaC he created the drama of 
in the enviroameot of the jangle. His remark seema 
convincing enough, that the rural dwellers are any day 
purer of heart and more steady of faith in human* 
ity than the urban people whose refinement and culture 
are only skin-deep and serve only to conceal their utter 
selfishness. 

Tlie story of Sskuniala needs no reca^tulation 
here. Many translations of the drama into various 
languages bear testimony to its unfailing charm for 
literary persons all over the world. The play needs 
repeated study in order to receive all the careful 
attention we are capable of. As at the hour of dawn 
objects look hazy but with the advancing rays of the 
sun they appear in their clear*cut outlines and true pro* 
portions, so also Kalidasa’s conceits seem enjoyable only 
in a vague manner on a first casual reading, but with 
incessant penetration by our intellect, reveal a higher 
purpose and subllmer compieiiejision. In ^akuntala 
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herself are combined both earth and heaven, for she was 
the child of a sage and an (tpsttra. Kalidasa starts with 
this combination of earth and heaven in the very ori^'in 
of hislseroine and leads us on to the same purposeful 
commingling of earth and lieavon in the stages of the 
love between Du^yanta and Sakunlala. For he placw 
the youthful, passionate union of Duti>unU nml 
^untal& in the earthly forest and tJicir true union of 
hearts m the lieavenly abode of tlie Sage Marlca. There 
is, of course, n definite significance in tliU irnnsmutation 
of their earthly love born of casual cravings into a 
union of rate and purified type. 

Tiie introduction of the curse of Dutvasa causing 
the Iciog to forget his own i>ast action, forcibly reminds 
us of man's highest power of appreciation of nature 
being lost to him only by the influence of some curse in 
a previous birth. Otherwise, tbe poet cannot account 
for the world being too much with us and our senses 
being out of tune with nature. Some of the choicest 
samples of Sanskrit poetry have found a home in this 
great play. Mauy a gem of purest ray serene the uiw 
fathomed art of K&lidlisa may yet disclose. He seems 
ever fresh and ever young, and lends himself to the 
closest examination from critical minds of both the West 
and the Bast. If a German poet like Goethe felt won¬ 
der-struck at Kalidasa’s poetic mind and profound art, 
our own Tagore proffered a fresh interpretation of tlie 
play of SakutUcla. Others there have been who have 
delved into the many aspects and branches of knowledge 
which made of KHidlsa’s mind a marvel to the world. 

Vihramorvaiiya is the other play of Kalid&sa 
where we again confront the meeting of earth and heaven, 
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Riog Pururavas falls in love with Urva^i, the heavenly 
dancer. The bliss of heaven is evanescent^ even as 
Urvfi^is. The search for Urva^ forms the maia subject- 
matter for one full scene and there are enough indica¬ 
tions in tJiat scene of KUltdasa's mind being deeply 
saturated with Valtnlki. Urvail’s character is drawn in 
distinct contrast to the other two heroines of Kalidisa, 
S.ikuiitnia and Malavika. Indelible imagery and chisel¬ 
led language till this play to the brim and great passages 
occur where Nature’s bciiuty Is expressed in terms of 
human porsonrdity, reminding us of the peculiarly Indian 
thought—Jicvcr feeling any distinction between Nature 
aud Mui even in drawing poetic similes. 

The third play, Malavikagnimitra, has been con¬ 
ceived of in an entirely different manner. The story no 
doubt is not original of theme, for it deals with the usual 
type of love we come across in other Sanskrit dramas. 
But KalidSsa’s artistic soul shows liow it can make it 
an occasion for collecting thoughts upon the sister arts 
of music and the dance. The second act is full of fine 
suggestions of Kalidasa’s deep knowledge of the art of 
dancing. Perhaps the very novelty of introducing sacb 
a scene made the poet exclaim even at the outset of the 
play that "nothing should be overrated because of its 
long familiarity or nothing derided because of its 
novelty." 

Harsa or HAasAVARDHANA. ( 7th Ceotury a. d. ). 
He was the son of Prabhakara Vardhana and Yaiovati. 
Himself a renowned ruler of Kanauj, he left a 
very disiinguished name in Indian history for both bis 
administrative ability and his literary talents. Great 
poets like Uayura, Baiia, Divikara aod others orna- 
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merited his court. We owe this In form a Hon to certain 
traditional accounts current. Mammata Bhatta also 
coDfirms the great reputation of Har§a. 

Three of Hatsa's plays, R&tnivali, Priyaiariika 
and l^ag&nandam are all very popular. based 

upon an episode of Vatsaraja's life, is only of four acts 
and the play is short. The same type of story as in 
MQlAvikSg^imiira is handled by the poet here, though 
the incidents arc different, and Vasavadattii, the Queen, 
is not as self-denying u Dhariof of the other play. Still 
the play is enjoyable for its many love-tricks and turns, 
and the Viiu^aka or court-jester keeps up the liveliness. 
Critics like Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupla never 
ignore the Ratnavali as a specimen of dramatic art. 
K^eadra's LalitarainA MSia was based upon RainS^ 
vaU. which fact is mentioned by himself in the Auciiya- 
vicara Card. Priyadariika is another of Harsa’s plays 
which has nothing individual about It either in plot or 
in execution. NSginandem alone of Har$a’s tliree plays 
deserves greater appreciation because of the introduc¬ 
tion of an episode of self-sacrifice within a plot of the 
usual love variety. Jitnutavihana, the Prince in the 
play, after his wedding with Malayavatf, his sweetheart, 
prepares, even while the marriage festivities are in full 
swing, to give away himself to Garuda, in the place of 
^nl^acuda, a Naga youth. Tlio moving episode of tli& 
sudden seizing upon him of pity at the sight of a mother 
wailing over her son's impenduig death is very dramat¬ 
ically portrayed. 

The benediction verse at the opening of the play is 
in praise of Lord Boddlm and it lends support tO' 
some who imagine Kar$a's religion to be Buddhism. 
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BqI there are other verses in the play which describe 
Parvall and §iva al$o and tbereiore no conclusive proof 
can be made out from ioternal evidence as re^rds the 
religion cl the author. 

Certain defects no doubt mar tbis play. The lang¬ 
uage i* not always perfect. Moreover, certain references 
to music in tlie first act have no point at all, One 
version says that Harsa was not Inmself the author of 
the three plays, but some one else whom he patronised 
at his court. No doubt facts prove Har§a's mumficence 
to poets like Dliuvaka and tiie story gains currency 
that Dhavnka himself might have been the author of 
the reputed three plays of Harsa. 

VijjiKA. She was a poetess whose name retains 
its Prlkftic form. The Sanskrit name might have been 
Vijayd, She must have lived about the 5 th or 6lh 
century, The name of the play she wrote was Kaupwdi 
MahotsAva. The title, given to it by its editors, is not 
inappropriate to the subject. Tiie original name given 
to it by its author is not clear. The theme contains 
incidents connected witli a Kiog called Sundoravarmau 
who gets defeated in battle at the hands of his enemy 
but soon recovers the lost throne through his son, vrilh 
the aid of a Minister, Mantragupta, The drama is 
believed to have been enacted by players before the 
victor King himself, and hence the appropriateness of 
the title. Even the author’s name as Vijjlka could have 
remained in the dark but for the light thrown by modern 
research scJiolars upon the subject. Apart from stray 
beautiful verses found in anthologies, which are rec¬ 
ognised as hers, there is practically no clear evidence, 
according to some schoUjrs, of her authorship of the 
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play mentioned above. 

DiNGHACA. Scholars place this poet in the slh 
century. The name Dhira Haga, referred to by writers 
on poetics in their treatises, may belojig to the same 
poet. A third name of the same poet. Bliadauta, is also 
revealed by researchers. 

His precious gift of a play, known by the name of 
KuniafnaU\ contains six acts. Hia is not at ail a 
laboured style and is never even ornamented- Uenty 
of moving passages in this play fill the hearls of rasikas 
witii genuine joy. The play no doubt is based upon the 
UUartikania of Vulmiki and is very simibr to the 
UUofa MnacaHia of Bhavabhuli. But this delightful 
writer moves us to pity even at the very outset when 
Silk in pregnancy is driven in a chariot by Lnksmana 
to the forest, to be left there by Rama's direction. As 
the curtain rises upon the scene Situ exclaims: ” Pray, 
Laksmana dear, drive slowly. 1 feel the discomfort ol the 
ioUiug'' Nothing more is needed to supply the imagin¬ 
ative reader with deep emotion at the gloomy prospects 
before Sita, Lak?mana's mental conflict is vividly por- 
trayed. The play is thus a series of genuine emotions 
wrought with such a fine brush that no reader will ever 
complain of stereotyped effects of Jangnage or situation. 
Kalidasa's elegance and Bhavabhuti’s diction combine lu 
some measure in this poet to make of his style a source of 
perennial pleasure. Normally readers may even suspect 
Bhavabhuti's desire to enrich Kamna or pathos in his 
VUara m*n<uar\ia as derived mainly from Dingnaga's 
precedent. Mallinitha's reference in his commentary 
on the MeghadutA, to DiAgnaga as a contemporary of 
Kalidasa, supplies us with some justification for believ- 
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ing that if he ^v'ns the same us the author of Ktindanula 
there could have beeu every possibility for some rivalry 
between these two writers. It is now considered by 
certaiu scholars that the manuscripts of this play only 
discover the name of DJnra Naaa» described as AnQpa- 
rilju, as the author's real identity. 

ViSAKJiAiiATTA. riaced by schohu** s<*ine where in 
the middle of the 5th ccnCiiry^ this poet produced a 
greut druniu milled Miidrii Ji/ikMsa. Tlie p]:iy bas a 
uihque coiitribnliun to make to dramatic art, in that an 
altogether new of jiloC based on the Mauryan 
Cl in ndrugiiptu's eumjiicst over the Naiicla King was 
made the subject of the play. Historical no doubt this 
play is. But the plots and subterfuges employed by 
Coj^ikya, ChandragiijituV friend and Minister, are high¬ 
ly original and truly portray the characteristics of the 
author of the At/ha Sasha of great renown. The tire¬ 
less energy of Caiiakyu isdepicCecl with great vividness 
and detail. At one place he is made to say " WIxatever 
happens or is lost, let me not IrNic my brains." The 
signet-ring which alone helps Cuoakya's endeavours tu 
overthrow Kaksusu, the Mhiister of Najida. lends mean¬ 
ing to the title of the play. 

Since tfie main rasa is heroism, all the various 
incidents seeking to enrich it prove interesting rearling. 
There are praclically no women cfiaracicrs and do 
subsidiary theme of love anywhere to relieve the picture 
of its grim seriousness. 

Bhatta Na£ayaNA, This poet must have lived in 
the 6th or the early pert of the 7th century, for Dacdm 
Iq his Avanti Sundari mentions him as author of three 
important works. But the play Vs^isartthdra is the 
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only one extant to prove his literary autliorship- 

Ve^ismhara deals with the MahibhSr^ia episode 
^tom the stage of appearance at Duryorihana’s 

court as the ambassador ot the Papdayas to the con- 
elusion of the great war and Yudhisthira's coronation 
at HastinSpura. Heroism is again tJic chief sentiment 
or rasa portrayed in it and Bhimasena is the hero 
thirsting for the blood of liis mortal foe Dutyodhana. 
The desire to avenge Draupadi's liumilintion <Icyelopa 
in Bhioiasena to huge proportions till it ends in the 
final defeat of Duryodhana. and with blood actually 
smearing Bhima's hands he collecU the loosened locks 
of DraupadT. who had vowed not to plait them till 
re^•enge was wreaked on those who had caused her deep 
anguish and humiliation. The play when enacted grips 
the audience owing to the tense situations introduced 

in it. ... 

Bhavabhuti- Scholars now place him in the reign 
of Yasovarman of ICanyakubja in the Sth century A. d- 
The poet's real name was Srikaotha and the name 
Bhavabhuti must have been adopted by him as liis 
literary cognomen. He lived in Padmapura aod was 
born of parents named Kllakaptha and Jatukanji. 
Erudite student el the Sastras and savant as he was, 
he was fond equally of poetry. The grace of the Goddesss 
of Speech fell on him as evidenced in his mature poetic 
mind and high-class literary style. Dignity of language 
and profuodlty of observation mark him out a poet of 
eminence second only to KSlidasa. He lacks the 
melljfluousncsR and bright naturalness of the latier so 
far as style is concerned; but none can gainsay the 
attributes of Bhavabhuti being of a sufficiently high 
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•ord«r to remind us of his claim to be compared with 
Kdlidftsa alone among classical poets. Because of his 
enormous scLolarsbip he could not escape the influence 
of the Sustras in his observations. A certain amount of 
preparation on the part of Ihe student of Sanskrit will 
be necessary to be able to absorb Blmvabhuii’s ideas 
cuid terse expressions. Peril ups, much of a ready re* 
spouse to hU poetry and adequate recognition of his 
merit were denied Iiim while he was living, for he broke 
out thus in one of his works: “ Some day, someone may 
be born with a mind like mine." 

Bliavabhuli's three plays are very familiar to all 
Sanskrit lovers. Scholars are not divided at all in their 
acclamation of his UUAfs Rumacatiia as the diadem of 
his achievements. There are some literary critics who 
opine that Ultara RofnacattU has hardly any equal in 
t hf wliole gamut of dramatic productions in Sanskrit, 
inclusive of KSlidisa's. So much so that a story is 
current among scholars of the traditional type that 
Kilidasa made the following confes^on openly at the 
court: " Among,playwrights oi renown, I and Bhava- 
bhuti will always rank among the best. But il Utiara 
Rdmacarita bo tokeit into account, Biiavabhutl alone 
will rank higher." 

Tbe mellowed mind is perceptible in the Vliara 
Rdmacarita io almost every passage and verse. Some 
may experience a bit of weariness from the long descrip* 
tions and the somewhat heavy style. But the mind 
of Bhavabhuti in elevating RSmacandra as swayed only 
by considerations of the highest and tlie everlasting 
traits of man makes us ponder deeply over tbe philos¬ 
ophy behind Hima's act in abandoning Sii& to the 
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lorcst. In making Sitfi say t)»at Rama's love for her 
would n^er be the less for this glaring betrayal by Jiec 
lord of such faith as she had reposed in him, the poet 
warns u* no doubt against rushing to n severe condemna¬ 
tion of Rama's character. R-ima allows a rare strong Hi 
of mind in withstanding the angntslt horn of his own 
determination to saciafico jii.« dcarcit in order to save 
the honour of his race and the integrity of hi.s |M?(ipie. 

Pathos in the I Kinds of Hliavnhhflll would move 
even stones to melt. He gives expression in this very 
plav to how Kant NS or ]>iitlic» a) one is of the highest 
merit among the rnsjs that poets employ. 

Mahuvira CfiritA is the tteatment in dramatic form 
of 5 rt Ramacandra's life from start to finish op to his 
coronation. Ffro or heroism proper is tlio chief motif 
of the play, which seems a necessary preliminary to the 
Vttara Ratnaeariio^ Mnlati-Me'idhava is a play of ten 
long Acts with a plot of tlie poet’s own creation. It is 
to some exterit not truly original inasmuch as tlie 
dramatist exhibits extraordinary skill In exploiting 
VitsySyana’s KamasHlrn for tbe application of love’s 
infinite preoccupations to the story of two youthful 
lovers meeting by chance and growing in their love day 
by day. Critics often feel that this play is somewhat 
proti'acted beyond the usual limits. Indeed, if portions 
of the descriptive passages are deleted, the play will 
present u charming love plot for elective acting. 

SfAYOR.AjA OR AiTAiJOAIIARSA MATRA RaJA, He 
was a poet king said to have ruled the country of Ce^i* 
His date is not very clear, though some critics feel that 
Hsrsa's RatKivoli was probably modelled on this poet’s 
Tapaid-Vaticuaja, a play to his credit. Another play 
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UdSila RaghevA dealing with tbe story Of Rama is also 
ascribed to him. But TSpasa-VaisarSja has earned 
greater reputation, lor Ahhinavagupta too speaks ol 
it with respect. If the fact of RatnSvaU having been 
modelled on this play is cocroct, tlien this poet must be 
dectned ol an earlier period than Harea. 

Saktibkapra. Aicarya Cii4Stnoni Is a play claim¬ 
ing this poet as its author. Tradition alleges the author's 
close association with the great philosopher, Sankara. 
We can, therefore, place him somewhere alter the 8th 
century. The piny contains the episode ol Surpanalcha's 
lovo'making to R£ina and the efficacy of a CudSmaol 
or jewel which Sita had secured from AoasQyfi. The 
author having bailed from the Deccan, he should have 
had possibilities of coming closer to ^uikara. This play 
is much in vogue in Malabar where the Cfikyar perform¬ 
ers select this particular piece for enactment. 

bluRAKi. The date of Mur^i is still a matter for 
conjecture aloue. He is assigned to the Latter half of 
the 8ch and the first part of thefjth centuries. Murnri's 
name is familiar even otherwise by his work in tlie field 
of Ssslras. Attargha Ragluiva is a play from hU pen 
dealing with episodes connected with Rama. His erudi¬ 
tion and rugged style are enough to break anybody's 
resolve to go through the drama to the finish. But 
scholars have always r^fded him as n fine specimen 
of scholatsliip and industry. He was known, by a title 
conferred on him, as Bata Vaimiki. 

KSEMisvANA. a play dealing wilh 

the tragic account of King Harikandra, owed its author¬ 
ship to this poet. On account of the valuable theme, 
many situations lend themselves to dramatization, The 
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poet was gracing the court of King Mahiplla of K liny a 
Kubja. Nahai-inanda is another pi ay trac Ing i U origin 
to his pen. He ia surmised to have lived some time in 
the 9 th and loth centuries. 

Eajasekbara. Scholars have plnced him in the 
earlier part of the loih century. Ho was preceptor to 
Mahendrapala and was the court Jnurcatc in the reign 
of bis successor MahipaU, He was a playwright of note 
in that be gave to the world four or Tivc plays like ISHla 
RSmiyaifd. ^ula Dhurala, ViddhaiSla Bha^jikd and 
Karpdra Manjari. The first of the above plays contains 
ten acts dealing with the story of Kama. He has 
changed the story in order to suit it to dramatUatioD. 
The uext play BdUt BliSraia is available now thoogh in^ 
complete. Another title of it is 
yHihAiiUt Bkanjikd is a shorter play of only fout acts. 
The story is very tame in that a king begets a son, who 
marries a princess and settles down as the ruler after 
his father. Karfiira Ma^ari is a PrSkrt play of the 
Saffaka variety. Another drama named Raina MaHjarl 
is also ascribed to the same author. 

There is a play named MahSnataha, whose author¬ 
ship is still unidentified. There ore not suf&cient marks 
of a drama about this book. Most of it is in the form 
of verses. Verses from various different sources are 
strung together under a single title. A strange story 
says that Hanumlo of RimSyo^a fame originally wrote 
the work and that Vllmiki became jealous of him and 
threw the work into the sea. It is something that the 
drama itself is not lost; scholars are willing to place it 
in the loth century. 

Vyasadasa. Otherwise known as K$emendra, he 
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was a pcdt whom we had occasion to discuss in earlier 
sections in connection with his theories on poetics. 
Because oi hia voluminous writings he earned the title 
of VySsadass, K^mendra’s date is the Tith century 
according to research scholars. 

VicRAHAKAjA Dev A. Hu was thc aulhor of a short 
drtima called Hara Keli. Tire subject ot the play is the 
battle between Arjuiia and hfalieivara, when the former 
goes to him for the Piiiuj>util%ira. Tiie play itself is 
found inscribed on a rock In Ajmer and the date accord¬ 
ing to it is 1163 A. D. 

ScMADcvA. He was the author of LalilA Vi^aha- 
rSja. This play is also inscribed on a rock. The isth 
century is said to have claimed him and he being a 
contemporary of Vigraharija wrote the work in honour 
of the King bimsell. 

Jayadbva. PrasMHA Rd^Uava is a play by this 
author. Tije victory of Rama over Para^ur&ma torms 
the theme of an act in this play. In the scene where 
Raraiurama meets Rama we have a battle of wits 
between Parasuriima and Laksmana. Punning upon 
words, known as ^lisa, is much in evidence in this work. 
Bengal scholars identify this author with Pak$adhara 
Miira, the renowned Tarkika scholar. Jayadeva is 
fixed in the 13th century. He is doubted to be the 
Jayadeva who wrote the Gila Govinda. because of the 
extreme variance in style between the latter and this 
play- 

Betweeo the zatb and the z^th centuries a number 
of poets who claim attention for play-writing are 
mentioned. Prahladana. Madana, R&mabhadra. Ravi 
Varman, Rudra Deva, Mlnikka Varman, Jay a Malla 
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Deva, Ricnen<lrav|Aa and jWarama ate some of the 
noteworthy writers of the period. 

Bazakavi. From the reign of Cijc Cochin Ruler 
Rama Varma (1537-1561) with whom he was associated, 
this poeVs period is ascertained, lint he hailed from a 
village named Mullanclrarn in North .^rcot. That vilJuge 
is famed for giving birth to many other scholars of 
repute. Guru Rum a Kavi, the author of Hatnei^ara 
Prasadanam was also born In that vilingc. Nilakaptha 
Diksitain his NalacariU Nufaka mentions Balnkavi as 
of significance. Rdtn/ike/rideyatn is a play ascribed to 
him. 

RAM.\BnADR.\ Diksita. He was the author of the 
well-known jSnaki PArinayam. Xt is evident from the 
title that the story of Slia’s wedding should form the 
theme of this play. Still the author has invested the 
play with situations of his own contrivance in introduc¬ 
ing scenes like the one where two sets of Rama. 
Laksmaoe and Viivamitra baffle the readers, who find 
very enlivening the comedy of errors resnlting from this 
situation. The wedding of Jfinakt takes place in 
Vi^vimitra’s hermitage, Ravaija impersonutirig Rama 
and his two accomplices taking the rdles of Lak^mai^a 
and Viivamitra, meet the real Rama, LakimaQa and 
Vrivamitra, when confusion arises causing unending 
scope for laughter and surprise. 

Rimabhadra Dlk^ita lived in TiruvisannlJore, a 
village on the banks of the Cauveri in tlie Tanjore 
District, justly famed for its illustrious roll of scholars 
and poets. Both Ku^ti Kavi and VerU Kavl, two other 
renowned scholars and poets, came from tIkU dame 
village. Rumabhadra is said to have flourished io the 
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I7tb century; he wm famed also for his other poetical 
works. 

Jaganhatha Kavi. He graced tlje court of Prince 
Sar.iboji of 'ranjore in the l6(h century. Raiimofirna- 
ifiam or "The Love of Rati and Mnnmatlm" is a play 
from his pen. .^rfigSra is the diicf rasa of tlie piny. The 
play <le«cribes Ratios Iieiiig abductctl by Snmbara, a 
demon, and Manmallu's concincst over Sarabara and 
the final unitin bn tween Rati and Munroatha are drama¬ 
tised licrr. In the PrasHiSvana or prologue of this 
f»lay, them is a aignilicant verse which needs a bit of 
detailing here. The ]>oet says:— 

Sonut fall a prury to mote beanty ol words. Others seek 
s]\ndc« of mcanijig In them. Some others olways dei^re a happy 
blenJieg of nesnlnK and language. Ooo can even satisfy ell 
Ruch cequircfflcnbt. But to sapply to the brim litue is e task 
not ce-sy ot Julfilmcnt by everybody. 

Aware as he was of his own limitations, he did not 
fall far short of his ideal. Va$imaH Parinaya is another 
of his plays. 

Krsha Datta, Visvanatiia and Krsmanatka are 
all of minor importance in the roll of dramatists who 
flourished later than the i8th century, 

ASVINI TiRUNALOr RaMAVARMA VANCI YtiVABAJA 
of Travoiicore gave to the literary world dramas like 
Rufmiiti Parinaya, Srngara Sudhikaram. They both 
belong to tlie 18th century. 

Govardhana YuVabaj a of Cranganore also con¬ 
tributed his royal share to the harvest of dramas of this 
period. His play is named Rasa Sadanam. 

Kochukki Tambirak or Kavi Sasva-Bbaoma 
produced two plays of Ibe BhSna variety entitled 
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A^i^gairijayam and SfhgSrA Vijayam. He is generally 
placed io the 19th century 

More than a century and a half have now elapsed 
since Western contacts have influenced greatly oui 
literary vision and writing. The zgth and tlie 20lh 
centuries may not be compared favourably with earlier 
periods for their output of first-class Sanskrit works in 
general and much less in the field of poetry and <{raina. 
But we feel proud to point out that still Sanskrit has 
proved a flexible veliicle to ardent lovers of tlic lang¬ 
uage, who in spite of English education have not com¬ 
pletely ignored their heritage or failed to write in 
Sanskrit. 

Nadukkavkri Nabayana Sastrin. He was a poet 
of some merit who lived up to J911- His writing is ex¬ 
pressive. He was famed for off hand versifieatiou. He 
is said to have performed the feat of finisliing 0^ a 
hundred verses io fifty minutes, when challenged by an 
opponent. He wrote a number of plays too. Ninety- 
two of them are said to be knowo. tjiough not all of 
them have been printed. Maitkiiiyam, SarmUia 
Vijayom and KalivihkUsanam are noteworthy among 
his dramas. Bhat(a Sri and Bila Sarasvati are honorifics 
conferred on him for his scltolarsbip and poetic talents. 
He was an eloquent speaker in Sanskrit. A poem by 
him, by name Ac&rya Vijeyant, treating of the great 
^afikara’s life, and a prose work called Cauri Vilasa 
are well recognized by the world of letters in Sanskrit. 

SuKDABA Raja Ac ary a. He was also a nine¬ 
teenth-century poet whose talents won the patronage of 
Kerala Varman of Travancore. The Zainlndar of 
Ettayapuram also gave to him of his patronage and 
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munificence. We owe to this poet a social play of the 
R<ipaka variety by name Vijayam. Though the 

common theoie of the quarrel between a mother-in‘law 
and licr dAUghCer-in*law has found favour with tbi& 
writer, wc cannot be insensible of the purpose of the 
author in trying to reform the domestic life of most of 
the Southerners. Tlicre is not really enough of a 
liumorous element In it to include it in the category of 
farces. 

Mahamaiiopadhvava I.aksmana Suri. We have 
had occasion to mention his name in an earlier chapter. 
His prominent work iu the field of pluy-writingis called 
f'uw/os/yrt Vadium and deals vrith an episode from the 
RStniya^a. He wrote other works which have earned 
for him recognition from eminent Sanskrit lovers. 

Radhamanoalam Narayana Sastsin. He was a 
more naturally gifted composer in Sanskrit, but none of 
his works of any substantial value is preserved in print. 
He earned the honorific of Med ha Sri, He tried all 
kinds of literary compositions and many there are to 
show his incomplete attempts. 

• • • 

Many other writers, tffhohave either written smaller 
pieces or who have not sustaioedly continued in the 
literary field of Sanskrit can be mentioned; IccainbSdi 
Srioivisacariar, Piitasaratby, Bhadritdri Rama Sistrin, 
Padmanabha Aarya, Sankara Lai, Knijan Tambi, Y. 
Mah&lifiga Sistrin and a host of others. Some of them 
combine scholarship in English literature with deep 
knowledge of Sanskrit. In the list of English-educated 
Sanskrit writers. Mahalihga Sastrin deserves apprecia¬ 
tion for the natural ease with which he writes. Rrati 
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Rdjasuyan is a dr.*ima in Sanskrit from his jion wliich 
rigluly earned recognition and the award of a prito 
from tbe Madras Samskfta Academy, presided over by 
no less great a savant and scholar than the Inte ifaha- 
mahopadhyayaS. KuppusvamiSastrin. Again, ibesjimc 
author wrote a farce c;Jied KaMj 4 ^iiya Prahasanavt 
which takes a familiar story of tho Soiitii for Its theme. 
Among research scliolars, Dr. V. Kagluivan Ims tn by 
mentioned for combining iti lifntKuJf eriiditiuii and 
literary talent. 

WiatERs OF AtLEcoKioAL PtAVS. Othof urjlcre 
there have been who have choson the religious field for 
enriching by their output. Thus the 2 ‘raliodha Candro- 
dayoMi of K^ya Misru. the A mrlodayam of Gokula Natha, 
the Mohaparajayam of YaSopila aud the Smkaipa 
SSryodayavi of Vcokatanatha (Vedanta Desika) sail 
witUio our ken, reruiiidiog us invariably of the element 
of allegory and abstract thought employed to good 
purpose in dramatic writing. 
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IfSjaiiiyatH 1$ Ci drama bi Sanskrit from his {'>en wJ^!ch 
rigJjtly earned recognition ond tlie award of a priao 
from (I16 Madras Samskrta Academy, presided over b)* 
no leas |fBat a savant and scholar than llie laie Mahil- 
mahopAdhyaya S. KuppuavimiSiatrin. Again, Ibe same 
author wrote a farce called Kauti 4 f*iy^ Prtihasfttienn 
which takes a familiar story of the Sontli for its thctnu. 
Among research sdiolars, X>v. V. KagJm^'an inis to be 
mentioned for combining in lifniauif erudition aikI 
literary taloit. 

WniTERS OF Allkooricai, I'tAva. Otfwr writcra 
there Imve been who liavcchcscn the religious field for 
eijfichifjg by their output. Thus the Candro- 

dayant of Krsna Mi^u, the A mrloddysnt of GokuU Natha, 
the MohsdtarSj/iyaw of Yaiopila and the Sankaipa 
5«ryodayawi of Vebkatanatha (Vedanta Desika) sail 
within our ken, reminding us invariably of the cJemciu 
of allegory and abstract thought employed to good 
purpose In dramatic writing. 



Ciiapier IX 
SANSKRIT POETRY 
I.— Drscriptiok in San$kdit Poetry 

2 ,iicr;iturc Is said to mirror life. All tliat we see 
around us gets rcilectcd in it. We know such reftcctions 
cannot be the actual snbstance o( things. Still they 
arc not the same as objects reflected in a gbss or a 
mirror. For instance, il the movements or actions of a 
mother liastculiig towards her misdtievous child who 
I ms smeared liis face all over with sand and dirt only to 
hug him forcibly to her bosom were to fall in a mirror, 
nobody can assert that they will not l>e different from 
a vivid dcscriptioji of the same scene in tJie pages of lit- 
eraturc. Fat from being a shadow or an unsubstantial 
reflection, the whole scene In literature will revive emo¬ 
tions in the reader's iieart as if every bit of it were 
truer than life itself. So we say that poetry can be 
more fascinating than reality, in spite of its being 
rooted in life. 

Poetry gives to airy nothings a habitation and a 
name. Tiie poetic language makes an idea glow with 
many tints and we are impressed with tliat vision in 
the poet which alone has clotlied it in so attractive 
a garment. Imagine a fine rose or a bunch of fresh 
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roses lying on & wooden tables Tbe beauty of the rose 
may lose much agaijist the wooden background. One 
would have even preferred to this the natural setting 
of the rose in the midst of its owu leaves and tborns. 
But if, instead of the wooden surface to support the 
roses, a shiniog silver plate or vase be placed, ah I what 
a sudden change takes place, creating something totally 
different in our impression of the erstwhile kss attract¬ 
ive thing 1 The polished vase will begin to reflect the 
tints of the roses on all sides in a peculiar miinnor and 
a fresh attraction will be added to the natural charm of 
the roses themselves. Now imagine in the place of the 
silver vase, poetic language and, of the roses, tiioughU 
on life: then you will become conscious of a sudden 
change in tbe effect of the same observations on life 
assuming a colourful picture. 

So imagination is everything in poetry. Like wind 
to the sails, like water to the river, imagination is 
essentia] to make a thing lasting in ti)e memory of 
man. Without a rich imagination, a piece of good 
writing will remain like a flower without fragrance. But 
imagination is not a constant commodity and can vary 
according to mdivJdtial capacity. Each one io a crowd 
can react to the same object in different ways. If, say. 
Lord Kr?ija were to enter Dvirak^ as a victor after con¬ 
quering his enemies, the crowds gathered around him 
might feel about him in as many ways as they chose. The 
old men might think: " Ha, here comes the dear Lord 
who came instantly to save tbe elephant Gajcndra from 
tbe evil clutch of tbe crocodile. Likewise may He 
liberate us from our own aflliciions. We can picture 
the feelings of the maidens of the jubilant city express- 
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ed thus : "Thtrc goes he, the stealer of all hearts! 
Will he not cherish us all even as he does Lak^ml, the 
fickle‘minded one? ” What about the children of the 
city ? They too might reflect thus : “ Our dear friend 
the cowherd TCr?oa has returned home. Hereafter there 
will be no end to our mirth and laughter." 

But the imnginetion of a poet is different in that it 
has not the usual limifiitions of ordinary persons of the 
typo mentioned above. The flights of Ins fanej* and the 
depth of his feeling range over the entire uni%'eree. as it 
were, and hiil not to touch many a heaii in many a 
clime. Tlio more universal his language, the wider tbo 
audience he secures for his writings, 

•But in expressing beauty there can be as many 
ways and methods as there are individunU. Just as all 
rivers flow to the sea, so all poetic expressions point to 
the same meaning. Each such river coursing down to 
the sea has her ovm curves and sweeps, her own cas¬ 
cades of delight and waterfalls of vigour. Imagine a 
dark night described by poets. The inky depths of the 
night have to be vividly portrayed to a reader. Here 
language adopts imagery that aerves the purpose folly. 
One poet says: "Dark rolling masses of clouds cover 
the entire sky. The stars are all blotted out of sight. 
Darkness reigns supreme over sky and earth. Indeed 
one's own body is invisible to one who has got to go in 
this darkness,” Another, let us imagine, describes the 
same scene with fewer words and perhaps more effec¬ 
tively ; “Ha, darkness seems to splash itself against us 
and stick to every limb of our bodies. The sky rains 
coiiyrimu itself from its depths!” In this bit of 
heightened effect, we get the picture of the night raocbi 
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better ^ third poet provokes even more thought by 
the suggestion implied in his description at the same 
ftight • “ What darkness t It resembles the very heart 
of a murderer. We find no glimmer at light anywhere 

to relieve it." . , 

Poetic language revels in imagery and word- 
pictures without whidi our minds may feel no wonder 
in it Even as the seveii notes with their thousandfold 
manipulations give shape and colour to jufiiutc varieties 
ot rSgas even as symbolism and art-sequences mvest 
Bharata NSfyi with limitless scope for representation of 
BhSvas. so also alluring imagery and thought-sugges¬ 
tions make of a poet's language something that has an 
individuality of its own and something which feeds oar 
inner craving to reach the limitless in tbought- 

Not liaviog tried to understand the individual 
language that each art employs, it will be utter folly to 
complain of its lack of appeal to us. Without special 
training for and initiation into every one of the fine 
arts we cannot be equal to receiving any intimation 
frorn it. A simile for instance is a figure of speech 
which commonly confronts us in poetry. Without 
adequately realiaing its function, one should not 
complain of its frequent occurrence in many a poem and 
piece of literary writing. If Rima's heart is described 
as being as expansive as the sea and his moral grandeur 
as being as imposing es the Himalayan heights, the 
language of poetry claims, by introducing such a simile 
for every one of the attributes of Rima, to have 
satisfied the understanding heart. Certainly, to dissect 
poetic language by ordinary undersUnding and to 
complain that the siae of Rima's heart is nowhere near 
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that of tlie sea or that his moral stature is not anywhere 
near ttie height of even a hili, is to miss totaUy the 
meaning of poetic expression. On the other hand, to 
one saturated in imaginative expressions, anything less 
(ban Hue images can liardty leave an indelible impressioji 
of a description- In the same way, to describe Valmiki 
a metaphor or a phrase such as " The Vaimiki-Kokil" 
is employed, and a wliolc vista opens out to us. who 
have drunk deep of the RamSyaija. disclosing all the 
sweetness and how of poesy from tlie true poetic throat. 

In the same manner, otlier figures of speech have 
gained ground in poetic language, making the meaning 
more and more vivid to one who tries to realise the 
thing dosccihed. An Illustration alone can give us 
exactly what poets gain in supplying language with such 
figures of speech. Let us imagine two friends entering 
a new city and reacliing the heart of it, where stands a 
palace with a beautiful balcony overhanging the spacious 
grounds tiiat adjoin the King's Jiighway. A maiden in 
youthful bloom is seen ou the balcony and below are 
found young fellows skulking about and beholding her 
from vantage spots hidden from sight. One of two 
visitors to the dty exclaims: *'Look yonder there, the 
moon has arisen ! The chakftrat are hovering around to 
feed upon t)ie moonbeams. Yet wliat a bright full moon I 
It has no marks on its face In the usual shape of a deer. 
But why, why has the moon descended on earth ?'* 
The description points to the resemblance of the maid* 
en's face to the full moon. But it baa not stopped with 
that alone but bas indulged in a bit of exaggeration by 
saying this moon is free of the dark spots, dwelling on 
earth, etc. The youths skulking in corners are compared 
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evidently to the birds which feed on the moonbear^. 
The poet's idea gets slowly divulged to us m h« dcscrip. 
tiOQ employing so many figures ol speech. From an 
attempt to compare the maiden's face to a moon the 
poet's intense imagination begins to ideniily the face 
and the moon as one. Once we enter into his world of 
imagination, the rest of liis languajcc of i«nager>' ui the 
piece becomes quite normal and c^'en nece:«sary to con* 
vey bis emotions. 

—HATURfi IN Sanskrit Poltwy 

The universe tve speak of or the vnst pheiioinenon 
that is observed by us is composed of Prakfti or nature 
and Caitanyatn or spirit. Without spirit within, nothing 
in Prakrii or natural phenomenn stirs us in the least 
degree. With this as basis we can venture upon the 
vast sea of knowledge or of inference to say that there 
must be an ultimate Reality behind all that we see 
around us. That is said to be Atman or Absolute Truth 
which is one and indivisible though appearing to the 
normal eye as many and all, 

Man alone being the most gifted among God’s 
creations feels his condition as exclusive and apart from 
the rest of God’s cliildreo, the animals and the plants. 
But it is a special gift of our ancient dvijjiAtion that it 
has from times immemorial sought to bridge the dif¬ 
ference between man and nature and even succeeded in 
such a mission- The poets of the epics and the much 
earlier sages of the Upanj?ads invariably spoke of the 
oneness of alj life. Indeed, both man and nature try 
to supplement and complement each other in fulfilling 
the needs of a greater integration, which is known as 
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ultimate Realisation, 

Indeed Kalidasa among; the classical poets has 
mimitably brought out the kinship between nature and 
man when he causes his Sakuutala to explain to her 
girl-friends, wlio complain of the unkind father that 
enjoined the watering o( plants upon a fragile creature 
Uke her : "lam not watering these plants because of 
my father's lebefits, I am myself drawn to them who 
are kin to me in their affection, ” Again in tlic scene 
where she departs from the groves of penance to her 
husband's house, she fondly goes to the jasmine creeper 
to have her hist embrace of il. 'Then, Ka^va, the 
Sage, breaks out, " Rigluly you have done. For I know 
what sisterly feeling holds you both in close bonds." 
But leave alone SakuntalS who has her affinities with 
the plants of the hermitage; what about Kanva Che 
Sage ? He loo thinks of his only adopted daughter in 
terms of the forest creeper. For he observes iu satisfac¬ 
tion with ^akuntali’s marriage with Dusyauta thus: 
" Just as yonder jasmine creeper leans for support 
upon the mango tree, so have you, my daughter, chosen 
the most proper of persons for your spouse, " To dis¬ 
pense with this kind of observation as a mese artifice of 
language or to deem it foolish of a sage to have con¬ 
sidered his daughter's welfare in the same terms as that 
of a forest creeper, is to ignore the poet's own pregnant 
suggestion. Especially those persons who iiave them¬ 
selves advanced some steps on the wholesome pathway 
of universal brotberbood, this passage of the poet may 
not strike as insignificant or arCifidal. Tiie truth of 
universal love cannot be better experienced or explained 
than by such beautifal situations or sentiments. And 
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Kiaidasa was a master in creativity. Hence it is that 
we receive unfailingly the norms ol a seer’s vision m 

Kalidasa’s poetic creations. 

If man befriends nature, nature too cannot be in¬ 
sensible of man’s good feelings. Kao va's hermitage with 
its fauna and flora looks sorrow-stricken at the departure 
of $akuntal&, their darling compauion. Trees slice! their 
leaves, peacocks abandon their dances nnd the deer 
its mouthful of grass. Everything seemed to feel for 
her as the hour approached for her leaving the hermitage. 
In one verse of kahuniolA the passage riuis tlius 

5b« who never drank till sha had watered you, who coold 
never brook one little offshoot or flower being eulled from voi»r 
stems whose jaWlailoa wa.< at its h sight ou scclogybuia your 
season of bloom, she, that SakunUlo. waots to leave you all 
today and may you all give her farewell. 

These are words of the Sage Kapva addressing the 
forest trees and creepers, 

Bhasa too in his PmUmunStaka introduces a scene 
where RSma calls upon Sica to bid farewell to all the 
trees of the forest which she had reared up, watering 
them with her own hands. In another drama of BhSsa's, 
we find maidens unable to bear the pain of seeing flowers 
forcibly separated from their stems, 

Dingnlga in the tense situation where Laksmapa 
has to abandon Sit 5 alone and forlorn in the jungle 
makes Lak^maoa burst out: " Alas I the very trees drop 
their tears in the sliapc of flowers at this cruelty of 
mine." 

Dr. Tagore in his " Message of the Forest ” per¬ 
tinently remarks that in Western dramas nature appears 
like a guest shy and reticent, while :n the minds o! 
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Eastern writers nature freely mixes with man and beast 
and seems Co stand on no formality with either. Nature 
comforts and conAdes in man. We see In the M 3 la~ 
oihagnimitTA the Asoka tree blooming af] over at Che 
sight of the lovers' hearts unfolding their petals. The 
Queen Dhario! relents on seeing nature's evident appro* 
vni of true love's ways, Sanskrit poets have never 
shown poverty of imagination in describing whole forests 
aflame with the season's flowers at the touch of love's 
magic wand. 

It is a peculiar experience ot Eastern poets that 
nature reminds them of human beings and their ways. 
If KalidiUa sees a river flowing fast and foaming at its 
edges, he is reminded of Urvaii leaving her lover with 
hasty steps, the fringes of her garment quivering. Lotus 
pools with fresh-blown lotuses remind our poets of dam¬ 
sels all radiant in their bloom of youth. An elephant- 
calf's play reminds another of a frolicsome child tugging 
at its mother's arms. Again a cloud settling on a 
mountain top reminds Kalid^a of the sport of elephants 
when they bump against the mountain side. The balf- 
opciied buds about a busb make a poet imagine a girl 
smiling with dimples in her cheeks. The bees round the 
white blooms appear to him as the curls round her 
forehead. 

in.— Poetic Susjects 

However much a poet impresses us by the beauty 
0! his imagery and the facility of his style, if his subject 
strikes us as devoid of merit or of poetic vision we 
naturally gee tii'ed of bis writing. A proper theme 
alone makes a poet sustaining to the last. We know 
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the present-day novel oi the Western type, satislyiiig 
us with its plot and its miricate situations. We know 
also that Sanskrit writers hardly equalled thcie modern 
artists in their range of originality regarding plot. We 
have already given some reasons why in poetry and 
drama the ideal alone came in for delineation by Sans¬ 
krit poets. They never attempted the novel or the 
short story which sturi us today by their inliuitc variety 
and gripping realism, 

Ecoooniy in art is what contributes to an uncom¬ 
mon impression on us when we view the tilings wliich 
go to make a piece of writing enjoyable to a dogreo. 
Realistic situations and the minutest details of plot are 
really worth while for an artist to press into his service, 
but if he lacks vision of the main purpose of a literary 
piece, whether a novel or a drama, all tlie rest of his 
powers may not avail him to create lasting impressions. 
If a musician brings out in dear outlines by a few 
strokes of imagination a rSga in full, it docs not matter 
if he is a little defective even in his svaram manipula¬ 
tions while developing them. But if, while his svara 
singing is quite lawless of execution, he betrays lack of 
definition and rSga bkSva, then he cannot be ranked 
high. Similarly in poetry, if a particular rasa a poet 
has chosen is not sustained properly, he may fail to 
move a.rasiH whose heart may not slake ils thirst at the 
quickly drying springs of his figurative language and 
skilful dialogue. 

If a painter has to represent a Gopl in love with 
$ti Krsca, he draws the figure of a maiden iit line and 
colour with a curd-pot on her head but with a gait 
representing her feet keepiug measure to some distant 
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music that fills h«r ears and her soul. He makes ber 
dance her way foi^tful of the pot poised on her head. 
The little folds of her skirt and the curls of its fringes 
are enough to make the figure of the Gop« appear danc¬ 
ing on the can\*as. Her closed eyes and her lifted lit- 
up face will tell us by what magic site has been ensnared 
within and by what strange disturbance her heart is 
stirred. If, instead of with these suggestive touches of 
iroagination, the pairitcr merely fills the entire canvas 
with dotaiJs of numerous other objects in the foreground 
and the bickgroond, maybe they will even wean away 
the eye of the beliolder from tlic very object the artist 
needs to Lave the onlooker concentrate his attention 
upon. An imaginative picture alone wiU take bitn 
beyond to regions which can be found nowhere painted 
on the canvas before him. 

We should not miss the essential in literature in 
our search for mere detail and realistic touches of a 
plot or story. If we forget the main purpose of all art 
in our fever for stirnulation of senses and nerves, it may 
be like failing at a wedding to gaze at the couple who 
are being married but receiving out fill of satisfaction 
from the beautiful cauopy overhead or the exquisite 
arrangements all round which no doubt might create a 
dreamland around us. Indeed, it will be a sad com¬ 
mentary on our powers of observation if we overlook the 
wedded pair but only behold the scene of the marriage 
and return home feeling our main purpose in atleodiag 
the marriage has been fulfilled. 

Many a poet of this land never made much of a 
fetish of an original episode or plot to work upon. 
KUidasa, no mean representative of the art of drama 
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and of poeJry, ventured very little upon original themes. 
But in his hands even old and familiar stories gained 
freshness and beauty as in tiiose of none other. At any 
rate ill poetry and in dcarpa a poet's imagination needs 
not much of an original plot to satisfy our artistic 
cravings. Ko doubt, the modern novel and short story 
cannot be thought of in the same maunor, for they both 
depend upon the writer's freshness in divining varieties 
of situations and plots. Otherwise the realism in them 
will be deemed inadequate for supplying readers with 
,any degree of satisfaction, 

III the absence of attempts at such noveKwriting 
and short-story production, our ancients did not appear 
wanting in their Jiterary successes because of their in¬ 
ability to create themes from thdr own imagination. 
Moreover, their deliberate intent to ciioose a moral 
motive and a didactic purpose in both drama and p»oen] 
have been already explained. Ananda Vardltana, there¬ 
fore. has sane advice to give to literary writers. He 
says; 

Writers ntay e>:periQnc« ditSculty io the creation of Ireah 
themes for stories. Their deficioocy io the inveotivo part of it 
may even take away the merit ot a piece otherwise. Heace. 
better that they resort to t]ie safer coarse of drawing open 
known episodes aad working upon them with ail the wealth of 
their fancy and feelin|: and powers of portrayal. Further, the 
writer would do well to eschew such dotails as woold block the 
way for the prime tasa emerging and satisfyini; all. Let them 
develop such points as would eerich the sentiment chosen for 
portrayal. 

Anauda VardhaoA spoke wise words. Many of the 
later Sanskrit writers have tried to follow his advice. 
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It is no doubt both a strength and a weakness in all 
Sanskrit poets that they were conventional to this 
extent. In their zeal to paint only ideal lives and 
high ethical standards of character, they achieved 
considerable success in making their heroes live. But 
when it came to a question of photographic effects of 
realism in all its aspeels, they failed miserably. They 
never cared to portray the many minute points that 
differentiated individual from individual psychologically 
as well as physically- They ignored such detailed or 
accurate wofkmanslap as quite unnecessary and even 
as vain attempts to capture Nature’s infinite and 
indefinable varieties and meeds. 

As in Indian art and sculpture, conventional types 
of heroes and heroines and stereotyped patterns or 
designs were proving sufficient for them to work upon 
for imparting their own fresh interpretations of life. 
In portraying what they sought as exemplary types they 
expended ali their imaginative powers- On seeing, say, 
the Tfibhafiga poise of a sculptured statue we ask. why 
this uimaturaluess > The artists are able to bring out 
wonderful distinctness in our impression of heroes and 
Gods by this deviation from normal anatomy. Similarly 
the conventional aspect in poetry may strike the modern 
mind as too jejune; but to a true rasika a wonder- 
world of form and content is, no doubt, produced in 
such a perfect yet conventionalized language. Maybe 
even a modern child may satisfy itself as having per- 
ceived a defect in an arm or a leg of an old painting 
here. Still it will be beyond anybody to correct it or 
set it right or change it without destroying that stretch 
cf imagination and that sweep of ideas- 
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IV.— The Message of Sanskrit Poets 

PhiUstioes there will always be who may object to 
statements like, ** Poets are born to deliver their 
messages to humanity.*’ True, to some extent poets 
do not always know why they sing. Like the kokU that 
spends a whole dawn filling the neighhniiriioocl with its 
unrestrained flow of sounds a poet never ato(>s the 
strains of his unpremeditated ait. It may all apj^car 
even witliout any definite aim. An \mliecding world ih 
sure to pass the poet by. imagining that for words of 
guidance and instruction a plnlosopher must needs Ik 
sought and not a mere juggler with words. 

Well, one c^iimot deny a particle of truth in this 
kind of surmise; but we should remember that it is only 
a particle. For no poet feels, when the creative impulse 
seizes upon him, that tlie purpose of advice or admoni¬ 
tion to the world should alone be his motive in writing 
poetry. He easily produces what others have to take 
perhaps years of mental discipline to utter with preci¬ 
sion. Certainly, there is no harm if bis words carry the 
thinking mind beyond what llieir apparent significance 
implies. For it is then alone that the poet is deemed 
to have given a message to humanity. However little 
simple cnitids may feel any real need for help from such 
messages, still they may find themselves helpless in 
their attraction to the simplicity of tlie words of a poet 
who contrives through such a device to reach their 
hearts, Ko doubt a poet sonietunes fails to win over 
hearts if he adopts the direct or didactic method of 
preaching through his lines. One cannot always have a 
good word to say of a poet assuming tbe rOle of a moral 
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preacher. The imaginative mind really finds sustenance 
for its upward march only when the words uttered give 
it scope in turn for glimpsing its own incaning from 
a suggestion after careful study and introspective re¬ 
flection. 

The poet too draws hU material from his own 
observation of life. But his eyes not only see but also 
<Igvelop vision. When sod) penetrative vision increases, 
the poet's comprehension becomes more and more ex¬ 
pansive and fur-sccing. The very objects that appear 
separate in the dark strike us in the light ol day as 
having integrity and unity. Because the poet tries to 
aynlhesiae what he has seen and tries to inculcate in us 
the oneness of all life, the reader also slowly perceives 
the need for living for the common good and not for 
individual gain alone. Difierences pale into insignif¬ 
icance and the oneness of nil life begins to shape itself 
before the seeing eye and the knowing mind. Indeed, 
as we have already had occasion to ol)serve, poets in 
Sanskrit have constantly hearkened to that note of a 
synthetic perception of life and a universal purpose for 
man's jourucy on earth. They make man nod Nature., 
beast and bird and every object in life live in perfect 
harmony with one anotl^ and aid in the realization of 
the Maker’s great design. In other words, Sanskrit 
poets and writers clothe the same ideals preached by 
cur Vedanta in the more attractive garb of story and 
song- 

6 ut all poets are not of the same level in tbeir 
higher perception. Some may not have a peep into the 
beyond and so necessarily fall short of our conception 
of artists with enduring ideals. Consequently, they may 
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Stir the passions of tbeir readers to such an e>:fent that 
these may not think of any tiling worth knowing apart 
from what is immediately before them. The extent 
to which such writers represent the eovirontnent and 
times they live in may lure the readers' JiearU also. 
There may even be a sudden blaze of appreciation for 
their realistic art which mainly portrays or vivifies the 
conditions in which they live or tfie times tliey are pass* 
ing through- Still the pearl-divers for Ihouglit, who 
wish to plumb the abysmal depths of Nature and of 
man, may find In literature of the kind above described, 
the sbalJowocss of ft all and its ephemeral values. The 
writers may after all earn only the gratitude of readers 
for their fanciful ideas and picturesque language. 

On the other hand, what we term immortal poetry 
never satisfies itself with mere vividness of portraiture 
and cleverness of analysis. It strives to present a whole 
or comprehensive aspect of things underlying the 
Universe and enlarges man's view. And lo) creation 
widens before his eyes. He feels a changed creature 
after immersing himself in the rays of the never-setting 
flame of true poetry. He acclaims these great origin¬ 
ators of thoughts and ideals as Mahakavis or great ones. 
Id our country especially, we feel that in the writings 
of bfahakavis both the dreams of our Vedic seers and 
the constructive philosophy of out Ssstraic writers is 
realized in an ample measure. 

In all countries and in all times many have earnest¬ 
ly tried in vain to woo the Muse of Poetry. It may be 
no exaggeration to say that now, for more than three 
centuries at least, Sanskrit literature has not been rich 
in really gifted poets. What we have during this period 
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as Sanskrit poetry is merely a feeble attempt to rep¬ 
resent life as experienced by writers. The more the 
lines of these recent writers are scanned, the greater the 
impression left on us of their lack or immaturity of 
vision. And a class of readers also rose who began to 
feel satisfied with the jingle of words and the metallic 
ring of the lines. If at all there was a writer with faint 
traces of genuine poetic inspiration he was either left 
uncared for or deliberately despised for not penning 
showy or flowery langnag:e. 

Naturally, therefore, with our conversance wiU» 
Western lines of criticism, we of the English-educated 
generation became totally averse to studying real 
authors in Sanskrit, who are neither too few nor too 
distaotly separated from each other. There grew up a 
feeling in us that either Sanskrit poetry always breathes 
too much of an other*worldliness or that its fountain 
source has been loo greatly stirred to leave much of 
clarity as to a correct aim of art, namely, accurate rep- 
resenUtion or realism. Perhaps such criticisms and 
more of that type might all be justified, if Sanskrit 
writers bad remained blind to what they saw around 
them or if they had merely entered the heavens with 
their branches of intellectual perception without having 
their roots in real life. 

The fact cannot be denied that there are scores of 
Sanskrit authors who have dealt with philosophical 
speculations alone as their subjects. But at the same 
time we also cannot be absolved from irresponsibility in 
making surmises about the limitations of Sanskrit 
writers without ever having dived seriously into the vast 
ocean of Sanskrit literary writing of every conceivable 
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kipd and diaracter. The real students of Sr^nskrit Jit- 
erature have always held a different opinion of the 
gems of thought tlie fathomless ocean of their literature 
yields, hlany subjects of material and immediate con¬ 
cern to our noimai daily lives and many branches of 
literary expression find their treasures disclosed In the 
pages of our Sanskrit authors. Intimate topics of mun¬ 
dane happiness too, not to speak of scientific treatment 
of even sucli tabooed subjects as sexology and the art 
of enticement by courtesans have gained most minute 
elaboration at tlicir bands. We marvel indeed at the 
many-sidedness of human intellect and the myriad- 
headedness of literary topics indulged in by Sanskrit 
writers. 

Valmilci, for example, was a forest sage and a recluse 
to boot. Stiil, when we opeo the pages of his RamSyaiya, 
wbat a bewildering wealth of detail and of accurate 
observation confronts us in bis description of Ravapa's 
palace and his womenfolk \ Kot only do we deem his 
pen remarkable in its capacity for vividness but also for 
its poise in investing such descriptions with dignity of a 
rare kind. We even feel wonder at the sage's natural¬ 
ness, as If he had been born to that kind of royal life 
and the environment of pleasure. One occasionally 
breathes, paradoxically enough, a kind of approving 
attitude of the sage towards that life with its varied 
diversions and sensory delights. 

KglldSsa. whom his own compeers esteemed as 
possessed of a singularly detached mind, has not spared 
himscif in the prodigality of Ids account of Alaka, the 
city situated on the Hiroaloyan heights. The Yak^s 
residing there possess throats that ever and anon poor 
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forth soulful tunes. Their days and nights are spent in 
perennial pleasures. Only tears of joy course from their 
eyes; sorrow’s cruel stains never touch the cheeks of 
tbe>r damsels. The only pain they experience is that 
caused by love’s anguish and the only quarrel they can 
indulge in is that of lovers, Neither does age touches 
them nor decrepitude incapacitate their limbs. Costly 
palaces and pleasure gardens surround them. They 
drink with zest from both the cups of wine and the lips 
of their sweethearts. 

Kllid^ must have been inspired in his writings 
by a kind of philosophy of his own. Because of the 
xnany types 0/ obstacles in the way of our enjoyment of 
life, Kalidasa must have constructed an imaginary 
celestial city, where everything sought could be achiev¬ 
ed end nothing enjoyed could produce satiety, So the 
AlakS of his imagination beckons us to all that man’s 
desires caji visualize in dreams alone. Kalidasa can at 
t)»e same time wave his magic wand in a different 
manner and throw the divine pair, Siva and Uma, ioto 
a veri table frenzy of love. Nci t her ws s K alldasa, there¬ 
fore, a poet of sensuousness nor a philosopher given to 
absolute renunciation. 

Many another poet of renown has combined both 
austerity and sensuousness in his representation of Indian 
life. Persons who have the misfortune to know only 
one side of the picture cannot help swearing by what 
they have known and characterizing Sanskrit literature 
as either too erotic in substance or too philosopbical of 
content. The reason for almost all our high* class poets 
adhering to the method of representing life in all its 
phases is Ibelr habit of following in the footprints of 
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the «rly classics. Synthesis is the chief iMvot on which 
their imagination revolves, and, out of chaos and jar¬ 
ring elements too, harmony will sometimes be produced 
by their attempts. 

Dandui's Daiakumaracan'tan contains a number of 
pages devoted to such topics as strategy in war, treas¬ 
ure-trove hunting, dice-play, courtesan life, the art of 
burglary, cock-fighting, etc. Sudraka has given us 
ample evidences of his knowledge of life in all its aspects, 
ranging from the scieucc of house-breaking to a device 
for dethroning kings not wanted by the people. Kse- 
mendra in his book on Satnaya Matrki deals with 
courtesans and their practices, Baga Bhatta $ concep¬ 
tion of royalty in its lavish taste and expensive setting 
cannot be surpassed in his account of Kadambari’s 
palace. Kilidasa has no less enlivened generations of 
readers by his apt and accurate portraiture of the 
assemblage of kings in Indumati's Svayamvora. The 
commercial quarters and bazaar life achieve immense 
accurateness of detail when ^toalla BhatU Baija sets 
apart a few pages in his Yffma-Bhupsia CariUi for that 
purpose. 

Sanskrit writers as a group can even be regarded as 
never having gone astray from the path laid for them 
by earlier pioneers. Purity of life and sweetness of 
experience are the twin posts to the .arch of creativity 
through which their imagination marches forward. Art, 
according to them, cannot thrive without purity at it? 
base as well as at its summit. The peace that comes of 
true understanding will be only a mirage to those whose 
hearts hunger for physical comfort and sensory pleasures 
from the pages of literature. Hence in our country 
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Dotliing of art or of artistic value can be found indepcnd- 
of its basic structure bqili upon Dharmic principies. 
We know that our Oharma calls upon as to sprinkle on 
the floor of our houses rice flour in order to feed small 
msects like ants. Art aids it with its own designs and 
patterns that please the eye and enrich tJie taste. Art 
IS a handmaid to righteous conduct in every kind of 
action in our domestic sphere too. aotliing and dress 
in the same manner become objects for satisfying the 
requirements of hygiene as well as of spirituality. Each 
of Che folds which add beauty to the dress symbolizes a 
principle of spiritual atlaftimcnt. If the uttered sound 
"Om" is deemed the cbanucl leadingto Sebda Srahman 
or the fundamental basis of all sounds, the art of music 
only regulates it in a series of notes ranging both 
towards higher and lower octaves thereby enhancing 
the artistic effects of sound. The voice achieves both 
purity and proportion with its systematic training along 
regulated channels which ultimately point to the source 
of all sounds, the Nada-Brahman. In the same way the 
Universe, composed of many moving orbs, has a partic¬ 
ular rhythm and restricted movement to maintain for 
all bodies that are drawn into that current. We educate 
ourselves and train our perceptions into atlunement 
with that glory of movement, which is called the cosmic 
movement or dance, If that experience expresses itself 
ID a limited physical movement, we call it the art of 
Nrtya or dance. Every object too in Nature that seems 
to be devoid of a meaning and a purpose gains both 
when perceived with a vision that is spiritual and nonl 
physical. The tales that cluster round these natural 
phenomena become a regular source of interprefatioa 
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of life for the thinking mind. 

Ancient wisdom, thus, has tried to knit ble here 
with Life Supreme. When everything In the past con¬ 
tains immense spiritual values for us, how can a poet 
be bom here without the influence of liU past ? Every 
fine art and science of ajstheiics appears to Itim as 
pointing only the more vividly to the eternity which 
sages before him have seen or sung. In that way each 
art gets interlinked, so to say, with every other in its 
range as weU as in its aim. If the sculptor has to gain 
perfection, music and the art of gesticulation have to 
be cuUivafed- If the dance has to be life-giving, 
certainly song and Sshitya or literary form have to 
bear their share in the efficiency of its exptesMon. If 
poetry recalls to the mind something of tlie sister arts, 
then only do we acclaim its author as of sufficient 
equipment to be ranked a classical writer. Moreover, 
if life has to be depicted in sU its shades and tints, 
necessarily the hne arts must needs be reflected in what 
is written. Vylsa thus makes the apsarSs dance in 
order to supply us a vision of life in its richness. 
Kllidisa provides us also with distinct evidence of his 
conception of a whole and rich life, when in his Afai«- 
vihiifimilra and VikramorvaHya he calls both dance 
and dramaluriy to his aid. Bbisa in depicting the 
images of kings as so life-like shews Iiow great a source 
of comfort and what an aid to recollection statuary can 
be. Letter-writing too finds a place, after painting, in 
the vital interests of a cultured life. In Harsa Cofita 
and Kada7nbari we have BSuja at his best unravelling 
the secrets of such arts as elephant training and steed- 
breaking. Statecraft is au attraction to which many 
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Othftr writers like the fiiitlior of Mudra-Rak^ia and 
SvApnavilsAvadatU’i yielded. Even 11 le b uildi ng art gains 
recogoition and explanntioti from some of these renown¬ 
ed writers of old. A peep into tlie architecture of 
Miinas&nt will give us a wealth of details and techQi<^ue 
pcrbdning to city and vlUuge construction. 

To cscliew, therefore, any of the other arts or to 
<levclop li literary mind us u single-track miiKl hus never 
been tlio ambition of our Sanskrit vvriloi’s. If at all 
tiiey have succoe<lc«l nobly in anything, it is in their 
attempt to make life sumptuous in its tastes and 
detached in its outlook. True, nut all of them can 
boust of any great vision in their writings; but they are 
at any rate rot bereft of distinct marks of earnest 
striving after that singular aim of self-integration and 
coraprehen&ive roaUsatien wlueli alone can vouch a 
higher purpose in fife to suffering humanity. 




*<.,1 
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DAWh' 

Hail, Dawn ! The liglit that annuunces you ^jradually 
develops into daylight. 

0 Dawn I You follow the Sun like a chaste woman her 
lord, in spite o( his wicked ways and wandering lust. 

You do not leave him as would au ignoble wile 
her husband. 

( ^gvtda: A^jakam $ : 7 : AdhySya V : 

SakiA7t: ]^kz) 

Looking always towards the Universe she (Dawn) cose 
and spread all round. 

Having risen she robed herself in glowing raiment and 
set out. 

Thus golden*hued and pleasing everybody by her 
radiance she inspirits all living creatures of earth. 

(/Wd.; Sskla77 : 2) 

Thus born unseen she regains freshness every day, 
driving away darkness before her. 

But like a damsel without becoming coyness she struts 
before the Sun as be emerges. * 

She thus informs us of the arrival of the Lord of Day. 

( Ibid. .* 79; 3) 
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Tike 

The twin sisters (Niglit and Day) 
weave the pattern of time, 

Which is ageless, long and attached to six 
pegs {six seasons). 

Long threads are sent lengthwise (Might) 

Other threads thrown out breadthwise (Day ) 
Thus the weaving Is endless. 

( Kfina Yajur Veda: Brahmaifas : Kunda s : 
Chapter 5 : Section 5; 5 * 7 ) 

Tirs Forest 

Ara^unt, O Arsftydni / You look desolate and lost. 
You never ask the whereabouts of the village in the 
manner in which travellers enquire for the place 
of their rest. 

Are you not atraid of loneliness ? 

As it rains, a bird twitters " chi-chi 

The other birds of the same feather answer back: 

It ail seems like musicians singing tunes 
In conformity to the drone of stringed instruments. 

You are resplendent in that way. 

As in the village fields here also animals graze about; 
Like houses in village streets the arbours of creepers 
and bushes are foimed here. 

At sunset you seem to cart away all your fruits. 

Cowherds call back the cattle with familiar sounds ; 
Wood-cutters fell trees and shape the wood therefrom. 
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At nightioJl th« wayfarer stops under the shade of a 
tree and listens to your voice in the notes of birds. 
You do not harm anyone, 

And if the jungle denisens do not visit you you wUi 
never be fear/u]; 

Tasting the fruits you give, one can stay on in comfort 
here, 

Your presence is fragrant with many scents ; 

You swell with grain crops without the aid cf farmers 
tillitig your soil. 

] thus e.^tolled you, 0 Mother of all creatures 1 
{VajuT : K&ifia s : Chapter 5 : Section 5: 
^As 16-21) 

Skbenity : CRARtTY: Righteousness 

By self-control alone becoming serene of mind, 
people perform good deeds. Sages attain to Heaven by 
self-control. Control of mind stands four-square to all 
attempts against it. In self-control alone everything 
else exists. Therefore it is that control Ls regarded as 
tlte highest to be achieved. 

Charity takes the best form of gifts in sacridee. 
All beings depend upon the giver of things. Enemies 
are avoided by charity. Charity makes friends of people 
that hate, In charity alone everything else subsists. 
Therefore It is that charity is extolled as the highest to 
he obtained. 

Vharm^ (Righteousness) is the pivot od which the 
Universe balances. The man of righteousness is acces* 
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^bie Co aiL Righteousness wpes out aji sins. In right* 
eoasness alone all things are found CO exist. 

( TaiUiriya Ara^yaka : Chapter lo : Anuvaka 78 ) 

The Winds 

0 Winds, gold-ornamented are your chests. Wlicn 
you move, the waters all become tasteful nod medicinal 
herbs aClein efficacy. 0 Winds that guide us I Wlier- 
ever you help rains to pour down sweet water, there 
the crops oi the Adds grow healtliy and the people 
eiCain efficiency of mind. 

0 Winds, send us clouds bearing r.ihi I 'Hjc rains 
will make crops of rice, yava and other grains thrive 
and also fill up rivers fiowing downwards. 

The noise of thunder shall shake the clouds into 
beneficent rains, just as a daughter will move her p?ir* 
ents both to shower their gifts. The language of thun¬ 
der accompanied by rains provides us with prosperity 
even as a wife in the company of her husband supplies 
food Chat is enjoyable, 

( Atluifva Veda : Ka\j^ 4 a 6: Chapter 3 : Sikta 22 : 
.f?*s 5-d) 

The Sun and the Moon 

The Sun travels first- The Moon follows lihn. The 
Sun and the Moon both move, the one foUowud by the 
other. Of the two, the Sun alone looks at all the worlds. 
The Moon assumes fresh forms every day and creates 
fortnights, full months and seasons, six in number, like 
the Spring, etc. 
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0 Mq(U) I In tl]c bright half of th« month increas¬ 
ing every day by a digit, yoi; appear fresh and fascinat* 
ing. You aid the caiculation of time. You arc the 
sweet Regent of the sky during the nights. Waxiing 
and waxing, you please the heavenJy crowd by arrang¬ 
ing for their sustenance in the shape of sacrifices on 
earth. Thus described, you always grant us long life. 

( AiharvA Veda : K&n 4 <i 7 ' Chapter j : SShla 56 : RA 6) 

Rejection 

While Sit&, Rama's spouse, spoke thus 
Rhvana, lord of the Rikusas and mighty of arms, 
replied in unbeoonnng lajigoage. 

" Know me, tlien, 0 SltS, to be Ravnna, head of the 
Rikaadu, 

By whom all the worlds are awed into submission, 
including the Devas, the Asuras and the people of 
the earth. 

" Seeing thee golden-complexioned and wearing the 
silken bark of trees 

1 have lost my desire for my own women, O thou 
faultlessly beautiful one I 

“Of All the liigli-born women I have brought from 
places far and near. 

Thou shah alone be honoured and deemed the chief 
Queen, 

"Lanka my great citadel situated in the sea 
Crowns the hill-top and is girt by the blue waters of 
the sea, 
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" There, 0 SltS. shall Ihou sport in ^oves with me ; 

Beautiful one, thou wilt no longer like tliis lonely forest 
life. 

Five thousaod slaves all decked in jewels will wail on 
thee 0 Si 14 , if thou wilt be my wife." 

Thus Rivaija spoke wJiile Sil 4 's anger firew. 

And she, the perfect of form, answered him in words 
care*free. 

" Like an unshakable mountain, like Maliendra himself. 

Like the sea that can never be dried up is RSma whom 
I will follow. 

“Handsome of person and expansive as the banyan. 

True of heart and great of mind is lUma whom I love. 

“Strong of arms and lofty of mind, grand of gait like a 
Hod, 

Even a Hon among men and equal to a lion in strength 
is Rama whom 1 adore. 

“ With face shining like the fuU moon, the son of kings 
and the master of bodily senses 

Is Rama widely famed and great of arms, whom I love. 

“Well, then, like a he-wolf desiting the lioness, you 
approach me, the unobtainable; 

You can never separate me from R 4 ma even as you 
cannot the radiance from the Sun. 

" As from the mouth of a Hon hungry and wild, 

As from the mouth of a poisonous serpent, you try to 
extract the fangs. 
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Kandara, great among mountains, you wish to lift 
with your hands; 

Drinking the direst poison Kllakuta, you wish to walk 
away unaflected. 

" You will hurt your eye with a needle; you will lick 
the sword-edge with your tongue, 

Should you wish to have Rama’s wife for yourself. 

" Tying a stone round your nock you try to swim across 
the waters; 

With your hands you wish to pull out both the sun and 
the moon from the sky. 

** If you make overtures to Rama's lawful wife. 

You will be gathering only biasing tongues of fire with 
your doth. 

Should you desire to take away Hama’s blameless 
wife, 

You will only be treading the path of steel spikes. 

** As between a lion and a fox 

As between an ocean and a rivulet 

As between the nectar of the heavens and rice-water 
So yawns a gulf between Dasaratba’s son and you, 

" As there is betwixt gold and gilded metal 

As there is between sandal paste and slush of earth 

As there is between an elephant and a cat 

So there is contrast between my Rima and you. 

"As between the crow and the king of birds, Gaiuda, 
As between^ a fish-catcher and a peacock 
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" As between a vaUure and n swan 

So does there exist dissimilarity between you and 
Rama." 

{ Jfamayana: Ara 7 iy<t)t^iQ .* Canto 47) 

Ths Battle 

The combatants both in battle, Laksmana and Indrajit, 

Attacked each other showering a rain 0/ arrows; 

Covered each other again and yet again witli j)owerfu 1 
missiles 

Even as the Sun and Uie Moon on high get lildden 
behind a screen of clouds. 

Neither the pulling out of the dart from the quiver cor 
the fixing of it to the bowstring nor the lifting of 
the bow 

Nor its delivery nor the drawing of the string nor the 
holding of the bow stiff 

Nor the keeping the missiles together in one handful nor 
their speeding towards their aim, 

Was at all visible owing to the skill of arcboy displayed. 

When the arrows fast were released fron^ the bow 

And filled the space above the stars became hidden. 

Lakfuiaija nearing Ravapa's son and the other getting 
closer to bis enemy, 

They both abandoned their respective posts in the 
gathering heat of the fight. 

Thus when missiles quick rained thick ia the fray 

The sky turned dark and dense with little interspace. 
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The myriad darts falling in sharp showers filled all the 
directions and even the corners of the earth. 

Darkness reigned over al! in fearful gloom 

As, at sunset, night’s inky cloak shrouds all, 

GusJiing pools of blood coursed in a thousand rills; 

Wild honsU of prey bellowed their terrific howls. 

The wind ceased to blow, the fire failed to burn, 

The great sages all prayed for the world’s safety, 

Then at the four dark-hued steeds of the Raksasa, gold- 
caparisoned, 

Saumitri aimed Ids arrows fear. 

Another missile of the BkalU kind, of stiarpened edges. 

From the bowstring drawn Jully up to his ear, and 
winged properly and shining well. 

Hard as the bolt of the Thunder-God and resounding 
like thunder. 

Did speed from Laksmapa and kill the moving charioteer 
of Indrajit. 

Seeing his cliarioteer killed, the son of Maijdodari of 
great valour, 

Took up the reins himself even as he did bis strong bow 
again. 

His quickness drew the admiration of all ranged there; 

And as be controlled the herses his person bore thV 
blows severe, 

And as he defended himself his horses got the worse. 
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At places run throogh with anows, Laksma^ further 
aimed his missiles. 

His action was quick though the enemy showed 
indifierencB. 

But, seeing his driver dead, R&varia's son in battle 

Grew anxioDS and gave up his hauteur. 

Thus finding Indrajit with care-worn looks 

The monkeys alJ rejoiced round J,ak?fnana great. 

( Raftitiya^a: Yuddha^uje^a : Canto 90) 

The Widow's Wail 

Controlling once your senses all, you conquered the 
three worlds. 

Biding their time the same senses have wreaked their 
vengeance upon you. 

" Do not coort Righava's hostility" was my admoni¬ 
tion to you. 

Advice you heeded not and this is the outcome of it. 

By accident alone you fell in love with Slt&, you great 
one among the Rak^sas 1 

Only for destruction of your fortunes, your own body 
and your kinsmen, you courted her, 

Beloved of her lord even as earth of earths and fortune 
of fortunes. 

Is 5 !ta of faultless limbs, whom while alone in the forest 

You brought here by cunning device, 0 sinful one I 

But unfulfilled has been that lust of yours for Maithili. 
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Abandoned I am by iova and j«xaries by your death» O 
hero mine I 

Tho' the same, I am much changed; cursed be ibe 
changing fortunes of kings ! 

Ha King I your brows were fine, your skin was soft and 
your nose lifted- 

By your glow, beauty and lustre once you equalled the 
moon, the lotus and the sun. 

•Garlands of attractive variety and a pleasitig smile were 
yours once; 

That same face of yours is not attractive today. 

Alas, my concluding days have engulfed me in widow¬ 
hood I 

But ray short-sightedness never made me aware ot these 
bad turns. 

My father a ruler of demons. My husband a mighty 
king of the Kaksasts, 

My son a conqueror of Indra”: Thus was i feeling 
proud. 

Heroes they are who have quelled their haughty foes, 
who have shown to the world the prowess of their 
arms. 

Who have no fear from any quarter": Thus was I 
feeling secure. 

O King, the saying in your case has proved most true, 

That the tears of chaste women may never fall in vain 
to the ground.... 
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Why do you He down ? Rise, oh rise, when disgr&ce 
encircles you I 

Today even the Son's rays enter the city ot LaAka with 
no hesitation. 

Ohi cursed be this heart oi mine that does not break 
into pieces, 

Even when crushed by sorrow at the sight ot your body 
lying lifeless. 

(RrtWrty y uddhaka$ 4 A: Can 10114) 

Seasons 

Sommer was ended by monsoon’s boon to all 

And rains did pour while tbe brothers dwelt in peace. 

Skies were overcast and thunder's rumblings heard, 

Day and nigbt and at all bourses well, the rains poured 
and poured. 

With monsoon's burst, clouds in numbers numberless 

Hid the sun from sight, tho' lightnings played on them. 

The grass grew thick all round, insects and reptiles bred 
in numbers, 

The earth became wet while dust was all removed. 

With water, water everywhere no other object met the 
eye; 

Hills and dales, mountains and rivers, were all merged 
in the heavy rains. 

Gushing torrents with terrihc sounds moved fast with 
whizzing sighs, 

And these wild streams enriched the forest scene. 
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Forest boars and beasts of prey yelped in groups around. 

Their varied cries increased in strength as the beating 
raius poured down. 

While peacock chicks with their cuckoo friends (tiled all 
the place with sounds. 

Frogs kept time with their diftercnt notes from ail the 
corners round. 

Thus clouds of varied kinds and sounds came fast and 
went away 

While autamn robed in her beneficent glow seemed 
already come to stay, 

KrauScas flocked about heralding autumn’s near 
approach, 

Thickets and trees all overgrown and rivers full to the 
brim. 

Autumnal skies their bright stars revealed 

To the Paod^v^ brothers living with the season’s crowd 
of birds and beasts. 

{MahShhSraUi . Ara^ya Parva : Canto 133) 

H0K£«C0U1NG 

Without receiving rich gifts from his friend, Lord 
Kr$Qa, nor seeking them himself, he (Kuchela) 
returned home somewhat hesitant at the thought 
of his wife, though jubilant at heart for having 
secured Kf^^a’s unbounded grace. 

"Ah 1 What magDaoitnity and kindness showered on, 
me by Him, whom the Brahmins adore i He 
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embraced roe, the lowliest ol the low, bearing, as he 
does, Lakimi herself near his heart. 

" He made me sit on the same couch, where his dearest 
Queen sat beside him, as if I were born of his own 
mother, while the Queen fanned me so tired, with 
the white Cauri in h^r hand. 

" The Lord perhaps must have thought thus: ' If this 
fellow so poor were to come u]>oii riches suddenly, 
he might not remember roe in the intoxicntiun of 
new wealth,' and therefore it is that he parfod with 
no gifts to mo out of the bounty of his great bcart." 
So satisfying himself, he entered his poor hut jutd saw 
there plenty about him. He wondered how be hnd 
become so rich for no reason whatever.... 

" The Lord, though owning all good things, parts wilb 
everything for his devotees without any fuss, even 
as the cloud that ralos well without proclairolngits 
arrival by any peal of thunder. 

" However great His own act of kindness. He deems it 
losignihcant indeed; but if His favourite or devotee 
offers Him a little even. He makes it look con> 
siderable before others. 

For, did He not, the great One, eat with delight the 
offering of roy handful of fried rice? '* 

( BkSgavaiap*: Skandam 10 : AdhySya $z ) 

FOEHCS 

If ^SsWAt IHkisa and popular culture, all three 
combine in one piece, it is described as a Eavya or 
poem. 
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Words attain prominence in ^dsirtt. meaning in 
liih&sa and suggestion in poetry. 

To be born a human being is a blessing indeed • 
to have learning is still more a gain; to be poetic of 
mind is much greater as an acquisition; but to be 
endowed with vision is pcriiaps the greatest achieve¬ 
ment t bat COD Id be wished for. 

Erudition is rare; rarer still are discernment and 
judgment. Tliese will not be within reach of those who 
have not equipped themselves with knowledge of the 
Sasiras. 

( Agntpura^a: Adkyfya 337 ) 

GAYATRr 

How did Brahma, the Creator, make this beautiful 
woman without having a model before him ? If such 
originality was his, surely Ho has achieved everything 
worth aspiring for in art. 

Her locks though utterly dark and wanting in 
straightness only add to her beauty; defects too, perhaps, 
when associated with handsome looks can lose their 
unattractiveness. 

Her eyes adorned her ears and her ears adorned her 
eyes; there was no need therefore for ornaTnents for the 
one or collyrium paint for the other, 

( Padma PwSna : Adhyaya id ) 

Tns Spsikg Season 

As Spring approached, the Palafa trees afiame with 
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their crimson blooms that lelt no leaf visible made the 
entire place look bright and laoghing. 

The Nipa tiees possessing on their top branches a 
profusion of flowers, struck oue as servants of a royal 
household standing loaded with gifts in recogtution of 
tbeir services.... 

The Vetas plants with finger-shaped flowers seemed 
to point them as if in denial of tbeir equals* existing 
anywhere on earth. 

( VimanapurU^: Adhyiya 3 ) 

The Glory of Dancjno 

Compounded of differijig moods 

And reflecting emotional situations, 

Thns conforming to Life's history 
Is the Dance divined by me. 

That which is uatural for the world 
So full of joys and sorrows, 

When expressed with bodily movements 
Becomes known as the art of Dancing. 

{Bharaia: Nafya $S^a: Chapter!) 

Wisdom 

Realizing the inevitability of old age and death I have 
become a follower of the path of renunciation for 
the sake of Liberation. 

I have left behind me my friends and relatives, though 1 
abandoned much earlier zny desires, knowing full 
well they will only lead to unhappiness. 
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I do not sbun poisonous snakes or tbe bolt from the 
blue 01 the Are that is fanned to a conflagration by 
the wind so much as I do the comforts of this world. 

Man stops not with his satisfaction obtained from fuifll- 
ment of his desires but tries to rule the regions 
beyond the waters; 

Even as the sea that shows no contentment with Us 
own mighty expanse of waters, but would take in' 
more from the rivers that flow into it. 

Desires can only lead one to sorrow and destruction like 
the music of the hunters’ song weaning away the 
innocent deer to their fate or the lamp>glare attract¬ 
ing the beetles to fall and perish in the flame or 
the piece of flesh on the hook of the Ashing*rod 
baiting the Ashes in the water to be caught, 

I long for that end as tbe highest where neither age nor 
fear nor birth nor death nor sorrows nor actions 
can prevail. 

( Ahaghosa: Buddha Cariiatn: Canto j 1) 
Rbnukciation 

He crossed the waters of tiie river on his peixsive 
horse as though he was learning to swim likewise across 
the vast sea of SamsSra (Worldly life). 

He donned tbe ascetic’s robes which sufficiently 
eignifled by tbeir long associatioos a life of renunciation, 
and thereafter started doing penance, 

Tbe East beamed her joy in a white glow on gaslng 
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at him, the Lord ol the Universe, thus tending towards 
his great mission in life. 

The dawn, seeing the world's conqueror in orange 
robes, began to do the herself in the same colour ae 
at his word of bidding. 

The Sun. hiraseU havhig originated the kingly line 
of which he (Buddha) was a descendant, uscendcd the 
eastern hilbtop in order to have his fill of gaze at his 
own progeny, the jewel of the Sakya clan. 

The Sun clove the darkness witli his rays, showing 
thereby to him the way to liberate in a similar manner, 
mankiod enshrouded in ignorance. 

The tanks full of lily buds seemed as if doing 
obeisance with folded palms to him who had realised 
life's purpose. 

(Buddha GkotSearyA : Padyacu 4 dmaij,i: Canto q ^ 

BfiRSAVSUEMr 

Seated on her husband’s lap and with colour suddenly 
changed, she drew him down as she fell herself, 
Even as does an oil*drop reach the ground bearing along 
the spark of (he lighted wick. 

As life sped from her body she looked like a Vf^a witb 
all its wires disturbed ; 

But be witb his love transgressing all bounds lifted her 
tenderly onto his lap. 

Beariug on his lap her form so wan and pale. 
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He looked the moon et dawn with its feeble be^ of light. 

He wailed aloud in his shaken voice, hia courage ail 
abandoned. 

Even steel melts in lire; what wonder then if man 
breaks down in sorrow ! 

"Alas, if life should be stilled by the toucli ot soft 
blooms. 

What cannot prove a stronger weapon for Fate to inflict 
his blows! 

"Or, is it ail instance of Deutli inflicting only soft 
strokes on softer creatures ? 

For. the example of the lotos being blighted by soft 
dews is already known. 

" My courage fled, my desires quenched, my song 
finished, my seasons ended. 

My adominents to no purpose, my bed forlorn I feel 
today. 

"You were my spouse, my counsellor, my companion, 
my dear disciple in learning arts. 

Cruel Death snatching you away has rendered me utterly 
devoid of all." 

( KfUidasa; Raghuvtmh: Canto 8 ) 
ApPAJtmoK OF Bsauty 

As if poking the dying embers of Love's hope with her 
form. 

The mountain-born maiden came upon the scene with 
her companions. 
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With A^oka petals which surpassed the ruby’s red, 

With Kani^ikira blooms outwitting the hue of gold, 

With Sindhuvaras strung together like a necklace of 
pearls, 

She came adorned with Spring's festive wreatlis. 

Bending a little with the weigf^t of her breasts, 

Robed in a garment like morning’s glow, 

She seemed herself a wandering creeper swaying nnd 
bending with its clusters of flowers. 

As the bee began to hover round her nether lip with its 
thirst increased at the scent of her breath, 

Her eyes grew agitated and she brushed it aside with 
the lotus bloom in her palm. 

Beholding her of faultless limbs putting even Rali to 
shsme. 

The bowman with his flowery darts breathed fresh hope 
of aiming at the God armed with His trident weapon 
and all His senses under control, 

( Kalidasa: KunSrasambhava: Canto 3} 

The Cloud’s Journey 

Proceeding northwards ycor course will have lo detour 
somewhat. 

For you should not turn away your friendly gaze from 
the central courtyards of mansions in Ujjain, 

Where, in case with the timorous glances of women of 
the city frightened at your lightnings' flash 

You should Dot sport, then you will be deceived indeed 
tho' blessed with sight. 
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Arriving at Avanti resounding with the chronicles of 
Udayana from liie mouths of old villagers. 

Reach then the city of Vii&la expanding with prosper* 
ity as previously mentioned, 

Which locluas if. with the exhaastion of the fruits of 
good deeds of those descending from heaven. 

A portion of that radiant heaven should have fallen on 
earth like the balance of their unspent joys. 

Regaining strength from the odorous fumes emanstiug 
from windows of mansions where women use them 
to perfume their tresses. 

Enterlaitied as well hy the peacocks on the house tops 
with their dances. 

Refresli thy journey-fatigued sell, on those balconies 
smelling with pollen of flowers. 

And bearing the marks of dye from the graceful feet of 
women treading upon them. 

( Kulidlsa : MeghasandtSa Canto i) 

PoeTBY 

Wealth accumulates in proportion to one’s coveting, 
power according to one's youth and ambition. 

In the same way does poetic merit get enhanced when 
word and form are joined jo due proportion. 

( Pravanaaena : Stlubhandkam: Canto i) 

Angutsh 

The wasted form still more emaciated, the eyes, though 
wiped of tears, still looking tearful. 
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Rama's hope too already slender |ot feebler with Hanu- 
man’s delay in retarniog. 

Then be espied tbe son of the wind-God (Maruti) look¬ 
ing light of heart with his mission accomplished, 
like fulfilled desire taking form and shape. 

Through hU eyes expanding. Maruti first conveyed good 
news. 

Only later on his words completed the account of his 
enterprise. 

The news "Sitfi was seen " was hardly believed; the 
description ''She is grown wan and pale" met 
with tear-choked breaths from R 5 ma; 

The message ” She sorrows for you " was received witli 
tears; the assurance “ She lives because you live ” 
made Rama clasp M&ruti by tbe band. 

Then delivered Hanoman the gem worn by Slti on lier 
head, which looked lack-lustre in bereavement, 
neither moving from iu place nor shining with its 
usual brigblDess on account of its loog uncared-for 
condition. 

(Pravanasena : Seit$b)utndham : Canto i) 

Thb Goddess Parvati 

The ineffable sweetness of your words seems the voice of 
a parrot caged in your throat. 

And 80 the God of Love has placed the bimba fruit as 
your nether lip just to tempt that bird from within. 

(Muka : PaiUaiati : AryS $atak<m ) 
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W« are not persons attracted by wealth; we are not borit 
to serve the callouS'minded; we are not consumed 
by avarice of any kind; 

We are not afraid of the world’s legacy of pain ; 

But wc will always enshrine the Goddess in 

OUT hearts, 

Who loves to dwell in Katki and who Is the consort of 
Him who burnt Love to ashes. 

(MuJca : SMi $a(aka ) 

With dark tresses, with bewitchingly long eyes, with 
flowery arrows and with love oversowing all bounds. 
Is that source of all Love seated on the lap of Hara to be 
entertained in the sanctuary of my inmost thoughts. 

{ Durvisas : laUiSstavarainam ) 

Even like a flame in hand shown to the Lord of daylight 
Irt worship 

Even like the liquid flowing from the moon-stone pouted 
out to wash the feet of the moon. 

Even like tlie water in the sea offered to quench its very 
tbii8t» 

Is this attempt of mine to praise the Goddess of Speech 
with words that are Her own gracious gifts to me. 

(Sankara : Saundarya Lakari) 

Akqek 

Indrajit became indignant and spoke thus to his 
uncle ( Vibhiiapa ): '* You were born of our house; 
you grew up strong with flesh and wine at our cost; 
you still breathe in this place, and yet you try to per¬ 
petrate all your crimes on us. 
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" Yon are not coDSoious of your face still flushed 
with feastiag amidst u$; you never care for our kinship, 
O ^nful one! Yon do not fear unrighteousness; you 
are not afraid of the world's censure even. 

“ 0 despiser of Bharcna ! Yon have evidently 
neither heard of nor realized that in giving up one's 
own dear ones one can never gain in moral strength/' 

( Bhatti Kivya ; J^ 3 vana Vad/ta : Canto 17 ) 

ADHtRATJOK 

My eldest brother, so virtuous, has borne all our 
adversities with great mental equanimity; it is 
easier, indeed, to score a victory in battle than to 
win golden opinions of the eminent and the wise 
among men. 

The minds of the great do not lose clarity, however 
violently tossed; the waters of the sea never become 
turbid though agitated severely by storms. 

( Bhiravi: KirSidr^'uniyam : Canto 11) 

PoBnc ExceitENCi 

Natural genius, good erudition, clarity in thinking, 

And sustained effort go to enrich poetic excellence. 

Devoid one may be of inborn talents and of essential 
imaginatioa too; 

But constant application and education of the mind can 
contribute some merit to his writing. 

If seekers of fame propitiate the Muse with unabating 
zeal. 
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Tboagh poor the results, the experience gathered will 
sustain them in an assembly of the learned. 

(DaQdin : KavyHiria : Chapter i) 

Advice 

The great ones are forgiving to their enemies who seek 
their mercy; 

The mighty rivers take unto themselves the waters of 
tributaries in their passage to the ocean, their lord. 

He who is uncautious at the approach of the enemy 
raging with hatred resembles an unwary person 
who tries to sleep in the direction of tl)e wind fan* 
ning the hames of Che hay-ricks set on fire by himselt. 

(Magha : SUupsittvadhc,: Canto 2 ) 

Goddess Cakdi 

May the bountiful Bbav&nl easily absolve you of your 
sins! 

When all the eleven Kudras take to flight in fear; 

When the San on high begins CO flicker like a flame; 

When Che god of thunder becomes impotenc of his 
instrument; 

When the moon swoons away in sheer fright 

When the winds cease blowing ; 

When Kubera (Lord of Wealth) no longer fights his 
enemies; 

When the Master of Vaiku^tba Himself has lost the 
efficacy of bis powers, 

Then She alone can conquer the Demon of Mahisa 
however strong he may prove in his fury. 

(Baha Bhatta : Cond* ^aiakam ; Verse 66) 
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Literary Discussion 

QoAJities worthy of their possessor when duly 

appredated by the cultured; 

The lotos flowers justify their name only when blessed 
by the rays of the Sun, 

The night by moonbeams, the pool by lotuses, the 
creeper by its fresh sprouts. 

The autumnal season by swans, and the enjoyment of 
poetry by sympathetic criticism get enriched. 

(Ananda Vardhana: Vi$amabili}(t Lila ) 

The Strong Man 

The strong person combines in himself tbe ability to 
confer favour upon as well as to control the spirit 
in others; the Sun can transmit light to the moon 
to wax in the lunar half of the month just as he 
alone can deprive it of its brightness at dawn. 

(Ratnakara; Haravijaya: Canto 8} 

SBLF-A?PREClAmN 

'This book of mine will not die even though works of 
great writers may exist by its side; 

For tbe burning lamp will not fall of its light within the 
walls because of tbe moonlight in tbe open outside. 

•( Trivikraina Kavi: KuvalayUsva Vilata Cam^ .* 
Chapter i) 

Afrrsciatiok 

* One has no need to be a poet Mmself in order to be 

a good critic of poetry; for one can enjoy a fine repast 

without pos$essii>g ability to prepare it himself. 
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Poetry like womao eohanqes in value and prestige 
by being espoused adequately by (rue connoUseors. 

When devoid of talent or judgment one tries to 
follow others’ opinions. It will be sounding doom to 
poetry if it has to be appreciated by one possessing 
neither gifts nor capacity to judge. 

(Somadeva Suri: YaiAslUttka Can^pH ; AsvSsstn i.) 

Loyfi-SteiTTEN 

From the time she glanced at you, her sighs have been 
getting longer even as are the days in summer, 

Her body slowly emaciating in anguishjoat as the nights 
are dwindling during the summer season. 

Like the female swan pining on the wafers of the lake, 
like the female deer gasping for breath in the 
orchard. 

Like the Cakrav&ka bird moaning on the sand-dune, 
she remains in sorrow and turns from side to side 
in her bed. 

You occupy her mind all the time; 

Your name dwells often on her lips; 

Your looks have compelled ber gaae to be so rivetted 
CD them as not to be diverted anywhere else; 

O Comrade ( She has irretrievably fallen into this state. 

Her lips quiver as if la eagerness to communicate 
somethiag; 

But words fail her as if something were controlling her 
from within. 

( Abbioanda : KSdantbari Kaihi Saratn : Canto 6) 
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Separation 

When th« descendant of Kakutstha dwelt on the slopes 
of UUyaviQ during bis sepaiation from hfs beloved^ 

The lainy weather which iocreased his tears with its 
unceasing downpour passed away. 

Tbe clouds stopped raining on the mountain’s lap; 

But lUma’s tears showed no ceasing. 

The sky shone bright with moonlight and the iake cx> 
tended laughing with lotuses; 

But the tear-stained faces of the two brothers grew wan 
and weary with anguish. 

The Ketaka plant sent out its sprouts in tbe wet 
ground: 

But there was hardly any indication of Sugriva's gratis 
tude assuming any material shape. 

The breeze carrying pollen from Mllati creepers wafted 
the fragrance on Rima's body. 

But Miruti did not bring yet any message from Stti to 
her eager Rama. 

The earth underneath showed signs of breaking with 
the slushy sod drying op 

As if unabie to bear the sight of Rima's inconsolable 
grief. 

(Abbinanda; Ramacattia) 

Retaliahom 

(Lak$hmana to $ita): 

Sumitri. who gave me birth, is truly my mother, Oh 
beautiful one, 
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Though your tenderness and care have le^t no want of 
motherly sifection for me; 

fiut aJas ( by strange misfortune your harsh words 
Have turned you in this forest wUd into the other 
mother betwixt the elderly two at home. 

(Bhoja: Ramdyana C/tmpH: Ara^yakav 4 ^) 

Song in Pbaiss op thb Lord 

01 ) thou l^ute, who hast tasted of the sweetness of the 
nectar of breath from t))e Iotus>faced Mukunda. 

I bow to thee and beg of thee, as thou approachest the 
nether Up of the son of Nan da, to breathe in his 
ear my humble petition. 

“ Mother 1 " 

"What, child? ” 

" Give me the milk-pan I " 

"What for?” 

" To keep the milk in. " 

*• Not now. ” 

" Then when will you give me ? ” 

”Only at night.” 

” What is night ? ” 

“ When darkness shrouds sky and -earth.'' 

At this, closing both his eyes, ICfspa cried : "Give me 
now, mother; night has come! ” May He, that 
child-god, pulling at his mother's upper garment 
again and yet again, save us from aU troubles ! 

( LilS^uka : Krpta Kat^&mTta : Saldka 3 ) 

Bbcuino and Charity 

Even though one might ultimately part with some¬ 
thing by way of charity, the sins accumulated by.im; 
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tial attempts at warding ofi beggars through elevarness, 
railery and contempt as well as heaping humiliations on 
them cannot be easily wiped away. 

The earth does not heave under the weight of trees, 
mouotains and seas as under the tread oi persons who 
heve not charity in their hearts to give alms to beggars. 
(Sri Harsa : : Canto 5 ) 

SsBUKe 

At the time of my wedding* my father, being ignorant 
of the reaJ state of affdrs, imagined mucli by way 
of happiness for me. 

For be could not anticipate my beloved husband would 
forsake me even as he did his own good reputation. 
A woman separated from her lord will like riches un^ 
spent in acts of charity or like speech devoid of 
sincerity or like learning uninspired by culture, 

(K^emendra : Rim£yatta Ma^tjari : Aycdhya ) 

Rbfiectjons Upon Old Ace 

He became stricken with anxiety one day on seeing 
in the mirror bis own face overgrown with white hairs 
which resembled the lotus bloom covered with flakes of 
snow. 

Old age withers good looks even as the moonlight 
blights the lotus flower. 

For the sign of age appears as a gleam of light from 
the whitish fangs of ferocious Death or the spray of 
angry laughter of inevitaWc Time itself. 
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It is«&sier to restrain one's amusement at the sight 
of a camel maJtiog efforts at graceful movement or at 
an ass trying to bray in sweet tones than at an old man 
diverting bimself in amorous sports. 

(K^emendra : BThaPieihSnuiiijari : Adhy&ya 14) 

The CouETfiSAH 

She [a courtesan] is impossible of conquest by either 
intellect or devotion or position or diplomacy or 
virtue. Just as doing service to the undeserving, 
iidelity to a courtesan will lead one to humiliation 
in the end. 

Like death which is a recogniser of no differences, she 
bears no attachment to children nor gets attracted 
to youth permanently nor appears reverent Co old 
age. 

The courtesan can cat at the very roots of her adorer's 
heart like the sharp edge of an axe, quite as much 
as she can prove herself to be as sweet as honey in 
her speech and unrelentiog as like shining steel in 
her heart. 

{Ksemendra : Deiopodeia : Discourse 3} 

The MoTffES* In-Law 

Xn Hastinipura there lived a Brahmin called Siva- 
datta. To this wealthy man was I bom with tbe name 
of Vasodatta. While young, Z was ioidated into all 
tbe Vedic lore and all the ^astra Vidyas. Seeing me 
grown-up, my father decided upon marriage for me wi^ 
a girl belonging to an equally good family as ours. My 
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mother was 4 woman of very irascible and cruel disposi¬ 
tion and bardly appeasable in her anger. So she could 
not tolerate tbeidea of my being in my wife’s company. 
Hy father left the bouse suddenly for some anknown 
destination. 1 became nervously anxious to please my 
mother, because of her condition. In this I sought the 
assistance of my newly wedded wife, who was equally 
timid by temperament. But my mother was determined 
Dot to be pleased with all these, and began to indulge in 
an sorts of domestic quarrels with my young wife. Being 
Myicked by nature, she alternated between moods of 
peevish indifference and imaginary grievances and com¬ 
plaints. How can fire help its intrinsic quality of burn¬ 
ing I Hence, soon after, being unable to put up with 
the bad treatment of her mother-in-law, my wife left 
the house .for where I know not. Alas for me, who 
wanted to leave the bouse, my relatives gathered to¬ 
gether and forced on me a second marriage with another 
^rl. Ky aecond wife also shared the same fate at my 
mother's hands. So she helped herseif to quit the world 
by committing suicide by hanging her^f. Crushed 
under the sorrow I tried to fly away from my borne. 
Again my people tried to persuade me, even tJiough I 
protested my inability to live with my mother. They 
pressed on me consideratioos such as my father’s long 
absence and other reasons for uot leaving the house. 

Thereupon, without tbeir knowledge, I contrived a 
clever device by which I caused an image of a girl to 
be made of wood. 1 got tbe report circulated that I 
bad married again and that my wife was shy and confin¬ 
ed* to her room. I locked the room where I left the 
onoge. A servant-maid was engaged by me as if to wait 
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upon my wife aod be of service to the • new-comer. I 
did not allow my wife to be seen by my mother. I told 
my mother thus r" You two shall Ikereafter keep to your 
respective apartments within the house. You need not 
^ to see my wife nor she to you. She is not trained in 
household duties and hence her absence will not matter 
to you. ” My mother believed me. Many days passed 
thus without my mother ever getting: a glimpse of my 
'Supposed wife who was always hidden from lier sight. 

Once ray ipother hitting her head with a stone and 
'Smearing her body all over with blood wailed aloud 
from the central courtyard of my house. On hearing 
her bud wail I rushed inside with some neighbours to 
see what it was. My mother cried with great aglla- 
tbn to my quesiion, " What is the matter ? ” thus: 
•' This is all done to me by my new daughter-in-law 
without the slightest provocation from me. My refuge 
lies only in death; for I enn no longer stand this." 
Hearing this my relatives became indignant and enter¬ 
ed with me into the room where my supposed wife was 
detained. On removing the latch and pushing the 
doors io, we beheld there only a wooden image, of a 
woman. They all then laughed at my ingenious device 
and at my mother’s self-humiliation- They left for 
their homw hereafter. I also left my home in disgust, 
and roamiog with no aim accidentally entered this 
gambling ball. 

{ Somadeva Bhafta : KaM Saritsiiara*n : Tarangatn 7) 
RfiFiECTioN On Life 

To the man of mere words, a real fight is the finish; 

To a family's glory, ah unworthy son is the sure sign of 
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extinction; 

To cordiality emoogfldth and kin, axgumerit and anal> 
y&is of motives is tbe breaking point; 

To studies, enjoyment is a foe; 

To tbe sbaUow'tDinded aod gossipy, an assembly of 
learned men is a regular scare; 

To disciplined action, indulgence of all kinds is wrong¬ 
ful; 

O friend I To a courtesan's amours, the depletion of 
one's coffers is the most natural end. 

(Jalbapa : Mu^dkofaieia : Verse 12) 

A CAM^AIChT 

LalitSditya proved himself the Sun of Pralaya (the 
great deluge) in drying up the waters of fame which 
flowed like a grand river from the mountain of Ya^o- 
varman. 

Poets like V&kpatiilja and Bhavabhuti who bad 
adorned tbe court of Yaiovarman were taken as hos¬ 
tages, along with the captive King, to bis ku^dom' 
where they were made to sing his own praises. 

Tbe army of Lalitaditya after encircling Yaio¬ 
varman like the Ganges round a Himalayan peak,, 
coursed down towards the Eastern seas. 

As the mighty elephants in his army began to wave- 
their huge tranks over the billows, tbe sea seemed being 
actually raised high by its myriad tufts. 

(KaJbaoa ; Rdjaianaigini: Chapter 4) 
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My Sweetheart 

[When tAken to the sceffold for having made lovo 
to the King's daughter the poet burst into song thus:—] 

Even DOW let my mind fondly trace my sweetheart’s 
face, which is white and rosy as the loside of a fnll- 
blown lotus, with the mark of sweet-scented Gofocafkt 
on her forehead and her eyes rolling slightly with love's 
wine. 

Even DOW I do not forget her beautiful teeth re¬ 
sembling theKnnda buds and her mischievous glances 
stealing their way from the edges of her eyes. Can I 
help remembering her beautiful face? Can gratitudo 
help remembering good deeds done? 

Even now I remember her turning from toe on her 
side in bed, in spite of my attempt to please her: I re¬ 
member her pretensions to be asleep while awake, but 
not for long; for in the morning her hand would be ly¬ 
ing on my body. 

Even now I feel her concealed like a bee in the 
petals of my heart. May Fate merdfuDy decree that 
in my next birth at least I shall be happy with ber and 
never be separated from the fawn-eyed one who is 
increasingly charming in her love. 

(Bilbsi^a : Caura Panciiiki) 

Atpraisbmekt 

If the mind yearns for Hari, 

If it can enjoy the sweetness 
of expression, 
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Listen ye, then, to Jayadeva's lines 
Brimming: ^^ith words soaked in 
dulcet sounds, soft 
and symphonious. 

(Jayadeva : Gila Covinda : Canto z) 

Morning 

The elephants uf war woke up as if from a dream 
of the approaching battle by turning on their aides and 
lifting their trunks as if to snatch tJic rising sun, imag* 
ising it to be the wliitish disc of the foe’s umbrella. 

—In battles, to proclaim victory elephants 
used to be goaded on to seise the enemy’s umbrella with 
their trunks as indicative of the seizure of overiordship 
from the enemy. ] 

• (Dhanafijaya : £»o>w«dAan«: Canto 17) 
Mt;xtaeas (Pearls) 

Parvatfs future liappiness was assured to her com¬ 
panions even at the moment of her bond being taken 
in that of Siva; because the God carefully moved his 
serpent wristlet so high as not to cause her fear. 

Oh Krsija! With your breath you have removed 
from Ridhikl's face the dust particles even as you have 
simoltaneously removed from the hearts of your other 
sweethearts the respect they cherislied for you till now. 

Auntl With my thirsty eyes I looked at him but 
could not quench the thirst in the least like one trying 
to slake her thirst in a dream. 
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The ruby colour of her lips was kbsed away by her 
man in the night; but lol the morning found the same 
colour ID the irises of his other women. 

I have to dance to my lover's tunes which are ever 
changing. Do we not notice every day the creeper 
entwining itself round and round the tree though the 
tree remains unmoving from its place ? 

Seeking you in vain in the crowd of handsome 
young men, her eyes rolled in distraction as if lost in a 
wilderness with no human beings anywhere. 

The girl selling flower garlands has culled many an 
eager heart while her gently moving Angers were dis* 
playing to them her basketful of flowers. 

Why do you ask her smilingly the reason for her 
emaciation, imagining yourself to be the cause? For 
her answer is " It is my natural condition during the hot 
weather." 

(Sitavahana : Gulhi Sapiaiaii ) 
EvEitYTHiKC Beautiful Iw Its Placs 

Just as at early break of day Che sun shines like a 
aowninggem on the hilhcop, ]U5t as with the day's ad¬ 
vance he floats like a golden lotus on the surface of the 
blue sky. just as at eventide he appears like a vermilion 
dot upon the brow of the Goddess of Beauty, $0 does 
everything in its natural setting appear proper and 
inviting. 

(Abbaya Deva : Jayanta Vijayam : Canto 18) 
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Lovelorn 

Lik« a streak of moonlight pure fallen on the l!oor of a 
dog-killer's hovel, 

Like a lopped-oS branch of the Plrijlta'tree dragged 
into a wilderness of poisonous plants, 

Like a soulful strain of a poet getting discussed among 
pseu do-versifiers. 

Will be my Sfta fonndi forlorn and fatigued, in the 
Rak$asa'8 palace. 

Like a lotos pool distracted by the driving rains, like 
meaning lost in a base of words. 

Like a lotus stalk stock in mire, like a she elephant 
devoid of her mate. 

Like a digit of the moon hidden by clouds, like desire 
despoiled by dlsappoiatment, 

Likeafemale'deer pounced upon by a tiger, like a bow- 
string lying on the gronod wiU be my Sita. 
(Vedanta De^ika : Hama SandeSa : Chapter 2) 

The Horse 

Emerging from his palace the King saw 

A thoroughbred animal drawn up before the front of 
his ceaidence. 

E^UaJ to the king of birds, equal to the mind in quick¬ 
ness. 

Equal Co the wind, be looked a compendium of all 
speed. 

As if feeling earth insofficieot for the full scope of hh 
own speed. 
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He hit the earth with his hoofs as if beating it into 
greater length. 

RecaJling Indfa's own steed by his fleetaess 

He seemed overtaking his own reflection fallen on the 
ground set with precious stones. 

With foam in mouth he looked like laughing outright 

At Hanuman’s pride in crossing only a single sea of salt, 

With mouih'bit designed in serpent shape and capar* 
Uoned with wiog*like ornaments, 

He imitated Oaruda in physical appearance as well. 

(Gaiiga Devi: Mathura Vijayam : Canto 4) 

Agastya 

Indra’s descendant (Arjuna) proceeded towards the 
south, the seat of Agastya, 

Whose command turned the mountain (Vindhya) into 
a babe on the lap of the earth. 

Whose stomach contained and digested Vatipi like the 
Are an oblation thrown in it. 

And whose angry spark dried up the very waters of the 
oceans. 

(Anaota BhaMa : Bk&rtOa CampU : Siahhaka 3 ; 

' Verse 20) 

Ths Master-Bbcgas 

Why does He with the banner of the bull, carry the 
begging-bowl in His bands for alms } 

Perhaps, others imitate the affluent and prosperous, 
while He does the iowJy and the poor. 
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The milky ocean produced nectar for the Devas: but 
gave the poison of poisons to the Master of kings ; 

Thus the ally world tries to propitiate the materially 
fortunate and neglect the spiritually rich. 

{Utprek§a Vallabha : BkiksS^ana KSvyan : 

PaddhaH X9) 

Rbausatjon 

The realised self may fed no wonder at life's illusion, 

Even should the Suo’s rays turn cool or the Moon’s 
beams burn hot or the flame of Fire leap down¬ 
wards. 

The detached soul senses no pleasure 
Nor loathes anything as bad. 

It always feels like having the cool comfort of sandal 
paste 

When its entire being is saturated with ecstatic joy. 

(Sadyivendra Sarasvall : Alma VidyS VilSsam) 

Natubb 

The petals of white flowers coveting the black bees that 
had entered the hearts of the flowers for sucking 
honey*drops, presented the impression of Satva 
quality in abnndance easily i:epressing both Rajas 
and Tamas in man. 

The trees dripping with honey from the blooms anoint¬ 
ed the earth, one of the manifestations of the God 
Siva's eight forms; the bees humming as they 
hovered about seemed to produce music, $0 

sweet to His ear. 

( Nflakaotba Djkrita : Siva LUSrnava : Canto 2 ) 
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War News 

Accounts of the battle from uneuthenticsted sources 
began to assume fresb shape and colour every time and 
on everybody’s lips thus: "The enemies are besieging* 
the city ramparts; they have overcome the first defence' 
and are rushing inside; some have already reached the 
dty predncts; the batUe is terrible and Indra has. 
become already a captive of the Asuras. " 

(I^lakQQtha Dik^ta : Nilakaniha Vijaya Ctmpa : 
Chapter i) 

Thb Prowess or The God op Wind 

What a surprise that even the Wind-God whom 
even ordinary Brahmins keep within them by their 
breath-controlling practice, whom the creeping creatures 
and crawling reptiles mainly devour for their food and 
whom mere worn-out winnows can bring back to life, 
has gained such untold violence I 

(Nilakaii^tha Blksita : Ntiakanlha Vijaya CampH : 
Chapter i) 

Sparks Froh Tre Ahvu. 

To the maternal unde the mother is a source of 
strength; 

To the son-in-law the daughter forms the chief support; 
To the father-in-law every little help comes from the 
mother-in-law; 

To guests that arrive the host alone can prove helpful. 

The debtor fears the creditor though he has no 
awe-inspiring fangs in bis mouth or any strangling noose 
in bis bauds. { Attributes of the God Yama) 
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He is extoJUd by people deserving of praise a( his 
haods: he U served by people who are worthy of 
servioe at his hands; the ricb are neither afraid nor 
ashamed of such consequences. 

(hWakaijtha Dik|ita : Kalivi4ambana) 

The brave are appreciated everywhere; 

the coward meets with death everywhere; 

Goats generally are killed lor food; 

but when sent out for fight they are decorated. 

With doroesfic felicity assured, one can attain both 
heaven and Liberation; but without it nothing can be 
reached. 

(Nilakaotha Blk^ita : Sabhirinjana $alakafi *) 

The Fihal Jouswsv 

The path is long and trodden by one and all though 
none makes adequate preparation or even thinks of 
them. 

For none can obtain there, for money even, either 
shelter or water or dothiog or food or vehicle or 
light. 

(^^aka^tha Diksita : $Snli ViiSsam) 

Man's Destiny 

If anyone endowed with keen perceptions and an iron 
will uses them for self'deatructiou instead of for 
removal of obstructions in the way of hU own pro- 
gross, bow can God be blamed for it ? 

(VeokatidbvarlD ; Vihagui^aria CampH) 
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Thb Cauveri 

The rows of tall trees on both baoks of the river appear 
with their tuft-like ioHage« like men ranged on the 
banks to swim across the waters with their loin¬ 
cloths tied round their heads in the act of prepara¬ 
tion for swimming. 

(Venkatidhvarin : Viivaguff>&daria Cainp &) 

Tffs Chola Country 

Thecocoanut palms bearing their heavy clusters of fruits 
on the tops look like men carrying PHnya-humbhai 
for welcoming the heart-dweller in the sun. 
\,Nolc:—Pilriya‘kumhka is a utensil containing 

water purified by sacred mantras, prepared whenever a 

guest of merit has to be welcomed with due honours.] 
(Venkatidhvarin : ViivagMiSdariA Campu } 

Geus 

A mighty mind, surrounded though by troubles, 

Surpii ses tbe worl d by un precedented magn animity; 

The black agaru (eagle-wood) though endrcled by 
tongues of hre. 

Spreads only odour of the finest kind all round. 

Thoi^h born oi high parentage and though well equip¬ 
ped. one cannot look distinguished unless in chosen 
company; 

For does not the Vipg look poor when bereft of the 
pitcher-shaped gourd on which it should rest } 

(Pa^^ita Kija Jagaonatha : Rasa GangSdhara) 
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LovB's Ways 

The beauty of JRnakl's lotus eyes evinced coDfuson 
under drooping eyelids, but on beholding Rama's bud¬ 
ding youth, his handsome looks, his demeanour and 
strength, their petals unfolded instinctively. 

'•Night has arrived to dispel the brooding drowsi¬ 
ness of my mind; how can I long nurse this sensitive¬ 
ness of my heart ?”; thus c^tated the lotus-eyed one 
with alternating fears and hopes; ere long came upon 
her the bright-looking moon bearing the message of love 
to her from the King of her heart. 

(Paodita Jagannatha : Bhamini Vilasa) 

BSMOAItlNG A SWEEraBART 

After gratifying me in ever so many ways wjth 
your love’s promptings, which have played with me 
awhile and have vanished like quick lightning strokes, 
you have gone away leaving me in utter distress, even 
as prosperity forsakes a monarch when wise counsels 
leave him untouched. 

She inspirited and soothed my entire being like 
cooling camphor paste for the eyes or like a garland of 
full blown lotuses round the neck or like true poetry 
providing inspiration to the soul. 

(Pandita Rija Jagannitha : KdfwUSsa ) 

OdbToInka 

That which aids mainly men's realisation of their 
dreams, 
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That which is bonouied alike by all however differing 
IQ their tastes 

la truth so eagerly sought atter in this land by HariS- 
candra, the noblest of Kings, 

^Vhose fame like polleo of flowers was wafted to all the 
three worlds. 

(AryScariiam : Anthology of Sanskrit Epic Stories: 
Edited by V. Kilshnaswami Aiyar) 

High Thikkinc 

Seers of old with their keen perceptions presenting them 
with a vision of the Truth of all existence, 
Suffering from no sorrows and cherishing no passions, 
But calm and reigned with their dwelling'place in the 
mansion of VedSnta built on the top of a hundred 
Vedic texts, 

Have achieved endless joy unequalled in Self-realisation. 
(Radhifnangalam Hariyapa Gastrin i CalurvargSvalSram) 

Thb Ideai: Coppls 


By motiveless attentions to him 
She drew his heart in love. 

And he, the great sage. 

Reciprocated with discernment. 

By steady and sweet gase 

She became his sweetheart: 

By unfettered speech and flow of love 
He became her lord. 
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lA grassy glades sometimes. 

Id shady groves of forest trees. 

On mountain elopes cool with thickets in profosioc, 
The couple speot their youthful time. 

(KhvyaksQlba Gsnapsti ^trin: Bh&rgava Cafiiam : 
Canto i) 



PROSE AND DRAMA 
The Courtesan's Mother 

These are the aspects on which a courtesan's 
mother has to concentrate her attention In rearing up 
her child, namely, to apply perfumed cosmetics to the 
limbs of the giri even from her childiiood; to put her on 
such nutritious diet as would supply her with enough 
bodily radiance, strength, complexion and wits es well 
as help her normal appetite and digestion ; to keep even 
the man who gave her life from visiting her frequently 
after her fifth year of life: to celebrate her birthdays 
and other events of her life in adequate style; to initiate 
her into the arts of love-making with all their accessory 
aids; to familiarise her with the secrets of the arts oi 
dancing, mu»c, instrumental play, histrionics, paintiag 
and the culinary art; to teach her how to prepare 
sandal paste and fiower pigments as well as to gain 
efficiency in calligraphy and conversational graces; to 
supply her with that amount of acquaintance of the 
^Istras such as grammar, logic and philosophy so as to 
enable her to carry cn discussions without showing want 
of information; to guide her in the science of living; to 
teach her knowledge of games and dice-throwing as weH 
as equip her with the necessary aest for watching cock- 
and bulbfights; to induce her to learn from adept and 
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experienced gallants the tricks oi amorous wooing; to 
debate her person attractively on occasions ol iestival 
and pnbiic carnival and to send her out attended upon 
by a proper retinue; to make her ingratiate herselt in 
the favour ot men ol ioflueoce and rank in order to 
succeed in her performances before audiences; to pro^ 
pitiate the virtuosos in the various arts in order to gain 
a favourable atmosphere for her own excursions into 
them; to make astrologers and palmists spread her 
prospective fame from a reading of her chart; to gather 
from that group who visit dancing girls enough of appre¬ 
ciation for her good looks, qualities, wit and figure; to 
g^ve her away to anyone blindly in love with her in 
case he is rich and independent also otherwise; to yield 
her up to one who has high intellectual attainments 
though poorly equipped with worldly materials; to 
persuade her to live with one by Gandharva wedding 
but later on to extort money from him and finally, it 
need be, to resort to courts of law for recovering her 
.money claims, 

((Datidln t DaiakufttSracaritam : Section a : Chapter a) 
Maiden’s Youth 

But my father, being childless, felt overjoyed at 
my birth in a greater measure than if a son had been 
.bom to him. Ten days having thus passed after my 
seeing the light of day, my father, performiug every- 
,tbiag according to ancient rites, gave me the name of 
Mabiiveta (the fair-complexioned one), $0 very appro¬ 
priate in my case. In my father's home I began to lisp in 
sweet tones and passed from lap to lap of the Gaodhar- 
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vas, fondled like a precious lute. My childhood was 
spent thus without ruy wanting aHection or feeling pain 
or distress of any kind. Youth gently eviuced »gns in 
my limbs like the month oi Madhu in a season of spring 
or the sight of fresli sprouts at the approach of Madbu 
or the birth of bloom with Che appearance of sprouts or 
the baaz of the bee at the sight of the fiower or the 
madness of wine as the bee enjoys it. 

( Bha(^ Bai;ia : Kadamhari : Part z } 

LovC'UessaGB 

I know what strong love is yours. But how dare 
maidens, as tender and soft aa Sir!$a fiowers, assume 
boldness of any kind, especially when they have not 
passed their girlhood ? It would seem preposterous, if 
they should send messages of love or should they on 
their own initiative try to approach their lovers- I am 
bashful stiU, being an uninitiated girl. What, therefore, 
shall I send you ? I f 1 should address you as *' Dearest 
it will sound like dull repetition. If I but ask you 
whether I am pleasing to you it will bespeak my ig- 
norance. If I but confess that I am growing fonder of 
yon, it will be the enticing language of a conrCesan. If 
1 despair that life without you would be non-existent. 
It may appear unnatural or artificial. If I accuse the 
God of Love in self-defence, it will be betraying my 
lower self. If 1 say that Love has bestowed me upon 
you, it will look just a device for throwing myself upon 
your attentions. If 1 but call you mine by force, it la 
nothing but the wanton act of a fallen woman. If I 
expect you to approach me on your own volition, it will 
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show m< Up in all my vanity of personal locks. If I 
should indicate my readiness to join you, I should be 
deemed utterly devoid of womanly traits. If my words 
describe me as a slave to your wishes, it will be a crude 
avowal of my constancy. If I should happen to keep 
silence for fear of your rejection, then certainly it would 
be an invitation (sent you] to start courting me. 
Should I but underrate myself as a source of all your 
worries, it would be pointing me out as making Impor- 
tunities. If 1 should conclude that yon would know me 
only after I had breathed my last, it might all sound so 
impossible. 

(Bhatta B^a : Kadafttbari: Part t) 

TsR Battib-Stained Victor 

He saw his elder brother, whose victory over the 
enemy was achieved at the cost of severe wounds inflict¬ 
ed by missiles, though the wounds remained bandaged 
with pieces of white cloth that looked like the whitish 
glances of the Goddess of kingly prosperity fallen on 
him; whose brows were bedewed with beads of hot per¬ 
spiration indicating their eagerness, as It were, to fall 
down at the feet of bis Sire; the price of whose victory 
was the emaciation of his own body; whose compassion 
seemed almost to enslave him; whose anguish kept him 
its bondsman; whose pathetic plight seamed to be 
disciplining him; whose obsession of mind appeared to 
engulf him; whose silence rendered him dumb; whose 
misfortune seemed to have pounded him into a lump; 
whose sadness roasted him alive; whose bitter lamenta¬ 
tions thoroughly weakened him; whose renunciation had 
him almost in its clutches; whose intellect seemed to 
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h&ve tost iU edge; and whos« frit abandoned him by th^ 
concatenation of adverse drcurnstancea. 

(Bhatte Baxta : ffar^acarila : Chapter 6) 
REPUDIATtON 

Having made up his mind he (Sautanu) said to 
CaiS^ thus: " Ah sweet one, no doubt you have gratifi¬ 
ed me completely; certainly you are endowed with gifts 
lor love*raaking; you are clever indeed lo your atten¬ 
tions upon your lord; you are never wanting in diligence 
in the matter of decorating yourself; you are quick of 
discernment; you heve not stood in the way of my pur¬ 
suits; you are worthy of appreciation for perfection in 
everything about your person, for efficiency in every¬ 
thing you touch and for intellectual alertness in all 
subjects you pursue. All these deserve congratulations. 
Still ] ask, why this craie in you for infantidde so much 
despised by all the world? Has any evil spirit taken 
hold of your senses ? Otherwise, one is et a loss to 
explain this cruelty of a mother putting an end to the 
lives of her own offspring that resemble the very sparks 
of a dame. Hone can be easy of fieart for granting a 
boon of this kind. It is now clear why our forefathers, 
restricted women’s independence; for they should have 
known what harm they could cause if they possessed 
freedom to do what they liked. Pray, do aot stifle this 
iitUe spark of life that can enkindle (he undying flame 
of a long progeny in me. The liberty you were given 
by me ceases from now. 

(Lakfmana Suri: Shi^a Vi jay am : Chapter I) 
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The Wilbs op CouRtssAKS 

One can regain life with the aid of aiUidoies from the 
bite of a poisonous snake; 

One can save himself even from the impending danger 
of a mad elephant; 

One can avoid even the opened jaws of the shark in the 

sea; 

But none can come out safe after having fallen into the 
flames of a courtesan’s wiles, 

(Vararuci (Bhajua ] : VbhayibhU&riki } 

Music 

(Enter Carudatta and his friend, the Jester,) 

Cirudatta : Well sung by Rebhilaka; Vifla is indeed a 
gem, though no ocean gave it birth. 

For, it proves a comforter to the heart in anguish; 

It helps the distracted mind to regain its balance: 

It consoles the heart lacerated by separation io love ; 

It increases love when the heart is already prepared for 
it, 

Jester: Come, come, let us to oar homes, 

Carudatta ; Well does Rebhilaka sing. 

Jester : I only wish to laugh aloud when a woman tries 
to speaJc Sanskrit and a man raises his voice to 
produce sweet sounds in music. 

Carudatta: My friend Rebhilaka sang perfectly well, 
though you have no appreciation for it: Listen, 

The song was vibrant and sweet, of proper tempo, clear 
and adequate of BbSva; with all that, it was 
simple and yet alluring. 
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Need I say more to praise it ? Will it not suffice ? 

If I id C that a woman's voice was there behind it 
all ? Further, 

The words aligned well with the notes produced: 

the lute strings blended perfectly with the tune of 
the song; 

In the mUrcchanSi the voice scaled the higher octave 
only to descend gradually in a whispering softness; 

The modulation was excellent and the tune repeated 
itself in symphony. 

Eveu after the music has ceased. I seem to bear the 
song in my ears as 1 am walking. 

Jester : It is all right; but even the dogs of the naarket- 
place have gone to sleep. Let us hasten home. 

(^udiaka : Mrcchafta^ika**i : Act 3 ) 

VSRSIFICATIOK 

Vita : {Addressing a poet behind the curtain) 

Oh friend KItyiyana, why dost thou clutch at the 
air ? Well, what is it you are saying? ( Repeating 
what is heard by him ) " The devil of poetry has 
possessed me cobbler doing patch-work 

with phrases taken from ancient sources [ Why do 
you hunt for words as if you were a cowherd 
searching for bis straying cattle ? On what theme 
have you woven out lines ? (Hearing something) 
Well, is this what you say ? “A verse has been 
composed by me upon the spring season." Well, 
shall I listen to you then ? Is the verse written 
upon the wall for me to read out ? 

(Looking at the verse and reading it alood) 
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" With the laughter of flowers, with the bees drunk 
with wine, with the kokil growing garrulous all the 
time, with perspiration of the body smelling fra¬ 
grant, with breese blowing softly, (he season holds 
out maidens la (heir innocence and gaiety though 
shy CO be courted by lovers; but even a hundred 
liaisons cannot peiforro with ease what the season 
of Spring does for lovers. ” 

(Sudraka : {BblQa) : PadfM PrA^hflakam } 

True Love 


[Scene where the King and his friend, the Court 
Jester, meet and talk. Padmavati, the newly espoused 
princess, hears the conversation from behind. V&sava- 
dattS, the former Queen of the King, reported as dead, 
is Iq disguise in Padmavatl's place and acts as her com¬ 
panion. A maid-servant also attends on them. ] 


Vidusaka: 


King; 
VidQsaka: 


King: 

Padmivatl: 


V&savadatta: 


Friend, there is none here in the garden. 
Let me crave of you an anawer to a 
questioQ of mine. 

As you please. 

Whom do you love the more of the two 
Vasavadatti, who is no more, or 
Padmavati. who is alive ? 

Why do you place me in a dilemma ? 

(Prom her hiding-place) Dear friend I 
What a mischievous fellow he is for 
causing this perplemg situation for 
the King I 

(To herself) Indeed, I am equally In a 
fix. 
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raufaka: 

King: 
Padmavatl: 
VidQsaka: 

King: 
Padmavati: 

Vidu$aka: 

Kiog: 


'V&savadatta: 


Maid-servaot: 


Reveal yourself to me without fear. 
For the ooe is no longer alive and the 
other nowhere witbln our bearing. 

I cannot, 1 caunot give it out. You 
are a regular chatterbox. 

Why, the King by this vacillation has 
almost said it. 

Upon my honour, I will tell none. See, 
I have already closed my mouth so 
tightly that the teeth have bitten ofi 
the tip of my tongue. 

No, I dare oot say it out. 

Look at the Court Jester! Still he is 
dense and understands not the King’s 
meaning. 

Please do tell me. I swear upon our 
lasting friendship that I shall never 
communicate it to any one else. 

Weil, you are obstinate and I feel no 
escape. Please listen. 

However worthy of me Padmavati may 
be by her beauty, her character and 
her sweet amiability, 

My love for VSsavadattS. remains un* 
shaken and refuses to be lored away 
by her. 

(To bersdl} I have at last my reward 
for waiting. Indeed, my presence here 
inco^niio has its own advantages. 

Madam, the King lacks grace. 
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PaamSTOti: Why girl, do Dot say so. The King is 

gracious enough ; for he cherishes still 
his old love, VlsavadaCta. 

(Bhisa : SvApnai>is&vadattam : Act 4 ) 

Serenity 


[Scene: Rama in the company of Sitl in his 
palace. He is informed of Daiaratha’s unoonscfous 
state in Kaikeyrs palace.] 


Chamberlain: 
R^ma: 
Chamberlain: 
Blma: 


Chamberlain 1 
Rama: 


Chamberlain: 
Rama: 


(Enter Chamberlain.) 

Help. Ob help, Prince! 

Who wants help ? 

The great King, tby sire. 

What my father? Well, it is like say* 
ing the entire world asks for help. 
Who is the cause of this sudden 
mishap? 

From hU nearest the Ring has received 
this blow, 

What I from his own near and dear? 
Alas, then how can there be consola¬ 
tion. 

The enemy aims bis blow only at the 
body; but relatives aim at the heart. 

Well, Oh 1 who can be that whose claiio 
to kinship with me thus makes me so 
much ashamed ? 

Who else but Queen Kaikeyi herself? 

Abl Do you mouth Kaikeyi’s name? 
She cannot labour but for ultimate 
good, I know. 
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How, Prince ? 

Listen to me, 

Wbat could be there for her to covet for 
which she should perpetrate a wrong ? 
How can she require wants when she 
has for a busbaod one equal to Indr^ 
and for a son one like me ? 

Ab, do not expect the same sense of 
fairness in women, who cannot be 
trusted. Know, it was she who 
prevented your anointment as king. 
Am I not Ihen lucky ? 

How could you jusiily her for demand¬ 
ing Bharata's coronation unasked ? Is 
it not avaricious ? 

Your pariialiiy towards me makes you 
blind to the good that is concealed 
within that prayer. 

(BhSsa : PratimS Nifakam : Act i) 

The Ensuy 

If you want to know of Arjuna’s prowess, ask of Tndra 
himself who was rescued from the clutches of an 
Asura named Kivlta Kavaca, 

Ask of the God Siva who in the disguise of a hunter 
came to rejoice at Arjuna’s feats of strength and 
skill of archery and present him with bis 
Astra, 

Ask of the God Agnl who consumed the entire jungle of. 

where the numerous serpents were all 

destroyed. 


Chamberlain: 
Hama: 


Chamberlain: 


Hama : 
Chamberlain: 


Rama: 
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And ask finaUy ol Citraiigada from whom you were 
yourself liberated and brought here in safety. 
(Btdsa: Ghatolkacam : Act i) 

Painting 


[King Du^anta Jp a penitent mood after comiog 
to know of his folly m rejecting SakuntaJa.] 

(Enter a maiden named CaturikI with a painted 
< canvas in her hand.} 


Caturika: 
J.ester: 


1 

I 

S&nuoiati: 


King : 


Sanumatt: 


Jester; 


Here is the picture of the Queen. 

(Looking at it) Well done, my dear 
friend, the picture is exquisite because of 
your imagination inspiring it. 

My eyes seem not to move easily over it as 
the depressions and elevations in the 
picture are in such bold relief. 

(From her concealed place) What a 
marvellous execution of a painting by 
the Eingl I feel as if my companion 
(^akuntala) were by my side. 

A picture drawn perfects even objects 
somewhat defective in reality: 

But her form drawn here has done only 
feeble justice to her loveliness in life. 

(To herself) This sentiment of his is just 
in conformity with his deeply penitent 
mood and becoming modest. 

I find three figures of women here. All of ' 
them beautiful too; who of the three is 
3akuntala ^ 
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SlQuiziatt: He bas duJl eyes not to have distinguished 
her from the others by the beauty that 
is hers alooe. 

King: Whom dost thou then take for $akuD- 

tal&? 

Jester: I guess her to be the one xvhose dishevel¬ 

led tresses have unburdened their dower 
wreaths, whose locks falling on lier lore- 
bead are wet with the beads of perspira¬ 
tion on her lace, whose hands appear 
tired out and whose resting form stands 
next to the mango plant fresh with its 
sprouts bathed io the water from her 
hands. The other two must be her 
companions. 

King : , Indeed you are very clever. For my pres¬ 

ent mood is evidenced by the picture. 

The picture betrays the sticky touch of my 
fingers on its sides. 

TJie diffusion of colour here explains the 
falleu tear-drop from my cheeks. 

Oh Caturiki ( this is unfinished. Tel me 
have a bit oi diversion, Bring me the 
brush. 

(Kalid&sa; Sskuniixlatn : Act 6) 

Da>icxkg 

(Enterthe dancing-master] 

Gabadasa : It is true people pride themselves generally 
upon the occupation handed down from 
lather to son in their family, But so far 
as the art of the dance is considered. 
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which has been my professioDal pte^ 
ctccupaiion, 1 do not think a bit ot exag¬ 
geration there can be of its merit?. 

Because, 

Sages have extolled this aft a? a least to- 
the eyes of Gods, 

This has been described as of two varieties 
because of the source of all dances, Siva, 
bearing on his own body UraS as His half; 

This reflects all human emotions being 
compounded of the three fundamental 
qualities in creation as well as the nme 
prime rasas in art. 

Therefore it is all kinds of tastes of the 
public, however varied, receive complete 
satisfaction from this alone. 

(Kalidisa : MSlavikSgHtmitram i Act 1) 

PACtnCAtlON 


rin the Queen's garden a kind of worship is con- 
dnoted by the Queen to invoke her husband’s constancy 
towards her. Urva^ and her companion are also in the 
garden invisible by their supernatural powers. ] 

King: What dost thou call this special type of 

worship, my Queen ? 

Queen : {Looks at her maid to give the answer.) 

Kipuj?ik& : Sice, this is named “ Offerings of prayer 
by the wife for retaining her husband’s 


King : 


affections." 

(Looking at the Queen) Is that so ? 

Sweet one, why dost thou waste thy 
slender form by these religious rites > 
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Who is he that cannot love thee whom 
thou shoold’st thus propitiate ? 

Ufva^ : (From her place) What great regard 

shown worthy ol bis Queen ( 

Citralekhi: It is common with lovers to be appearing 
more concerned about their wives when 
they have other love-afiairs. 

Queen : Sire, I should deem this kindness even as 

a sign oi the first fruits ot ray offerings 
to thee. 

Jester: Friend, please be quiet. Don’t court 

trouble by contradicting her. 

Queen (Offering flowers by way of worshipping 

her Lord and with folded palms): 

I crave of thee, my lord the King, before 
the celestial pair of witnesses, the moon 
and bis consort Rohm!, to make tliis 
avowal: Whomsoever the King likes 

or whoever has a liking for the King, 
may she be my friend always in 
future!" 

Urva^I: (From her place) I am at a loss to gauge 

tbe Queen's meaning. Still my heart 
seems to derive some consolation of 
her trustworthiness. 

Citralekhat With the good wishes of the Queen, she 
being tbe roost devoted of wives, I am 
certain your love will bear sure fruit. 

Jester: (Aside) AJas. tbe Queen resembles a 

fisherman who philosophises after allow¬ 
ing a baited fish to slip into the water. 
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Qaeen: 


King: 


Qwiti: 


(Aloud) Is he so much your concern, O 
Queen ? 

Let me at least try to retain my husband’s 
love by sacrificing my joys- Make, 
therefore, your own inferences whether 
he is my chief concern or not. 

You can give me to any one you like, 

Or you can enslave me to anybody else. 
But, fearful one, I am not so callous 
As you would imagine me to be. 

Be thou whatever, I have completed my 
rites undertaken, ComOj my maids. 
Let us away. 

(Kalidasa : VikranuiTvailyatn ; Act 3 ) 


Succour 

[Enter Sita alone after her abandonment by Laks- 
roana in the forest. Valmiki also enters. ] 

Sita: (Drawing her veil) Help! Is it a stranger 

whose steps 1 hear ( Else could it be Lake* 
mapa himself I Alas, I know not how to 
help myself. (after a bit of silence, aloud) 
Ha I who is there ? I am a woman and 
unprotected. 

Vaimiki: I shall not move an inch further, daughter: 

have DO fear of a stranger in me. Having 
been informed of your presence here by 
the young ascetics of the forest, I have 
approached you to render what help I can. 
Will it be proper if I crave of you au 
answer for a simple question of mine? 

While Ramacandra with his might based on 
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Sita; 

Valmiki: 

Sita: 
Valmiki: 


Siti: 

V&lmiki: 
SUa: 


Vilmiki: 


&ta: 
Vilmtki: 

SHI: 

Vilmiki: 

S!tii 


rigbteoDsness bas won many battles and 
lules this eartb, 

Tell ine, Oh I tell me, dagghtejr, what miS' 
fortune may be yours ? 

That is why the bolt from the mooa has 
fallen and crushed me. 

Do you say then this punishneot has been 
meted out to you by Ramacandra ? 

Yes- 

If the king who knows righteous conduct 
and justice so well should feel you deserve 
this punishment, it is not for me to inter¬ 
vene- Let me then leave you where you 
are. 

But master, hear me further before you 
leave. 

Indeed, I shall- : 

If you, great sage, caonot help me because 
Righava has abandoned me here, caa you 
not at least save me for the sake of the 
progeny in my womb of kings like Sagara, 
Dilipa, Raghn and Da^aratba ? 

(Returning) You speak of the line of Iksva* 
kus. Then let me ask youl Are you, child, 
the daughter-in-law of DaJaratba ? 

Yes. 

Are you then the daughter of Jaoaka of the 
Videbas ? 

Yes. ' ; 

Are you SHI? 

Please do not call me SHI but the unfor¬ 
tunate creature. 
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V&lmiki: Alas, my daughter, why have you come 
down from your pdace heights ? 

4il&: (Looks down). 

TOmiki: Ha, how is it you seem so ashamed? Or let 
me understand everything with my vision. 
{ A i ter contemplation) Dao|h ter 1 
Tbdu art abandoned by Rama from sheer 
fear of scandal 

But not with his heart; we shall not fail 
you who are blameless. 

(Diognaga : KwtdamaU : Act i} 

Distress 

(Eater Vatsarftja in the garb of an ascetic, accom¬ 
panied by his Jester robed in ochre clothes.) 

King: (With tears and sigbs) 

When the bouses were all aflame and the entire 
retinue of the Queen were flying for their 
lives, 

the Queen in the grip of terror and distracted 
of mind and falling down almost at every 
step, 

cried, ‘Ab I husband dear I' and was sorrow- 
stricken before she became a prey to the 
flames. 

Those flames too have subsided, but not this 
heart of mine which is still on Are. 

Jester: (With mixed feelings of sorrow and anger} 
Why doest thou worry all the time about the 
Are? You have dose what is due to the 
Queen. 
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KiDg; Fool art tbou. 

Eveo ordinary folk will become ascetics living 
upon fruits and rooU or He upon the bare 
ground or wear jafa and barks of trees for 
failure to follow the Queen (0 her death. 

But ]» despite crushing sorrow, am behaving 
unworthily of her in listening to such false 
counsels from persons like you. 

Jester: 1 am enraged by such remarks of yours as that 
I am an untrue fellow. Do as you please. 
But only liberate me from this life of ao 
ascetic. I am sick of all this, 

King: Friend, this is not ao occasion for your jests. 

Tell me how to get out of this wretchedness. 

Her name alone lingers on my Ups: 

The mantras 1 have to repeat leave me cold. 

She is always carved upon my memory; 

For the deity I meditate upon never takes 
shape before me. 

Her words alone ring in my ears; 

Not the messages of the sages of the forest. 

Though I am to live a hermit's life 

She comes after me wherever I roam. 

^ Ana:dga Har$a Matia Raja: TSfssa VaisarSja: Act 3 ) 
A Worthy Fobman 

[ Chandana Dasa waiting td be killed by two execu¬ 
tioners. His wife and son are near. ] 

Chandana Dasa: (To the executioners) Wait, my 
friends, let me console my son. 
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(Embracing his son) When death is 
inevitable, I shall die with the 
satisfaction that I give up my life 
for a friend. 

$on: Why dost thou offer me this explana¬ 

tion ? Do i not know that it is a 
fundamental part of our family in¬ 
heritance? 

Executioner: Catch hold of him. 

Wife: {Beating her breast) Help, oh, help I 

(Enter BakHsa, the Minister of KingNanda.) 

Riksasa; D on ’ t quail I Help is at hand- 

0 executioners, leave Chandana Disa 
alone. 

Chandana D&sa: Ah 1 Minister, what is all this ? 

RikSasa: 1 am but imitating a little of the im¬ 

mense sacrifice you have performed. 

Chandana Dlsa: You have frustrated all my work. 

Rakiasa: 1 fulfilled that which helps tny own 

self*advancement. Please stop your 
self •condemnation. 

(To the executioners) Inform Ci- 
tiakya of cruel resolve, of this. 

Executioners: What are we to report? 

Rik$asa: Tell him that, 

It is only for my sake Chandana Dlsa 
earned his [ClQakya's] undying 
enmity; a person otherwise worthy 
of being worshipped by him because 
of his deeds that have outshone the- 
achievements of the Buddhas and ot 
his fame which has met with no 
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check in spreading throughout the 
world till now has lost everything 
when this, humiliation has been 
visited upon him. 

First 

Hxecutiooer r (To the other executioocr) Well, my 
friend, held ChandanaDasaa while 
and stand under the tree in the 
grave*yard. I shall run toCi^akya 
and inform him of Ktk$asa's 
capture. 

Second 

Executioner: Yes, hasten then. 

(Exit executioner with Chandana Dasa.} 

(esuakya entering) 

Tell me, where is he ? 

Who is be that has controlled fire 
biasing forth from the fringes of 
bis garment ? 

Who is he that has bound hand and 
foot the wind that can rush where 
it lists ? 

Who is be that has caged the lion 
whose mane smells of the ichor 
flowing Irom roaogled elephants? 
Who is he that has swam the terrible 
deep with its fearful sharks and 
whales ? 

Executioner: Master, you are the person of invin¬ 

cible braio that has accomplished 
* this thing. 
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C4?akya: No, don't say so I It is done by Fate 

alone, that has blocked the way to 
progress of the Nanda clan. 

Raksasa: What says this cnnoing one? Of I 

wonder iMt be, Kautilya is a great 
man I 

For, like (he ocean containing many a 
costly gem is this Kaafilya pos¬ 
sessed of liigher tral U. Only preju> 
dice has bl in ded m e to h is greatness. 

(Vi^akhadatta : Mudr& Rak^asa : Act 7 ) 
Courage 

{Garuda, the Ring of birds, sitting on a rock with 

the body of the hero lying before him.) 

Caruda: (To himself) All my life since I begas having 
snakes for my food I have not bad this 
strange experience. What a wonder, this 
creature does not writhe in pain but 
appears cheerful! I am intrigued 00 doubt 
by the fearlessness of this person. Let me 
pause awhile before fioishing him ofl; let 
me first find out what creature is this. 
(Moves away) 

Kero: (Finding the King of birds moving away) I 

have still in my body fiesh enough, 

My blood vessels have not dried up, but pour 
out still; 

Youi appetite too seems not satisfied yet; 

Then whence this sudden suspense in your 
work. Oh King of birds ? 
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G^ru^a: {To himself) Ha I What a wonder I He 
seems strong of mind even in this pi liable 
plight. 

{Aloud) 

Thy heart's blood was extracted by me with 
my beak, 

But with the courage of thy heart thou hast 
extorted my admiration. 

Hero : With your hunger you cannot be losing time; 

may you proceed with eating my fiesh I 

{Har^a: Niginaniam Act 5 ) 

iMTAOSPECTIOH 


Chamberlain: 

I am here, a sheer apology for a sentinel, watching 
the harem; for I am burdened with age. 
But even otherwise anybody installed in 
this post oan behave no better. 

Though possessed of good vision, I should not look 
things full in the face. 

Though quite keen of hearing, 1 should not appear 
to have heard any chi og. 

Though really strong of limbs, 1 am always made 
to lean on the mace (of authority). 

1 have always to be cautious lest anything be sus¬ 
pected in my conduct in the royal household. 

Service has rendered me its bondsman; what seed 
then to complain of old age in me ? 

(Bbatta NtrSyaca • Ve^isAthharA : Act 2 } 
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Rage 

Whoever, in the ranks ot the Pin^^va hosts, bears 
arms by the sheer strength of his limbs, 

Whoever happens to be grown of age or still in child' 
hood or yet undelivered of any womb belonging to 
the FaAoala line, 

Whoever has witnessed the vUe deed (the killing of my 
father), 

Whoaver will try dare me in battle as I rush forth, 

to him shall I, in ray blinding fury, prove a veritable 
God of Death, if not Death to Death Himself. 

{Bbatta Nir&yaoa : Va^sarfth&ra : Act 3 ) 

The Story Op The Ramayana 

[Rima meeting his twin sods Lava and Ku$a 

without knowing their identity. ] 

Lava: Six! What is this ? Thy face so full of bene* 
diction for mankind is so suddenly trans* 
* formed, sorrow-laden with tears even as a 
white lotus bloom bathed in dew. 

Xu$a : How can Raghupati remain uoafiected by grief 
without bis own Sita? The world to one 
bereft of one's own dearest will be a wilder¬ 
ness enough. Such is bis love for his Queen; 
and his grief is unending. Why then this 
question of yours, as it you were not aware 
of the story of the RimSyax^^i ? 

Rama: (To himself} Indeed, a most impar tial opinion 1 
(Aloud) Boys, we hear of the Kamayaria 
often and are told that poetry flowed from 
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Vtimiki's lips and that the giory cf the Solar 
race is sung. Let me hear it from you. 

Euia: We know the entire Rim&ya^a. But we can 
just now recollect for you two verses only 
from the earlier portion of It. 

Rama: Do sing for me, please. 

Eu^a: (Singing): 

Sita was naturally drawn to the great Rama. 
His love grew more even as Sttfi’s looks and 
qualities increased with his knowledge of 
her. 

Similarly Racna became dearer to Sita than 
her own life. 

Indeed their hearts alone can plumb the depths 
of true love between them. 

Rama: Alas I these words pierce me more to the heart. 

The many recollections of &ti have awakened 
me to a procession of emotions. 

My unbearable grief has become alive again. 

Lava: Another verse, let roe sing, which brings out 
Rama's words to Sita on the Citra^kuta, 
encircled by the Mandakinl River. 

(Sings): 

This slab of a seat looking as one arranged for 
you 

Has been covered all over with dowers from 
the over-banging Eesara brauches. 

Rama: (With abarne, pleasure, sorrow and love in his 
feelings) 

These boys are innocent to a fault, especially 
because they are fore$t‘bred. 
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Ha, Love! Do you remembar tbosa delight¬ 
ful incidents ? 

(Bbavabh&ti: Vttara RSmacarila ) 

Wedding 

K&mandak!: Dear Madhava, take her by the hand. 
MSdhava: Yea, I ahall. 

Kamaodaki: Liatea to me, both of you. 

To woman, her lover, friend, kin, desires^ 
wealth, life—all that she seeks are 
compounded in one, namely her hus¬ 
band and lord; in the same way is to 
man also his properly wedded wife; 
Thus shall ye both look upon each other I 
(Bbavabhuti: Madhava : Act 6) 

Righteousness 

Even the dumb creatures of earth help 
one treading virtue’s path; 

Just as even one's brethren leave one- 
deviating from the right course. 

(Mucari ’ Ansrgha RS^havem : Act i ] 

Parting 

[Enter King Harikandra and his Queen. A 
Brahmin youth has purchased the Queen as a slave.. 
The icing’s son will not leave his mother.] 

King's Sou: Father, where does mother go ? 

King: To where your mother has to work as. 

a slave. 
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King’s Son (Addressing .the Brahmin youfiij): Oh, 
thoa Brahtnhi .yovth) Where do you 
take my raotber ? 

(He catches at her geiment.) 

Brahmin 

Youth: Away with you, siity alave-boml (He 

seizes him and pushes him.) 

King's Bon; (Looks both at his mother and tals lather 
and his Hp trembles.) 

(The King and the Queeu look at each other,) 

Kiog: Oh Brahmin*1 Children are innocent; 

please spare the boy. (Lifts the child 
and embraces him.) 

(Looking at his son) 

What, child) Do you gaze at me. the 
heartless father, with lips quivering 
in sorrow ? 

I am even worse than barbarians who 
tlioug]i not tender to children have at 
least attachment (or their women, 

My child I Do not come after me who am 
purchased by the Cand^s* Go and 
follow thy mother. 

.Queen : My lord, why dost th ou give way to sorrow 

and thus spoil the Sa^’s mission ? 
(KfemisvaDa : Can^^Jtauiika l Autg) 

Sunset 

The lotuses with petals half closed look like the 
'eyelids o(: sweethearts drappsng.at the .pasting 
of the lovers; 
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The lengtheoing shadows oi evening enveloping the 
housetops seetn chasing the fleeting ra)^ of 
the sun. 

The sun descends in the west after blessing the 
heads of trees with his slanting beams; 

The doves' red eyes bespeak their robbing the sun 
of his last ruddy glow. 

($yImilaka {Bha^ia): Paitf kam) 

Agnosticism 

(Enter an agnostic and bid diiciple) 

Agnostic: My lad, only books on state-craft are worth 
studying; for practical knowledge required 
for getting on in life is contained in 
them. The Vedas are mere exhortations 
by the strong. For, 

By our scriptures the merit obtained gets 
vouchsafed to the person departing 
from this world, though the performer 
of the sacrifice, the Sacrifice itself and 
all such materials as are necessary might 
peHsb in the process. 

Then it can as well happen that the forest 
trees can bear fruits after being con¬ 
sumed by conflagration. Again. 

If the obsequies can satisfy the dead, it can 
as well be that after Che flame is extin¬ 
guished still the oil of the lamp can keep 
it burning. 

Disciple : Master, if only eating and drinking should 
prove the end-all of existence, then 
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wha( comfort aMralts thde who perform 
acts enjoining upon themselves fasts and 
. privations ? 

Agnostic : Feels they are for being misled into believ¬ 
ing the dogmatic insistence of the 
Scriptures and easily consoling them¬ 
selves by such self-deception. 

Disciple : Do the text writers not say that this world 
of mixed blessing should be avoided at 
all cost ? 

Agnostic: Yes, it is indeed good counsel to sheepish 
followers. 

(Mi^ra : Prabodha Canirodayam : Act 3 ) 
POBTEY 

If dull-witted persons heed not the indirect language of 
poets, 

If the uninitiated in love do not understand the lodirect 
glances of maidens, 

It means tbeu that connoisseurs of beauty cannot 
appreciate any artiBce in the language of a poet. 

If so, the crescent moon’s curve too cannot be an adorn> 
ment on the crown of Lord Siva. 

(Jayadeva: PrasamuiRdghavam: Act i. 

SdCradhlra’s words) 

Sports 

Lol Che peacock tries to strike with bU sharp beak 
her plaited hair falling long on her back and appearlog 
like'a black cobra lifting its curved tail and expanding 
its hood. 
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Sbe sJsb looks back at the ^acOckirith her charm'' 
iD^tace haK tamed» with her eyes rolling in confusion* 
her ear^omament dangling on her and her nose* 

drop of pearl touchiirg her shoulder and enhancing hs 
beaifly. 

(RSmabbadra t>Iksita : SrAiSraiilaJia Bhana) 
Sunrise 

Vafialika: The moon in the western sky looks din 
like a much'Used glass; 

The east has shed her darkness and sbiaes 
like the snake stripped of its scales; 

The lotus pools have awakened Wftb lotus 
blooms raised Kke folded palms; 

The humming bees hovering round them 
chant welcome songs to the morning’s 
lord. 

Second 

Vaitilika: The sun having controlled the powers of 
darkness, 

And having taken the bride of mora by 
the hand, 

Has begun bis 'journey round the world ia 
his chariot 

Like one bidden to perform it by tho 
Creator Himself, 

{Guru RSma Kavl: PrasSdanam : Act 5 ) 

TAe DAUdtfrtB-lN-LAW 

[A motberdnOkW complaioiog to a friend of>bers 
about her daughter-in-law.] 
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Fciead: Wby aw yoa ajways Uiaentiog thus ? 

Give up these wicked thou|bts asd 
regain normaj impulses; 

For no. longer Ijave you any ambition than 
to prolong mere existence here. 

blother- 

iivJaw.: ^at! do you want m# to take as food, like 

a slave, whatever she offers me ? I have 
long h,eld the sceptre rule over this 
family. Do you now counsel me to yield 
up my authority and turn a bondswoman ? 
No, you will oply see what I ac? able toi 
do. 

Ere day&pass this wretch o£ a daughter*in« 
law wyi'go out into the street, 

And another more amiable will serve me in 
her stead. 

Friend : Well, she new-comer will mal;e the older one 
an angel of virtue ( 

( Su udara lUja A<aiya: Vijayam ) 

The Dbceiver DscsivED 

[Kskuodinya is a gormaadiser. £te is seated out- 
s^e, a bpdse on a ve^ndah. loaide. a couple named 
G^baaa^ husband), and Jimhala (the wife), 
welt fOiC their misecliaesa« coaspire to outwit the 
UAwaD,t#d.gi^shJ 

Kasbaad: My receive th^ (baudiog her some 

viotualfr). That barrebbellied fellow is 
seated these od the front verandah, 
to hkns.eU aaerrily. I have. 
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therefore, entered the house unseen by* 
him, through the back door. Finish the 
preparation of the sweeu soon. Let me 
brat taste some of them before be can 
be allowed in. 

Wife: Everything is ready; only raisios and 

cardamoms are'required to flavour it. 
(Sprinkling them on the preparations) 
I have done. But tlie stuff is very hot, 
When it cools down to agreeabie heAt 
you can taste It. 

Kauodinya: (Outside) What, bo i I smell the fla- 
vour of fine cardaioom. 

Must be, some sweet is prepared inside 
by JimbaJa out of jaggery; 

When doubts of this kind assail men of 
delicate palate, 

The watering tongue alone is the surest 
test. 

I hear a conversation within between the 
coopl e. {Hearing) So, th is old j ackal 
of a husband has entered the house by 
the postern gate. Does be imagiae he 
can thereby deceive Kaundinya of all 
persons ? No; none can deprive me of 
my share of any good repast, even as 
god Mabel vara cannot be deprived of 
his portion of the sacrificial oblations. 
Let me, therefore, get round to tbo 
back yard. (Movmg about) Ah I I 
fiud a way by the grace of my guiding 
deity. So I shall go in. 
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Euy entcaoce to some places, walls rais¬ 
ed against some others 
Thrown out /orcibly at others, total 
abuses showered also by some^ 

But those determined to have a feast a; 
others' expense 

Count none as obstacles, however stingy 
they be. 

(He enters} 

Wife: . Fool that I am to have left open the 

back door. Til close it and come in a 
second. (Goes) 

Husband: How long am 1 to wait thus for the stuff 

to cool down a bit ? Still tbe steam is 
rising from the thing. 

Wife: (Seeing Kaopdinya) Alas I We are 

deceived ( 

(Running back to her husband) The 
shameless rascal is here, haviogcomein 
by the back door. What are we to 
do? (Weeps) 

(Y. Mahalinga ^stri: Kaundtnya PraMasamm : A farce) 
VlllAGS CONSTRUCTIOK 

Chapter $. Around these (temple ) plots should be 

395-397' situated the residential buildings; (in 
this resideotial quarter) the central 
street (reserved for conveyances) should 
have one footpath and the outer street 
two footpaths; because residential build¬ 
ings being situated herein the outer 
Streets must have (a sufideut number 
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footpsubs lot tlte sdcnnty (of pedes- 

trisDs). 

53S'-536» Tire oiaECer treing in an appreciative mood 
and holding a rewarding hand should 

* (on the completion of a buildiog) make 

to the clriei of the architects the present 
of a ghf together with wealth, jewels, 
graiiis, land, a house, wards and con¬ 
veyances. 

(AfSnasSra en Archileciun and Scutpiure i Edited by 
Dr. Pnsanna Kumar Acbarya. Indian Edition} 

ClT7 CONSTRUCTtOS 

Cbapwr 10 Havi ng four gates towards the four cardina I 

48 - 52 - points and furnished with Gopnrds 

f towers), dotted over with guard-houses, 
equipped everywhere with barracks, full 
of march asts and endrcfed with markets, 
crowded wifh people and filled with 
temples of various denominations, inside 
and outside such a place is called a city 
proper (Knala) by those learned irr the 
Tanira (Science of architecture). 

52 * 55 . That city is called Pura which is furnished 
with orchards and gardens, h as dwelllDgs 
of motley population, frequented by 
buyers and sellers, agitated by the noise 
of tradiog folk, and graced by the 
assemblage of {tangles of) seven gods. 

56 ^ The same city wHb a royal palace inside 
i* is called a Nagasl. 
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63^66. Thit city is csJicd Pa^Saoa (ci»del), which 
is situated in proximity to waterways, 
furnished lengthwise with a rampart, 
ooQtaining dwellings of various castes, 
is always a conglomeration of merohante 
and a centre of exchange for goods likft 
jewels, silk cloth, camphor, etc., import* 
ed from and exported to other countries. 

Cliapbei It- The sqtiare, rectangular, diculax (tOttnd.)s 

«-4* octogonal, hexagonal, oval (literally cir. 

culac with tW0'C0Ea6ra):and$o OQthese 
are Che various shapes (recommended 
for stareys^ which, increase or deccease 
( fcocn ooe to twelve in ordei). 

44 > Couches and hiisUads 

10. It {the children's couch) should be furnish¬ 
ed with four legs and at the forepart of 
a leg there should be a wheel. 

dS. Iron naife should be driven into the holes 
of the legs (fn order strongly to ftc the 
frame). 

70*71, for the bed of the Gods, the Bribmaiias, 
theK^atriyls and others, swings should 
be made with fgux chains by joining 
them with ose another at the top. 

{Uamasdr^ AKkiftcture and : Edited by 

Ilr.Pra$aDQ3 EuxBar Achaeya. ^dian Editioa) 
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Deed of Gift (Bv a Gbawdsise of Kwo Bhoja 
OF Bhaaa ) 

Kiogdoms resemble fleeting clouds; eojoymeats are 
but like the gUsteoing dew-drops on the grass; in the 
journey towards one’s salvation, (righteous¬ 

ness) alone ioHows man like a life's companion.... 

Fortunes clinging to the revolving wheel of SanuSra 
(worldUness) gather only bitter fruitsof repentance in 
the eod, if not recognised as ev|l and removed in 
time.... 

Who can take back what has been given away in 
charity by one's own forbears if he U good of soul and 
cares for true fame and rectitude of a high order ? For 
otherwise, the act will appear like offering flowers that 
have once been used or eating food that has been 
vomited out.... 

'*Ye shall guard, therefore, this great dam of 
Dharma from being breached—a duty common to all"; 
Thus again and again King Bimabhadra implores of 
the fnture Icings of this land.... 

Reflecting npon fortune's fickleness imitating the 
particle of water on a lotus leaf and the impermanence 
of human existence and lastly my own words of earnest 
appeal to you. may you save from falling into ill repute 
the names of those who have preceded you I 
{Indian Antiquary: KSvya MSJaSttits: Inscription!) 

Secobitv Bond 

In the year of__in the month of 

on day, during the reign of King so and so, 

this property is given as security by the following.deed; 
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So aod so living in §ripati;ia io consideration of 
moneys advanced as loan by so and so. hereby oAers as- 
security his own dwelling-house. The said amount with 
interest is payable back in bright coins in one instaU 

ment in the year so and so on_day in the 

month of to the person advancing the loan. 

If the said amonnt is not paid on the said date, the 
property will be forfeited by him permanently, even 
though he be prepared to pay twice the amount due 
from him. The persons standing as sureties and the 
Dh&faifika shall compel the mortgager to give up his 
rights in the property by a deed of sale conveying all 
such rights to the other as will be required for full 
enjoyment of the same. 

In this matter persons including the sureties. 
DhSraiiika and others should sigiiily their approval by 
affi?<iftg their sigoatores. 

(Oaekwad Series : lekhapaddhaii } 

RECEIPT Form 

Written in his own handwriting by so and so¬ 
lo bis own father living in the village of 

in the year of _in the month of_ 

on_day. 

For money-lending business I have received 500 
coins from out of the share due to me (in case of a 
family partition) from my father, so and so. When I 
take my share of the partitioned family property, I 
shall certainly deduct this amount from the share I aim 
entitled to. 
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Monejf haii<jed over b^eo aad. so.. 
Writer oi dtjcwrwpt: 

WitDCMee to, the doeucpent: 

( Caekwad Series : Lekhapaddkaii ) 




P.E.N. CHARt^:R 

THE P.EJ4. CLUB 
Affirms 

THAT 

I- Literature, nation a] ihougTi it be in origin, knows 
no frontiers, and should remain common currency^ 
tween nations in spite of political or international 
upheavals. 

2. In all circumstances, and particularly in time 6 f 
war, works of art, the patrimony of humanity at large, 
should be left untouched by national or pdlUical passion. 

3. Members of the P.E.N. should at all times ush 
what infiaence they have in favour of good understand¬ 
ing and mutual respect between nations; they pledge 
themselves to do their utmost to dispel race, class and 
national hatreds and to champion the ideal of one 
humanity living in peace in one world. 

4. The P.E.K. stands for the principle of unhamper¬ 
ed transmission of thought within each nation and 
between all nations, and members pledge themselves to 
oppose any form of suppression of freedom of expres¬ 
sion in the country and community to which they 
bdong. The P.E.H. declares for a free press and opposes 
arbitrary censorship in time of peace, It belJeN^ fhit 
the necessary advance of the world towards a mor& 
highly organized political and economic order reitdetsu 
'free criticism of administrations and Itistittfticrrs im¬ 
perative. And since freedom implies voluntary res'ttaiht, 
'tttfabfts (pledge'tbs mselves to oppose suoh^vils of a 
frde pre^'as mendahious publicktioD, d^bemte 
hwd'and dfefortion df fadts'for'poUtierfl and pefSohal 
ends. 


THE P.E.N. BOOKS 

Tbe Indian Literatures 

•i ASSAMESE —Sbrl Birincbi Kumar Baiua, 

H.A., B.L. { Re, 118 ) 

*2 BENGALI —Shri A. S. Ray, i.c.s., and 

Shrimati LUa Ray. ( Rs. 2/*) 

3 GUJARATI *—Prof, Vijayarai K, Vaidya, B.A., and 

ProL Vrajrai M. Desai, m.a. 

4 HINDI —Dr. Ram Kumar Varma, M.A., Pa.D, 

•5 INDO- —Prof. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 

ANGLIAN M.A., D.Lm. ( Re. i/S) 

6 KANNADA —Prof. V. Sitaramiah, m.a, 

7 MAITHILI —Pandit Amaranatha Jha. 

8 MALAYALAM —PrincipalP. Sankaran Nambiyar, m.a. 

and Sbri G. Sankara Kurup. 

9 MARATHI —Prof, M. D. Altekar, m.a, 

10 ORIYA —Sbri Kalindi Charan Panigrahi, b,a. 

11 PANJABI —Dt. Mohan Singh, u.A.,pa.o., c.LtiT. 

♦12 SANSKRIT —Shri K. Chandrasekharan, uj^,, b.l., 

and Brabmasri V. H. Subrahmania 
Sutri {Rs- 6/-) 

13 SINHALESE — 

14 TAMIL —Rao Sahib S. V. Pillai, b.a,, b.l., and 

Sbri P. H. Appnswami Aiyar, B.A., bx. 
*15 TELUGU —Prof- P. T. Raju, Sastri. 

(Rs. 2/8) 

16 URDU —RaiBa}iadurR,B.$aJ(sena,M.A.,LL.B. 

• INDIAN WRITERS IN COUNCIL: Proceed In p of the First 
P.E jr. AIMadia Writers' Cooference { Jaipur. i$ 4 j )—Edited by 
K. S, Srinivasa Iyengar, ( Ra. 7/8 ) 

• THE INDIAN LITERATURES OF TODAY: A SYMPO¬ 
SIUM { Jaipur, 1945 )*—Edited by Bharatan Kumarappa. (Rs. 5/*) 

* WRITERS IN PRES INDIA: Proceedings oi tbe Second 
All’Zodia Writees' Coolerance (Benares, 1^7)—(Ra. 3/- r. 

* Already pubtiibed. AvaUable from Tbe International Book 
House Ltd., ^b Lane, Bombay 1. 
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